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Shorthand : 

A SCIENTIFIC AND LITEBART MAGAZINE. 



"The Shorthand Society." 

Thb first meeting of the fifth session of the Society was held at the 
Victoria Chambers, 65, Chancery-hine, on Wednesday, November 4, 1885, 
Edwasd Pocknbll, Esq., IVesident, in the Chair. 

The new members elected were :— 

Fellows — Messrs. Francis H.Yalpy (author of Audeoffraphy), 12, Ghreat 
Castle-street, Begent-circns ; James Lecky, Audit Office, Somenet House ; 
and A. B. Whatton, Associate, to be a Fellow. 

AMsoeiates — Messrs. A. B. Lockett, author of LoeJcMs Shortkaitd, 
125, liong-acre, W.C; John Ross, 150, Upper Warwick-street, Liverpool; 
and Edward Peacock, 5, Tiemey-road, Streatham-hill. 

Donations to the Library by the following gentlemen were announced, 
and thanks voted to them : — Mr. A. Janes, MS. Shorthand book. Lectures 
on JPrectching, circa 1800, in the system of Cartwright, or Rich, or one of 
their followers, and Janes^s Phonetic Shorthand, 1885 ; Mr. E. Pocknell, 
Mnnic Inecrijptione of the Piraut, by C. C. Bafn, and Haven's Shorthand 
Chart: Mr. T. A. Reed, Reed's Leaves from My Note-Book, No. 2, 1885; 
Mr. Francis H. Valpy, Audeography, by " Digamma" [Valpy], 1885 ; l>r. 
Westby-Gibson, Cu-cular of Dr. Wailes' Shorthand [The Shorthand 
Inventor who formerly wrote xmder the pseudonym of ** William Selwyn**], 
and Oswald's etymological Dictionary, 

The Pbbsidekt said : — 

"Before commencing the reading of my Paper, entitled 'Principles 
hitherto Used in Shorthand,' being my Inaugural Address to the Society, 
I have the sad duty to perform of announcing the death of our Past 
President, Mr. Cornelius Walford, at the end of September last. His loss 
will be deplored by every member of this Society. I have an especial 
reason for feeling i1^ because he was the first influential member who came 
and offered his assistance to me when I issued a proposal for the formation 
of The Shorthand Society. When I told him I should propose him as 
First President, he veiy modestly suggested that some one in practice 
ought to be preferred, but added that in that or any other capacity he 
would be willing to help. You all know how he performed the duties of 
President for two years, and afterwards went as a Past President to, and 
represented this Society at, the various Shorthand Congresses in America, 
in 1884, at his own cost. He was invariably in attendance at our meetings, 
except when domestic causes or illness prevented. He attended our 
Annual Meeting in June last, when he ought really to have been at home. 
But his active spirit^ and his devotion to the Society, impelled him to be 
present with us on that occasion. Mr. Walford was an indefatigable 
worker in other societies, and in his time has produced sufficient literary 
works to hand his name down to many generations. These have been 
noticed in the public Press very recently, and in our own Magazine just 
issued there is an exhaastive account of them. It is to be regretted that 
some of his works remain uncompleted. But the workers in the world are 
like soldiers in action ; when one falls another is ready to step up and 
take his place and carir on the fight. I hope it will be so in this case. 

["Shorthand," No. 21.->JuiiiAry, 1886.] 
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Hr. Walford, as one who spent his time and his means for the benefit of 
posterity, did gfood in his day and generation — he set an example of 
patient industry and perseverance which many a young man will do well 
to imitate ; and he leaves a name behind him which will be honoured, in 
this Society at least, so long as the Society shall last. It is unnecessary 
for me at this time to say more, as you all knew and appreciated Mr. 
Walford and his abilities and his worth. The Council have unanimously 
adopted the following resolution, which I beg to move, and with your 
concurrence it will be forwarded officially to Mrs. Walford : — *' 

"That the members of The Shorthand Society, at this their first 
meeting in the session of 1885-6, desire to express their deepest regpret at 
the death of Mr. Cornelius Walford (First President) ; their high estimate 
of the value of his past labours, not only in connection with the Society, 
but in other spheres of intellectual activity ; and their recognition of the 
serious loss which the Society has sustained by his removal. And that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to Mrs. Walford with an expression 
of sincere ^y.npathy in her bereavement.'^ 

Mr. T. A. Bebd (Past President), in seconding the resolution, said : " It 
needs no words on my part to emphasise what the President has said with 
regard to the loss of our late President. We all participate in the 
expression of regret he has given utterance to. We must all feel deeply 
the loss we have sustained. Those of us who saw Mr. Walford at our 
Annual Meeting in Epping Forest, in June last, could not be surprised at 
the news of his death, for he then appeared almost a doomed man. I am 
sure we shall all concur that a letter should be sent to Mrs. Walford 
expressing sympathy with her and the family in the severe loss they have 
sustained." 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Paper already alluded to was then read by its author : 

PRINCIPLES HITHERTO USED IN SHORTHAND. 
By Edwabd Pocestbll, President. 

[To facilitate reference on statistical, chronological, and critical points 
in this elaborate Paper, the author had kindly supplied the meeting, which 
was an exceedingly full one, with advance sheets.] 

I propose to-night to give the results of an analysis and classification 
of the main principles on which former authors based their systems of 
Shorthand, in the hope that it may be of some use to the members of this 
Society in the current Session, when considering the practical principles 
on which Shorthand can be based. 

The Shorthand Alphabet to be adopted in any system must always be 
the first point for consideration. I have analysed the alphabets given in 
the latest alphabetical list prepared by Mr. Rockwell, of Washington, 
leaving out of account only the Eoglish and German script systems, and 
the Duployean method; but adding the alphabet of Cartwright, that of 
Mr. Alexander Melville Bell's reporting system in place of the inferior one 
given by Mr. Rockwell, and those of Mr. Guest and Audeography, not 
given in that list, but published in 1883 and 1885. Mr. Rockwell's list 
contains a few American systems. The most noteworthy fact thus ascer- 
tained is the continued tendency to increase the number of simple strokes 
and curves employed in successive alphabets. There were of course many 
exceptions; but the oscillation, from more or less compound forms for 
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alphabetical letten, to abBolutely simple fomu, will find a final reaHng 
place, I belieye, in the latter method. This oscillation is shown at a glance 
in the following tabular statement, in which the number phiced against 
each name shows the number of simple marks employed in each principal 
alphabet since 1602. Those who have advanced the art beyond their 
immediate predecessors in this respect appear on the right side of the 
doable columns, which follow : — 



1630 Witt 


8 
8 

8 

7 

7 
6 

8 
8 
8 

9 

8 
8 

8 

7 
7 

17 

10 
9 

10 

11 
11 

12 

8 

9 

10 
12 


No. 

6 John Willif 
10 Edm. Willifl 

9 Mawd 


A.D. 

1 1602 
1 1618 

. 1685 

1645 

1650 
1654 

1650 
. 1672 
. 1672 

.1682 

.1690 

1695 

.1707 
. 1712 

.1747 
1748 

1750 

.1760 
1760 

1762 
1765 

1767 

!l775 

1779 

. 1779 

1780 


A.D. 

1786 Blanohard.. 
1786 Taylor 

1788 Mayor 

1795 Bees 


No. 

. 16 
. 13 
. 13 

.10 

. 8 

. 10 

. 12 
. 9 

. 10 

.15 
.10 

. 6 

13 

. 11 
. 10 

.20 
. 14 

r 10 

16 

. 10 
.16 
. 21 


No. A.Du 

19 Nash 1783 


1633 Diz ^.. 




1641 Shelton 

1642 Gartwright 


8HetoaIfe ... 

8 Shelton 

e Farthing ... 

9 Bridges 

10 FacQT 

10 Mason 

12 Mason 

10 West 

9 Addy 


14 Lloyd 1798 


1646 Rich 

1658 Eyenucdt ... 

1674 Ck>le8 ..> 


1808Ewington.. 

1806 Nicholson.. 
1806 Vale . 

1812 Sams 

1815 Lewis 

1818 Floyd ••«....• 


llArtofWritingl798 
12 Richardson 1800 
13Harwin. — 1801 
ISHodson 1802 

UFtosser 1808 

16 CUre 1810 


1674 Hopkins ... 
1678 Steel 

1687 Bidpaih...... 

1692 Nicholas ..» 


16Law8on 1813 

16Dangerfleld 1814 

18 Stones 1815 




1823 Hewett 

1825 Bennett 

1828 Steed 

1829 Garstairs .. 

1839 Be Stains .. 
1841 Towndrow 
1848 E. A. Baifej 
1852 Tear 


12IViTr 1810 


1700 Barmby 

1716 Lane ^ 

1727 Weston...... 


12 Mason 

12 Tanner ..... 

20 Maoanlay ..• 
20Jeake 

IS Tiffin 


12 Dodge 1823 

12 Oonld 1823 

12 Blair 1824 

16 Finn 1824 


1736 Gibbs ......... 


16 Stetson ... . 1S24 


1750 Annet 


15 Hinton ...... 1826 






1758 Ourney 

1758AngeU 

1761 Swaine ft 


12 Stackhonse 
17Taplin 

18Ljle 


20 Moat 1833 

211. Pitman... 1837 

22 L Pitman... 1840 

20 Sproat 1848 


1763 Alphabet of 


16 Annet. 

UByxom 

16 GraTes A 
Ashton .. 

18 Blanohard... 

18 Hervey 

18Soare 


63 A. M. BeU... 1852 


1764Xei]an 

1766 Hodgson ... 

1766 Holdsworth 

ftAldridge 

1774 Palmer ...... 


1871 Soovil 

1878 Cross ....••.. 


34BennPitmaa1855 

24 A. Graham . 1858 

25 Mnnaon 1867 

25 Mardi 1868 

^ BumiF^ff-t—T 1872 


18 Bedfem 1874 

23ETerett 1877 


1775 Williamson 

• 


1883 Quest 


23 Longley 1879 

72 Pocknell ... 1880 


17821[itcheU ... 




52 Andeographyl885 
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Views that might be fonned from this table might have to be modified 
by looking farther into the different systems to ascertain for what combi- 
nations of letters simple signs haye been used. It must also be remembered 
that in Bell's system, in ky owir, and in AuDBoeBAPHY, the signs are 
either altogether, or chiefly, worked in triplets in order to indicate the 
places of vowels. 

The next inquiry I made was to ascertain whether the frequency of 
recurrence of letters of the alphabet had been taken into consideration by 
the old authors in the allocation of their signs to letters. We know bat 
little from the authors themselves what course they took in the matter, 
but HOLDSWOBTH & Aldbidob (1768) took a type-founder's bill, 
making due allowance for Stenographic purposes; Blanchabd (1786) 
searched the dictionary to ascertain the frequency of letters; Lewis (1815) 
counted for frequency both of letters and combinations of joinings with 
each other ; and Mr. Guest has made some elaborate calculations. The 
table on page 6 is compiled from an analysis of the alphabets in Mr. Rock- 
well's list. I have divided it for the present purpose into three periods, 
embracing 36, 85, and 37 alphabets respectively ; and I am able to 
add the relative order of value for recurrence of consonants, given by 
Falooneb, by Holdswobth & Aldbidob (so fieur as I can understand 
the allowances they make fr^m the type-founder's bill), by Lewis, and by 
Mr. Guest (so far as he has given the information in his Book). 

This table shows the following increcued percentage of simple characters 
appropriated to the undermentioned letters during the second period, as 
compared with the^#^ period : — 

RZPVSYQGJWHP 
57 55 43 43 42 34 29 21 17 15 7 4 

N and T remained the same during the two periods. 

The following letters show a decreased percentage in the second period 
as compared with Hie first : — 

X D E M L B 
2 8 12 16 17 18 

In the third period, as compared with the second, there was an increased 
peroentagfe of simple characters appropriated to the following letters (many 
of which had also shown an increase in the second period), viz. : — 

GPVBJKPDEYXH 
41 27 21 21 20 15 14 11 7 6 6 8 

The following letters show a decreased percentage in the third period 
as compared with the second, viz. : — 

WLSMNTQ Z 
3 5 6 7 8 8 10 18 

Taking the three periods together, the total increase and decrease in 
the percentage of simple characters during the second and third periods, as 
compared with the first period, was as follows ; — 

Tm^-..^- pevgtj z sqpwhdxbk 

increase 70 64 64 62 40 87 37 86 19 18 12 10 8 3 3 3 

-, N T L M 

Decrease g g ^2 22 
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Tamle thowing the tuftual number of eysteme {bu given in RoekwelVe 
liet) in which the undermentioned ooneonante have had sixflb 
OHABACTBBS opproprioited to them, together with the pxaOBNTAai 
an the actual number. 



36 system 


s from 


1602 to 1760. 


It 


1 




& 


L 86 


100 


M 36 


100 


1^ 35 


97 


T 35 


97 


D 31 


86 


K 31 


86 


B 27 


75 


S 21 


68 


P 18 


50 


H 13 


36 


W12 


33 


R 10 


28 


Z 8 


22 


G 6 


16 


Q 6 


16 


X 6 


16 


J 5 


14 


V 5 


14 


F 4 


11 


Y 4 


11 



35 systems from 
1761 to 1814. 



o « 
a OB 



9 

I 



S 35 
T 34 
N 34 
B 31 
M 31 
L 29 
D 29 
Z 27 
K 26 
B 20 
V 2) 
P 19 
P 19 



W17 
Y 16 
Q 16 
H 15 
G 13 
J 11 
X 5 



100 
97 
97 
85 
85 
83 
83 
77 
74 
57 
67 
64 
64 



48 
45 
45 
43 
37 
31 
14 



37 systems from 


1815 to 1882. 


alNo. 
stems. 


1 


1^ 


i 


-S^s 


p^ 


S 35 


94 


D 35 


94 


B 34 


92 


T 83 


89 


N 83 


89 


E 33 


89 


P 30 


81 


L 29 


78 


M 29 


78 


6 29 


78 


G 29 


78 


V 29 


78 


P 25 


68 


Z 22 


69 


W20 


54 


J 19 


61 


Y 19 


51 


H 17 


46 


Q 18 


35 


X 9 


24 



Totals of the 

108 systems from 

1602 to 1882. 
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K102 
T 102 
M 96 
D 95 
L 94 



S 

E 

B 



91 
90 
76 



B 75 



P 
Z 
V 



62 
57 
54 



F 53 


49 


W49 


45 


G 48 


44 


H 46 


42 


Y 39 


36 


J 35 


32 


Q 35 


82 


X 20 


19 



94 
94 
89 
88 
87 
84 
88 
70 
69 
57 
58 
50 
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The estimated frequency of recorrenoe of consonants has been com 
pnted in the following order, by the following authorities : — 

A-D. 

1685. Falconbb (Cryptography) DHXBSTFGL 
W B E P Q X Z [J V Y not given.] 

1766. HOLDSWOBTH & Aldbidgb S X T B L P F 

BVDGJQXYWZ. 

1815. Lbwis STNHBLDFMWGYPB 

E J Q X Z. 

1888. GnxBT STXBLMDEWFPBH 

J X Y Q. 

Mr. PiTMJLir, in his Paper read before this Society on June 28, 1884, 
stated that the frequency of the letters in ordinary English, as ascertained 
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by counting lines in Leisure Sour, omitting g^mmalogaes, is in ibe 
following order:— B S T N P L K F M Th Sh Ch W H Kg and T. 
Mr. LocKBTT, the latest counter of words for this purpose, 1ms nTen 
me his resnlt as foUows :— STNRLDKMPWFBGYShChN^ 
JY. 

It will be noticed that in the Jirti period, as given in Mr. Bookweil'8 
Hst^ B was nsed as a simple character in 28 per cent, only of the systems. 
With this exception, the letters S N T R L have been nsed as simple 
characters in considerably more than 60 per cent, of the systems in each of 
the three periods; and, taking the three periods ixtgether, those letters 
occupy a similar position — i.e^ in the majority of systems, simple characters 
were assigned to those letters. Taking combinations of consonants int^ 
account, the fature Stenographer may have to make allowances off this 
result ; but lam now only dealing with the ordinary alphabet upon which 
all authors of the past have worled. I have written down the absolute 
characters employed in each ^stem for S N T R L; and there are 57 out 
of the 106 systems that have, what may be called, absolutely simple 
characters for each letter in the g^up ; and all the rest (with 2 exceptions 
only) have 8 and 4 of the characters simple out of the 5. The form of B 
resembling r was in g^eral use down to 1736. It then became less 
used, but from 1766 to 1796 (when it went out of fashion) it had the 
alternatiTe diagonal left to right up stroke assigned with it. In Mr. Bock- 
Wbll's list it makes its fin^ appearance in the old form, without any 
alternative sign, in 1828, in a system bv Stxbd, of Washington (I7.S.A). 
fiut although the script r looks uncouth by itself, it was n^ always used 
as a compound letter, for when joined there was rarely more than one half 
of it (which would be a simple character) nsed, just as half the Phono- 
graphic Yowel I is often joined to a consonant instead of the whole ; so 
that B deserves to be reckoned of greater value than the actual figure in 
the first period in the table indicate. 

For the purposes of this Paper I have careftilly examined the publica- 
tions oi 40 of the chief and representative authors of geometrical Shorthand 
systems; and have made notes at the moment of the principles and devices 
employed by each, classified under 20 difierent heads. I have thus been 
enabled to trace what has been done in the past^ and I propose to state the 
results as briefly as I can by gathering the principles under comprehensive 
groups, and I shall indicate t£e authorities (the date of each will be found 
in the previous table) in chronological order of publication, as nearly as 

Cible. Members wishing to follow up this investigation will therefore 
w exactiy what author to consult for further detaiU : — 

WBITING BY SOUND. 

John Willis, Edmond Willis, and Mbtoalfx gave definite instruc- 
tions to omit letters lightiy w not sounded, and to write not according to 
orthography but according to the "soun^* of words as they are pro- 
nounced. Cabtwbight said — " Cast out letters that are superfluous and of 
little sound, and only write as much as will bring in the sense of the word.*' 
BiCH following his original (Cartwright) said distinctly ** Write by the sound 
of words.** BiDPATH said — " Omit letters not pronounced ;" and he is 
fbllowed by Bbidgbs. Stbikosb twice cautioned the learner to " write 
by sound." Shelton and Evebabdt said the same. Mason said that the 
Art consisted *'of the writing of words completely according to their 
soand.*' Westoh said — " Write by soand." Gibbs said—" Begard pro- 
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nnncSation more than the trne spelling of words." Babxbt remarked — 
** Shorthand-writers always go hy the sound of words.** Maoai7Ii1.t in his 
first edition (1747) instmctod the pnpil to write hy sound, hat in his 
second hook (1756) he said the most exact orthography " may he followed** 
by that system. Tipfin (1750), who had the first designedly phonetic 
arrangpement with regard to consonants and a full Towel-sonnd scale as the 
basis of his alphabet, and who said he had ** suited the alphabet to the 
- utterances of the language," added that by his system (which he claimed 
as the first of its kind) a man might "express in writing his own pro- 
nunciation, or any other that he has a mind to represent." Aitkbt said 
silent letters were not! to] be written. AirasLL obserred — ''You do not 
write all the letters.*' Taplik said—" Orthography is mo^ to be followed.'* 
S'WAiNB & SiMMS expressed it — " Pay not a strict regard to the rules of 
orthography," and they added that you "only want such letters as sound 
tihe word.*' Similar instructions were given or implied by Bybom ; also hy 
SEoLDSWOBTH '& AiiDBiDaE, whose system was founded on a phonetic and 
pbysiolo^eal basis. Gbaybs & Ashtok said — " Spell as we pronounce." 
Hbbyxy and Blaitohabd both said — "Use only letters that sound the 
word." Taylob ordered — "Pay regard to sound of letters as well as 
words." Mayor said — " The orthography is to be directed by the pro- 
nnnciation only." Lewis used the actual phrase " writing hv sound" in 
warning his pupils to " use only those letters that are sufficient for the 
sound of words.*' Moat's expression was — " Writing sounds, as we say." 
The tdtle of Mr. Pitman's Phonography implies the same. Professor 
Eybbett writes by sound. My own system is written by sound, but has 
the double advantage of being capable of expressing the orthography, if 
desired, for the sake of diff'erentiatiDg between words of the same or similar 
sound. And, lastly, Mr. Gcebt adopts the writing-by-sound plan. 

PECULIARITIES OP ALPHABETICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Under this head, I notice (a) the occurrence of chan^^ters " great and 
small," as they were at first called ; (ft) thick and thin ; (c) long and short ; 
(d) the number of lengths employed ; (e) duplicate and triplicate characters 
for the same letter; and (/) any other peculiarity of the alphabet. 

John Wellis (I refer to his 9th edition) enlarged all his characters to 
double their usual size in commencing each word. The reason for this was 
that a word was often made up of two disjoined characters, the second placed 
in vowel-position about the first, consequently the first was enlarged to 
show the reader which letter was to be read first WUlis*s alphabet was 
based on the principle of selecting signs w^ich would correspond to certain 
parts of Capital Letters in ordinary print, or in the Court or Secretary 
Handwriting of the Period. I have, in the former part of this Paper, shown 
that Shorthand alphabets commenced with only 6 simple characters. 

Epmond Willis followed his namesake very closely, altering a few of 
the letters so as to have 4t more simple forms. 

An UNPiTBLiSHBD SYSTEM, which must have been written soon after 
£dmond Willis (1618), as it is compared with his alphabetical arrange- 
ment, has been lately discovered in MS. in the British Museum by the 
indefatigable Dr. Westby-Gibson, one of our Vice-Presidents; and, 
through his kindness, I have perused it carefully. It is called "A 
Chabactesism," and the alphabet consists of 16 strokes and curves, each 
of two lengths. The pairs of strokes are applied: — 1. Diagonal, right to 
left, B (short), P (long). 2. Diagonal, left to right, S and Z (same 
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/character for each, short) ; F and Y (same character for each, long). 3« 
Perpendicnlar, H (short), L '(long). 4. Horizontal, T (short), D (long^). 
Tho pairs of curves are applied : — 1. Perpendicular, with concavity to 
right, and K (same character for each, short), Q (long). 2. Perpen- 
dicular, with concavity to left, R (short), W (lo°9)« 3* Horizontal with 
concavity helow, G and J (short), T (long). 4. Horizontal, with concavity 
ahove, N (short), M (long). This writer ohserved that X was made ap 
of C and S — C hard, of course. He was very much in advance of his age, 
and J[ cannot help thinking it is a very reg^ettahle circumstance that his 
system was not published at the time, as it would probably have hastened 
the progress of the Art. In the absence of such publication, succeeding 
writers followed John Willis and Edmond Willis. 

Bix adopted John Willis's plan of great and small characters in writing 
his Stenographic words, and indeed took his alphabet mainly; but be 
added arbitnury signs for many combined consonants, as P2, Pr ; 67, Cr s 
Sk, Si — about 14 in all for commencing words. 

Shblton abandoned altogether the usual vowel character before X, 
M, N, and S ; and also left out the vowel medially when the next letter 
carried the sound with it. He also dropped the plan of writing the first 
character of a word double-size. 

Mbtoaltb had duplicate characters for the letters P and S, the one to 
begin words and the other to end words. 

EvEBABDT purposely put four small-sized letters into his alphabet for 

A, S, T, and U " to begin words," or to make the outline of words " hand- 
somer." He had two characters for N.' He returned to the plan of writing 
the first character of a word large; and he distinguished the termination 
enter and nff by making the former larger than the latter. 

Mason (1682) had a long horizontal curve (concavity below) for B, 
and a shorter one for P, because, as he says, " the sound is nearly alike.'* 
He enlarged his initial character in words, commencing with F, L, M, N, 

B, and S, to show an antecedent vowel understood. He used two 
characters for S, the one for an initial sign, the other for a medial sign. 
In his second system (1707) no less than five letters had duplicate signs, 
viz., B, Q, S, XJ, and X. He said : " Enlarge emphatical letters.'* The 
terms "great" and "little" were to be signified by using enlai^fed or 
diminished letters. Gvbnbt's system is mainly founded on Mason's. 

Stbingbb (1686) enlarged the last consonant of a word to indicate the 
termination "full" following it. An enlarged K did duty for the word 
" Cover," 

Wbstok doubled the size of a character to express a duplicate conso- 
nant with a vowel sound between, as Dead; Gig ; Mem (beginning the 
word *' memory"), &c. An enlarged M also represented the word " them." 
A whole word was to be written double-size to express the repetition of a 
word, as in the phrase " Life unto Life." This author had two characters 
for P and S respectively, " for the sake of distinction." 

GiBBS had two characters for a large number of consonants, one of them 
to be used when a vowel began a word.* 

* There is here just a recognition in Stenogrraphy of the fB>ct that the consonant 
sign alone cannot be sotuid^, but requires a vowel before or after it to complete 
its sound. Mr. A. M. Bell emphasised this fact (as I have done) in his triple signs 
to indicate the presence of vowels. Each sign then becomes a syllable, as is shown, 
in a book entitled J^honarthron, published in 1840 by the Bev. W. H. Henslowe, M. A, 
who calls the consonant and vowel (as ha, do, &c.) tiie ptdmonio syllable, and the 
vowel and consonant, as ab, od, &o., the one syllable. 
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Maoaulay, iii Mb 1747 edition, made a great departare from the beaten 
track. With the ezception of the letters B, F, X, and Z, there were 
simple strokes and curves, some of three lengths each, to represent tha 
alphabet. But the allocation of the triplets was not phonetically arranged. 
His three horizontal strokes represented (beginning with the shortest) 
A, I, and H ; his perpendicular strokes A, T, and L ; his diagonal (left to 
right) D, M, and Y; and his diagonal (right to left) S, N, W., &c. 
He used, largely, segments of circles as a new principle in ShortJiand. In 
his later edition (1756) he adopted characters of one size only, and had no 
less than fifteen compound characters, chiefly obtained by adding a circle 
at the end of his simple strokes and curves. 

Macaulat has been charged in Mr. Lswis's " History of Shorthand** 
with having obtained a copy of Byrom's unpublished system, and eiven it 
to the world with the looped characters looped at the end instead of at the 
banning. Comparing either of Macaulay's alphabets with that of 
Byrom, there is not a ghost of a foundation for such a charge.* Let me 
mention the peculiarities of Byrom's alphabet at once, though out of 
chronological sequence. 

Byboh (as published in 1767) grouped his letters phonetically, in what 
he called '* The alphabet of nature," viz. : — 

P B P V 
S Z Sh Zh 
T D Th Dh 
KQChJ^M N L B H. 

He allotted his signs, or characters, to correspond, as he said, with thii 
affinity of sound; but was not, I think, very successful. He wrote the 
letter & upwards or downwards, but Macaulay neglected that double use 
of the B stroke. Byrom purposely rejected the segments of circlet 
(except for B and Th), whereas Macaulay used them as much as possible. 
Byrom used one mark for both S and Z; another for both P and Y. 
Macaulay had separate marks for each. Byrom had a scale of vowel dots. 
Macaulay joined his vowel characters, and objected absolutely to the older 
dotting system. Byrom had many rules in regard to terminations of 
words. Macaulay discarded devices for terminations, as he said they were 
useless. In short, in scarcely anything can a resemblance be foxmd 
between the two authors, except in the total rejection of arbitraries. I 
may add tbAt Angell, writing in 1758, two years after Macaulay's second 
system, and when anything like piracy of Byrom's unpublished work would 
be a subject of scan&l, does not even hint at Macaulay's system being an 
adaptation of any other, though he unsparingly condemns it. In regard 
to Byrom's alphabet, I may say that he allowed the use either of the 
characters Q, X, W, and T, or of their substitution by E, Es, Oo, and I, the 
one being orthographic and the other phonetic ; and he had three charac« 
ters "for convenience of joining," for the letter L, and two appropriated 
to several other letters. Byrom insisted that the "alphabet is the founda- 
tion upon which all rests," and he repeated what has always been in the 
mind of every inventor, that " the most simple marks are to be appropriated 
to the most frequent sounds." He lengthened his characters to express 
duplicate letters. 

* Mr. liSVT in his History, p. 82, says that Bfaoatday's first edition is '*an exact 
eoimterpart of Byrom." On the other hand, Mr. J. E. Bailey writes me:-!-"! 
never met with any confirmation of the 'conveyance' of Byrom's method by A, 
Macaulay, and it is manifest it is incorrect." 
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I now notioe Towns (1760), who said that ererj character shoald 
hare one power. I have already said that his was the first phonetic system 
known. He wrote Ew as the equivalent of Q, and Ks as the equivalent of 
X, and regarded in^ as a separate sound from n^. His alphabet was 
composed of simple strokes and corves, repeated in position on and abovm 
the line, so that junction was rarely possible. He provided similar smaller 
marks, and one or two dots for eight long and six short vowels, and theur 
combination for nine or ten diphthongal sounds; and all those he wrote 
aligned above the consonants compoung any word. He enlarged his 
characters, making them, as he said, "visibly larger,** for any arbitrary 
method required by the student for the expression of a word. Tiffin gav« 
a physiological explanation of the movements of the tongue in pronouncing 
the vowels. 

Annbt in the same year produced a phonetic consonant alphabet, ia 
which he paired by difference of length, B (long), P (short), D and T« 
F and Y, M and N, W and H, and so on. B, being the long diagonal line 
from right to left, he allowed to be written up or down, but when written 
np it was to be thickened to distinguish it from the letter £; but in 
another place he states that^liM and black strokes are unnecessary. The 
letters W and Y he allowed to be written interchangeably. The arrange- 
ment of vowels was not made according to sound. Only the vowels 
A, E, I, O, U were represented by characters, and these were to be joined 
in the outline when requisite. Some of the simple vowels were thickened 
to represent diphthongs. 

AsaBLL had some of his characters differing only in size, but expliuned 
that they were related in sound, as Q and E, S and Z. 

Taplin (17&8) employed both thick and thin characters, and had them 
of two lengths. For instance, B was a thin stroke and P thick (each n 
small diagonal right to left) ; F was a similar thi<^ stroke longer, amd V 
was a thm stroke to correspond ; T was a short thick perpendicnlar stroke, 
and I) was a longer thick perpendicular stroke ; E was a short thin hori- 
zontal stroke ; G a longer thin horizontal stroke, and J was a thick str(Ae 
corresponding with G; M and K were paired by difference of length, 
having a curve allotted with concarity below; L and B were the reversed 
perpendicular curves ; and H and W were horizontal curves of different 
length, with the concavity above. To a great extent, therefore, there was 
phonetic pairing, both by thickening and lengthening. 

Ltlb had an alphabet in which two lengths of strokes and curves were 
used. The character for I was, in certain cases, to be made double- 
size; and the names of men and women were to be written "large and 
fulL" His arrangement of consonants and vowels was in theory phonetic. 

HOLDSWOBTH & Aldbidgb based their alphabet on a physiological 
inquiry into the movements of the organs of speech, and declared that 
every character used had ''its foundation in nature," and therefore the 
system might become a " universal alphabet." They discarded segments 
of circles because they said they would not join well. They employed 
chiefly one length for their characters, but admitted a second length for 
some double consonants, and to add H and D after certain letters, and also 
to express D before M, and W before B. They objected to the thickening^ 
of characters, and to three leng^ths. 

Gbatbs & AeHTOK employed segments and semicircles in the same 
^Urection for alphabetical characters. T was a thick down stroke to dis- 
tinguish it from the B thin up stroke ; T lengthened expressed Th ; and 
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daplicaie letters had doable leng^ths. The letters were paired on pho* 
netic principles^ to a large extent. 

Hbbyby copied Ahnbt, with additions to his system from Gnmey, 
Lyle, and MacanUj. His signs were mostly simple ones. He paired botii 
by difference of length and by thickening. There were two lengths in the 
alphabetical characters. Doable letters were expressed by doable length, or 
by halving, thinning-down letters, or br doable thicKening. This was 
also declared to be a " nnirersal system for Printers, if they knew where 
to pat the Capitals in." 

Blakch^bd (1786) employed 2 lengths for some letters and 3 for 
others. The latter were applied in one groap to B, I or T, and B ; and 
in another to E, S, and Sh. Blanchard jnstifiMl their ase in this way, and 
said they coald not clash so easily as when similar characters were applied 
to T and D, and F and V. Lewis, in his History, took exception to this 
triple gpronping, chiefly becanse there was no phonetic similarity betweeen 
the letters to which the marks were applied. Blanchard said the letter W 
should always be nsed where possible. He had two forms for D and Y for 
** convenience of junction." He called his alphabet a simple one, and it 
would be so if we admit that a segment of an ellipse, involving what has 
the appearance of a decidedly hooked character, is a simple sig^ 

Taylob (1786) doubled the length of his characters for duplicate 
letters, as Dd, Mm, whether a vowel intervened or not. 

Bobdley's (1787) Cadmus Britannicus was a script system, but may 
be mentioned here as an attempt to indicate vowels by the inclination of 
the sig^ at a certain angle, as was done in the Boman system of Tnto ; 
bat Bobdlby was unable to show (except by g^uesswork, as he admits) 
whether the vowel preceded or followed the consonant so written. 

CiiiTB had an alphabet in which he allocated the same stroke to two 
letters, diBtinguishing them by beginning one above the line and the other 
helow the line. Some difficulties attendhig such an arrangement were got 
rid of by certain rules for writing the characters medially — ^viz., the 
characters aibove the line were to be struck upwards, and those helow the 
line were to be struck downwards; and when that could not be done 
<M>nveniently some other device was resorted to. He thickened his 
characters to add H, and he lengthened S to represent Z. 

Lbwis saw no necessity for different sized consonants except to enlarge 
for duplicate letters. Letters similar in sound, he said, should be expressed 
by such characters as correspond nearest to each other in form; and if 
analogy of sound was followed in the disposition of the letters one letter 
might be substituted for another. His alphabet scarcely reached the 
staoadard he laid down. There was only one sign for F and V ; one for 
G and J; one for E and C; and one for S and Z, while the letters 
aUocated to P and B, T and D, bore no resemblance to each other. 

Moat was an advocate for using segments of circles more freely than 
bad been customary more immediately before his time, and he conse- 
qnently used them, but with semicircles in the same direction also. He 
objected to having one character for two letters, though they might be 
similar in sound, as G and J ; Q and E ; P and B ; T and D, &c. He 
balved his characters and also lengthened them, to add letters ; and for the 
same purpose he thickened his half-length and normal leng^ signs ; and 
to the doable length characters he applied thickening at each end, to gain 
Spr initially and Trs finally. His halving principle to gain an additional 
letter he claimed as a new principle. He farther declared that lengtheiUng 
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and thiehening to add power were new principles. He was forestalled, in 
effect, in these principles, almost wholly by Uervey. 

Mr. Pitman has produced what he has lately termed "The Shorthand 
Alphabet of Nature and of History." He has so recently explained it to 
this Society, into which we are glad to welcome him as a Yice-President^ 
that I may be excused for not gomg into detail, more especially since his 
explanation was printed in a recent number of Shobthaitd. 

"A BiPOBTBB FOB THE Pbbsb" in a little work, without date, but 
presumably not earlier than 1850, thickened his characters to add T and 
I>, and lengthened them to add initial S ; he also added S by crossing the 
fine. 

Alxzakdeb Melyillb Bell (1852) had an alphabet of strokes and 
curves, thick and thin, each of which had three lengths, the longer one 
indicating a vowel-place before it ; the medium length, a vowel-place after 
it; and the shortest lengths representing consonants occurring together 
in groups. 

Mb. Bedvbbv, in 1862, curved his strokes to the left to add B, and to 
the right to add L. 

SoPEB (1856) thickened letters to add B, calling it "the simul- 
taneous B." 

Professor Eybbbtt has also explained his system fully to us, and his 
Paper has been printed in our Journal. He has revived the joined mtenti 
of vowels and the "vowel-mode," of which latter he has made an 
extended use. 

My owh systbk, with its triple alphabet and vowel indication, has 
also been explained in an earlier number of our JoumaL 

Mr. Guest has produced a system having three lengths of thin strokes 
for eighteen consonants, and curves for L and R. He curves his stroke 
characters to gain L and B added, but in a reversed order to that of 
Mr. Bbdebbf. He thickens his strokes to add T or I) ; and thickens 
his curves to add T or D after the L and B' already added by curving^. 
He leng^thens some of his strokes and curves to a fourth length to gain 
S before the original signification of the stroke or curve. If a character 
is written across a line it takes a Airther addition of N. 

" AuDEOGBAPHT" (1885) is the title of a lithographed book recently 
published by Mr. Fbancis H. Talpy under the name of " Digamma." It 
is worthy of note as taking most of the characters of Professor Everett* 
and working them in three lengths each after the plan of Bell, reversing^ 
somewhat^the representation of the three lengths to indicate vowel places. 

VOWEL EXPBESSION. 

1 must deal summarily with this part of the subject in order to save 
time, but the plans followed have, fortunately for my purpose, not been 
numerous. JoHV Willis and all the writers down to Macaulay (1747), 
including the anonymous writer of "A Chabactebibic," adopted what 
Professor Everett has convenientiy called "vowel-mode" — viz., disjoin- 
ing the second or any succeeding consonant following any vowel, and 
placing it against the preceding consonant in the position that would have 
been occupied by a dot to express the vowel had the dot system been used. 
Tlie particular vowel to be expressed is therefore implied only by the positicm 
of the second consonant about the first. When a vowel did not intervene 
the consonants were joined to each other, so that any hiatus in a word 
implied the exact vowel. This method, though convenient for legibility. 
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militated against brevity. Concurrently with the '* vowel-mode'* the five 

vowels A £ I O and TJ were written by a dot in position before or after the 

consonant. Some writers reduced the positions to three, as did Mason 

and others, allowing the dot in the first position to carry A and E ; in the 

second position I or Y ; and in the third position O or XJ. It was cns- 

tomary also to have joined vowel characters to join to a word iaitially only. 

Btbom reverted to the five vowel positions, bat discarded the vowel-mode. 

Macatji^ay o^ected to both methods, and adopted alphabetical joined vowels 

altogether. Titfik had separate vowel signs, as I have already said, and 

nsed them disjoined ahove the word to which they applied. Annxt, as I 

have said, had distinct vowel characters, and joined them when necessary 

in the outline. Anoell, however, in 1758 revived the old method of 

'* vowel-mode," and dotted position vowels too, and both went on nninter- 

raptedly throngh several systems for the next ten years, when Holdbwobth 

A Aldbidgb followed Macanlay in having joined vowel characters. A 

few years after, Gbavbs & AsHTOir reduoed the vowel dots to one dot 

for any vowel whatever, a plan followed by Taylob eleven years later, 

in 1786. Still vowel-mode and vowel-position dots were kept np by 

Hbbyby as late as 1779, after which date the vowel mode disappeared from 

the systems till revived and extended by Professor Eybbett in 1877.** 

BiiAKOHABD adopted three position dots for A I and O ; and used two 

nzes of circles as joined vowels for A or O, and U or W respectively, 

claiming this latter method as a novelty. Matob adopted six vowel 

position marks, A E I O U and T, but the first three were represented by 

three commas, and the last three by three dots. Lewis had five separate 

and dislinct small signs for A E I O and U, each placed in any position 

against the consonant, the same signs also being available for logogTams 

when placed above the line. 

Mr. Pitman's plan you all know. Professor Eyebbtt, in addition to 
using " vowel-mode," has adopted joined vowels, and a lengthening of 
a character also adds a vowed in certain cases, while position below the 
line indicates vowel a without writing it, and when written aibove the line 
the stroke or curve of the vowel is sufficient, and the loop of the full 
Towel character need not be written. The Pbopbssob claims his ex- 
tension of " vowel-mode" to lengthened characters, themselves carrying 
Yowels, as a useful contribution to stenographic material, enabling him to 
indicate thirteen vowel sounds in place of six by the original method. 
In MY owK SYSTEM I adopt the plan of Lewis and Bell, and 
have independent disjoined vowel signs for all vowel sounds; besides 
which, a joined tick in any direction is a "universal vowel;*' a curve 
written instead of a stroke indicates the presence of a vowel, whilst the 
jnnction of characters one with another, either single or compound, also 
indicates the presence of a vowel. Mr. Guest has separate vowel ticks 
nsed in two positions, and vowel places are partially indicated in the 
outlines by the junction of the characters. Mr. J. B. Rundell has recently 
introduced a system in which the vowels are represented by up-strokes and 
all the consonants by down-strokes, all the signs being on the forward 
slope. 

* The " vowel-mode" is still in use \>j writers of Qumey's system ; but I am 
speokiiig of the priiudples as they appear in, or disi^pear from, the snocessive 
systems published ; and am not determining their value, or how long they have 
0iiTTived m practice. 
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HOW POSITION HAS BEEN USED. 

I have already referred to *' position'* being nsed for vowel-dots and 
" vowel-mode/' and in some instances for differentiating consonant cha- 
racters of, and in, the alphabet. For the former purposes it dates back to 
the first alphabetical system, that of John Willis (1602). *' Position'' 
has been so generally nsed f6r various purposes that we may take it that 
it has not been neglected by any author, as a principle, more or less to be 
used as a contractiDg method, especially for l(^g^ms and terminations. 
The principle was adopted more or less in all the early systems. Ltub 
(1762) used three positions {above, on, and below the line), and the prin- 
ciple occurs in various systems, but it is worthy of note that Mayob 
(1795) discarded the use of this principle for words, but stated specifically 
that had it not been for burdening the memory he would have made use of 
three positions in reference to the line for logograms. Ridfath (1687) 
indicated omitted words by position in relation to each other — viz., above, 
or below, ot far from, or near to, the preceding word. Thus he indicated 
the presence of "to," " of;* " with," « %/' "from,'' "/or/* without writing 
the words. Bybom used three positions for his horizontal stroke S to get 
the vowel before it, as in "as,** ''it*' and ««*;" but his stickling for 
lineality prevented the application of "position*' to any but the horizontal 
stroke. Latterly we have heard of systems of five and even nine and 
eighteen positions for consonants. Mr. J. B. Bundell is the chief modem 
advocate of these methods. I have not thought it necessary to include in 
this survey vowel-position gained by using more than one line of writing. 
I myself reduce the use of position to a minimum, but have not abandoned 
the principle altogether. 

METHODS OP ABBREVIATION. 

I can only deal briefly with some of the principles of abbreviation, for 
they are of an extensive character, and are seen in the methods of ex- 
pressing double-consonants, logograms, phrases, the auxiliary verbs, pre^ 
positions and terminations, and miscellaneous words. 

1. Double- GoNsoNAiTTS.— It is a characteristic of all the systems, 
from John Willis (1602) down to Gibbs (1736), that then* double- 
consonants were merely a conjunction of the simple ones with an occa- 
sional arbitrary sign for a few of those most frequently recurring. Gibbs 
proceeded on the principle of providing distinct signs for a few double- 
consonants (or " coalescents," as I have called them) that begin and end 
words. He no doubt perceived the fact, as the earlier writers did, that 
legibility greatly depends on distinguishing where the double-consonants 
coalesce in a word without an intervening vowel ; but whereas the earlier 
writers joined for double-consonaut expression, and lifted every sign to 
express the intervening vowel, Gibbs saved the necessity for loting the 
pen at all. Macaulay (1747) followed him to the extent of providing 
distinct characters, or difierentiating by position, for a still larger number 
of double*consonant8 that beg^ words ; while Lylb (1762) still further 
elaborated the method by adopting distinct characters for a very complete 
and almost perfect list of double-consonants beginning and also ending 
words. Subsequent writers seem to have ignored this important principle 
almost entirely, except in regard to the coalescents with B and L, pro- 
bably because of the difficulty of finding sufficient signs to their hand for 
a greater number. The method of Lylb, however, found its counterpart 
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in the system of Lxonasd (1888) of Cheltenhftm. I owe Mr. Lbovabd 
a debt of gratitude for his suggestive theory, and for his lists of double- 
oonsonants, initia], medial, and finaL By a novel plan of manipulation I 
have been able to bring all the possible coalescing consonants initially, 
medially, and finally under a methodical arrangement in my own system. 

2. LoeoGBAHS, or word-letters (».«., the expression of a whole word by 
one or more letters, either by a simple or a compound sign) are as old, in 
principle^ as the Art itself. Again we find this principle in Johk Willi8'0 
system. He applied the principle somewhat sparingly, and sometimes 
nsed arbitrary si^^is for the purpose as well as alphabetical characters. 
£i>MOin> Wnjjs mcreased the number of logograms to 200, and made a 
special claim for novelty in his system on account of them. I need noi 
IMurticularise systems when the plan, in one form or another, has been 
almost univer«i], but I may point out that at first only one word was 
allotted to each sign; but AjraxLL (1758) allotted three or four words to 
each Shorthand alphabetical character,* while Holdbwobth k ALDSiDaB 
(1768) introduced logograms in three positions in regard to the line; and 
that method has abo been much followed, especially by Mr. FrncAir. 
Professor Eyesbtt has very few logograms, and uses three positions for 
them. I have myself endeavoured to reduce the principle of logogram- 
position as much as practicable; and Mr. GuxST has claimed thiUb his 
system is so based that it would be an unnecessary adjunct to it. 

8. PHBAsnra. — ^This principle dates back to the introduction of the Art. 
JoHF Willis's phrases were mostly represented by arbitrary, or symbolical 
marks, as two ptmdlel strokes for '* as long as," a letter resembling P for 
*' Act of Parliament," and so on. Metcalvb and some others had examples 
of phrasing both by arbitrary signs and also by joining alphabetical letters. 
CABTWSiaHT (1642) and Rich (1646) adopted the alphabetical arrange- 
ment, rejecting the use of arbitraries for this purpose. Oabtwu&ht 
expressed the rule, " An whole sentence may be joined together as one 
mark." In Shblton (1641), Eyeiiabdt (16&8), and Bispath (1687), 
phrasing is confined to words all of which are dther preceded or succeeded 
by a vowel. The vowel place was shown bv the lift of the pen, or " vowel- 
mode;" still the writers spoke of this method as joining woids. MiUSOK 
(1707) allowed words endmg and beginning with the same letter, as "love- 
virtue," '* can-not-teU," to be joined, and gave about sixteen phrases as 
examples. Wbston (1727) joined words very extensively, much more so 
than any of his predecessors, and said that, " in this the excellency of this 
method doth chiefly conust." He allowed all words connected in a breath 
to be joined, but advised a break off on the occurrence of a noun or a verb. 
AsQiKLL (1758) permitted phrasing, but did not recommend it ; and he was 
followed in that advice by Swainb & SncMS. Bybom idlowed first 
consonants of words to be joined, with some mark of distinction added ; 
or the junction was to be indicated by the second word being placed in 
joined-position to the fint. Holdbwobth & Aldbipqi permitted words 
to be joined, but did not advise it. Tatlob (1786) disapproved alt(^;ether 
of phrasing, objecting especially to the joining of first letters of words. 
Lxwis permitted considerable latitude of phrasing. First letters of words 
joined were to be distinguished by a dot at the end ; and joined words 
of two characters each were to be distinguished by a comma at the end. 
Some very ^miliar phrases did not need these distinguishing marks. 

* A plan followed by Tatloa, Mavob, Lxwis, and others. 
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Moat (1888) insisted that» if words were to be joined by their first conso- 
nants, such consonants mnst be made to show, or indicate of themselves, 
whether a vowel preceded or followed each one of them, such a plan bein^ 
preferable, he said, to joining first consonants of words without any snch 
distinction. Words grammatically related he preferred for phrasing, bat 
even then insisted that the vowel, or vowel place, mnst be shown in or with 
each sign or character. Mr. Pitmak has carried phrasing to its utmost 
limits, wherever convenient junction will admit it. Professor Etebett 
joins words together very extensively, breaking at the vowel place for the 
" vowel-mode" device rather than at the end of a word. I have a limited 
use of phrasing in my system, confining it chiefiy to words that begin each 
of them with a vowel. Mr. Gubst allows pmrasing for what ne calls 
** common words." 

4. AvxiLiASY Tbbb BEFBBSENTATioiir. — ^It has been so common a 
method, in the majority of modem systems, to join the first consonants of 
the words which form our auxiliary verbs, that I need do little more than 
name the principle. I had this point in view in arranging the alphabetical 
•characters of my own system. So far as I can ascertain, this method 
originated with Mabok, who explained it at page 64 of his FUtme Volante 
(1707). The only prior attempt to methodise these words appeared in 
Bidpath'b book. He provided that the tenses (present, past, and future) 
should be expressed by the position of the following word, and a tick about 
it in the three positions respectively; and he applied rules of a like 
character to the moods of the auxiliary verbs. Wxstok (1727) improved 
upon Masov, by providing for the junction of' a character for the word 
**nof* in the auxiUary verb phrases, and claimed that such a device had never 
'before been invented. Gibbs expressed the negative by a dot in front of 
his joined characters. Gubkey adopted the plan of Masoit, with a device 
for adding the negative sign. Btbom permitted the junction of sig^ for 
" times and moods of verbs" with a joined sign also for the negative ; and 

Elans very similar have been adopted by the chief authorities succeeding 
im. 
6. Pbbpositions aitd TEBKnrATiONS. — In the majority of systems, 
from the earliest times, the alphabetical characters, or dots and other 
arbitrary marks, have been used disjoined, to express, just as is done at the 
present time, the prepositions and terminations with which the English 
language abounds. WiUiJS had many signs for prepositions, and one or 
two terminations, including ahont were provided for. EDaiOiTD WiLLia 
enlarged the termiuation marks to twenty or twenty-five, and claimed 
special credit for having done so. Metcalfe commenced the method of 
allowing preposition and termination marks to be joined to make up words 
when no vowel intervened, a device frequently followed by others. Dix 
(1641) provided some thirty terminations, chiefiy of two or more syllables, 
as dbUness, ifleation, ishment, plication, position, &c Noah BBrDGBS 
(1659) allowed the vrriter to vary his termination marks to make them 
signify those terminations which the writer mostly required. Masoh 
(1707) used the dot frequently, and a circle for *• in^ ;*' while two dots, 
placed side by side, meant " ing^ng." For the termination icle he crossed 
the preceding letter with the sign for L. Arbitrary marks for prepositions 
and terminations lasted a long time, but gradually died out. Maoautat 
(1747) rejected all terminations. He said, ** They are not wanted, when 
the radicals can sufficiently demonstrate words." Tipfik said " can** and 
"shon** might frequently be omitted. Bybou used dots in position 
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extenriTely for tenmnaiioiis ; and his alphabetical character terminations 
were used in position, relatively to the line of writing, and not to the 
preceding character — a device which no one else, that I am aware of, has 
followed. Blaiitohasd nsed dots vafaur positions against his characters for 
prepositions and terminations ; and alphabetical characters, in the position 
of the dots, expressed compound prepositions and terminations. Tatlob 
advocated that prepositions and terminations should be joined to the out- 
line, as a rule, and endeavoured to carry out that plan, m which he was 
followed by Lewis with regard to terminations, but the latter marked such 
terminations by an additional distinguishing dot. Matob used a joined 
circle for " sion** on the right, and for " iriff*' on the left, of the last character 
of a word. Moat adopted a similar plan for three or four terminations ; 
and used not only the open circle, but the blind circle, or large dot. He 
objected to disjoined prepositions, and said that, " to write the preposition 
in after the word has been written, is to take a barbarous leap backward." 
Mr. PiTKAK has only a small number of characters assigned to prepositions 
and terminations. Professor Etbkbtt has onlv a small number. I have 
used a great number of joined prepositions, in the first position above the 
line, and I have also a large number of alphabetical terminations, as, I 
believe, they g^ve rise to the least degpree of hesitation in word-bidlding. 
Mr. GvBST appears to have abandoned prepositions and terminations almost 
entirely. 

6. MiBCBLLAKxoFS ABBBBYiATiira Pbinciflbb. — ^Tho devices of the 
past may, in some measure, be classified. I give the advice of authors 
briefly, and name the authorities. I will begin with the subject of omitting 
words or parts of words altogether. You may leave out words in sen- 
tences {see SriLiif GEB, SHEi^ioiir, Tatlob, Clitb, and Liwis) ; leave out 
some smaU words, as to, a, an, the, of, of a, of an, of the (Lbwib) ; 
the (Mayob); of,MA conjunction (Eybbabdt); leave out syllables 
(CABTWBiChHT, &dpath) ; leave out end of long words (Cabtwbioht, 
RiDPATH, Stbingeb, Eyzbabdt, Shbi/ton, Colbs, Gibbs, TiBPiir, Lbwib, 
snd others) ; the radical part of a sentence may express the whole (Lbwis) ; 
an arbitnuy mark may signify the end of a known sentence (Eybbabdt) ; 
omit all medial vowels (Maoattlat, Tippik) ; a known consonant medially 
need not be written (Tippin) ; terminations like ehan may be omitted 
(Tippin) ; terms of Ait may be left out and filled in afterwards (Tmis) ; 
root words may signify all kinds of terminations (Maoaulay, Annbt, 
Hayob); words may be written by first consonant when the context will 
supply the word (Lbwis); initial vowels may frequently be omitted 
(Lbwis); medial parts or syllables of words may be omitted (Blabohabd, 
Moat) ; the primary syllable and the next one is enough to denote a word 
(Tatlob, Blanohabd) ; vowel and first consonant is enough for some 
words (Tatlob) ; an initial W may be omitted (Lbwis) ; "a few charac- 
teristic sounds of a word may stand for the whole/' and certain letters of 
certain terminations and prepositions may be omitted (Eyebbtt); the 
eommon omissions of Longhand, as '* Mr.,'' *' Mrs.," &c., may be followed 
in Shorthand (Eybbabdt, Avobll) ; the word "than** following "more^* 
as expresssing the comparative degree may be left out; and the words 
**of the,** ** in the,** &c,, following **mosff as expressing the superlative 
degree may be left out (Ridpath, Lbwis) ; common capital letters and 
■mall letters may represent words ( Ainnsr, Akgbll, Gubkbt, and others) ; 
tlis terminations " leee** and *' nest^ may frequently be omitted TMayob). 

On the other hand we are told: — '^ Little words must have vowels 
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becaiue thej are the keys of sentences" (Btbom); ''omit 90 mono- 
syllables** (Blanohabd). 

There are deyioes for indicating or disting^uishing deficient characters. 
Dots play an important part in this capacity. For instance:— A dot 
about a word may signify "my," **thsf,** 'Hhose,** &c. (Reopath); the 
plnral form may be signified by a dot instead of the S being written 
(ISbtcalpb, Eyebasdt, Weston, Gibbs) ; dots may be nsed for the 
termination " shon** ( WiSTOir and many others) ; the end of long words 
left ont mnst be indicated by a dot (AniStbt, Holdswobth &, ALDBioaE) ; 
when a syllable is wanting it must be shown by a tick or dot (Bybom) ; 
when the first letter is nsed for the whole word it most be distinguished by 
a dot over or under it (Bybom) ; when the first and last letters of a word are 
joined to represent the word the deficiency must be shown by a dot (Obavbs 
&> AsHTON, Mayob) ; if a noun, adjective, verb, or participle is represented 
by its first letter, the deficiency must be shown by a dot (Mayob). 

I may notice under this head a few peculiarities : — A letter, as G for 
** Gk)d,** L for ** Life,'* with dots around in five or six positions, may express 
as many relations or attributes — as " the servants of Gh)d," " the sons ol 
God," « the people of God," " the men of God," " the women of God," « the 
saints of God;" and so on of any word. The dot doubled would express 
another set of sentences ; and so hundreds and thousands of phrases be made* 
Cabtwbiqht invented this method, notwithstanding wMch RiOH coolly 
claimed it, saying of it — " Wherein the curiosity of this Art doth so much 
transcend all others." It was also used by Eyekabdt, STanraEB, Bid- 
path, BoTLBY, and other followers of Cartwright. 1 have elsewhere 
shown how Rich annexed his uncle Cartwright's system and transferred his 
own name to it. Tippik allowed letters to be written against rules, if 
more convenient; and Btbom allowed one letter to be written for another 
of like sound, for convenience of joining. Tatlob allowed T to be written 
for D at the end of words. A long dash was an arbitrary sign for the word 
** no^* with Eybbabdt; and was employed by Weston for the same word, 
being an elongation of his letter N ; but when placed by Weston over a 
word it signified the word "over;** while Gibbs used it, crossing an ante- 
cedent character, to mean the termination " UK* and " ishon." A sign K 
crossing a preceding letter stood for the termination, or word, hind; and 
L crossing a letter meant the termination " icle** in Gibbs's system. One 
character answered for both letters in the systems of Mason, Gibbs, and 
GiTBNET, when the letter ending the first word was the same as the letter 
beginning the next word, as ** last-time ;" but Gubney, in one edition, 
provided for thickening the letter to show the double capacity in which it 
stood. One of the most curious instructions to be met with is in Colbs^s 
and Gibbs's systems — viz., that you may substitute a Latin or other 
foreign word (Greek and Hebrew were sugg^ested), if the expression is thereby 
shortened ; thus you may write the Latin cis instead of the English *' on 
this side." 

I have notes of the systems which have used arbitrary, symbolical, or 
analogical characters. Few systems have been without them ; but they 
were designedly discarded, in theory at least, by Maoaxtlay and Bybou, 
and also by Blanchabd, who said they had been " used only by others 
because their alphabets, or the application of their alphabets, were deficient 
for the purpose." Moat said 06 arbitrary characters that they were 
** absurd and useless in a good alphabetical system." Nevertheless he us«d 
the circle as an arbitrary character. 
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PUNCTUATIOK AND NUMERALS. 

Somepf the old systems had pnnctaation marks, but, as a rule, they 
were abandoned, except for the period or full stop, which was expressed 
generally by leaving a long blank, but concurrently with this a mark was 
sometimes available. John Willis, Hbbvey, Mayob, and Clite h^ 
the long dash, upwards or downwards, diagonally from right to left if 
written downwards. Sheltoic used a large thick dot ; Weston two dots ; 
Angbll a long perpendicular stroke ; Swaine & Simms, Holdbwobth & 
Aldbidge the same ; Byboh a circle ; Lewis and Pitman a cross ; and 
Moat an open comma. I have an ellipse inclined to the right; and Mr. 
Quest has a "" double dit," which is two ticks or short strokes. 

In many systems the Arabic numerals have been expressed by Short- 
hand marks, viz., by Maoaulay, Tiffin, Lylb, Holdbwobth k 
Aldbidgb, Gbaybs k Ashton, Hebyey, Blanchabd, Lewis, Mayob 
and Moat. Angbll expressly disapproved of the method ; but Blanohabd 
affirms, in its favour, that he had found the Arabic numerals were not 
short enough. 

Two devices have been used to express whole numbers in tens, hundreds, 
and thousands. Mason, Weston, Gbayeb k Ashton, and Taylob 
expressed their cyphers by using dots ; and BiOH by dots in position 
around a cypher. . 

INVENTOBS WHO PERUSED FORMER SYSTEMS. 

Mr. Eitson suggested that I should make a note on this subject as I 
went through the published systems. I have only space lefb to mention 
the names of those who in their works acknowledge, cUreetly or indirectly, 
assistance from the perusal of former Stenographic works, viz. : — Edmomb 
Willis, Ridpath, Mason, Wbston, Gibbs, Macattlay, Tiffin, Annbt, 
Anobll, Taplin, Swaine & Simms, Bybom, Holdbwobth k Aldbidob, 
Gbaths & Ashton, Hebyey, Taylob, Blanchabd, Mayob, Cuyb, 
Lewis, Moat, Mr. Pitman, Professor Eyebbtt, myself, and Mr. Guest. 



DiBOUSSION. 

Mr. Edwin Guest said the Society should feel grateful for the 
fortunate selection of their new President, an eminent practitioner, and 
an earnest student of the scientific principles of Shorthand, qualities he 
had brought to bear upon the preparation of the valuable JPaper he had 
just read, and which made it of very great interest. There was no doubt 
of the importance of Dr. Westby-Gibson's discovery of the MS. system in 
the British Museum. If the alphabet was really such a simple one as 
alleged, they had lost 100 years' progress at least. The tables given would 
have been more serviceable, he thought, if the ni^nber of the compound 
characters had been given as well as of the simple ones. Some authors 
had had as many as 46 inflections for 26 letters. He thought the use of the 
curves to express vowels was a waste of power. Hitherto authors had 
been too fond of laying down hypotheses, instead of finding out what 
could and what could not be done. 

Mr. Matthias Leyy said that he could not agree with Mr. Pocknell 
about Macaulay. He admitted that Macaulay's original system had 
nothing in common with Byrom's, but his third edition, he maintained, 
was a counterpart of Byrom's. With regard to the British Museum 
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M9. lyitem, dUcovered by Dr. Westby-Oibson, he doubted wbeiher it 
could bave been read even if it could be written. Turning to Mr. Pocknell'f 
analysis, he could not call the character for d-d in Taylor's .qrstem a 
double-length : it was d added to d, and two strokes, not d lengtnened to 
add d. They should, however, remember that whatever the system might 
be the results it gave depended far more on the man who used it than on 
t&e system. 

Mr. T. A. Bbsd said the remark of the last speaker reminded him of 
an anecdote that was something to the point. Two Scotchmen being in 
colloquy together, the one saidC "£h. Bandy, mon, I wish I had your 
hands.'' ^d the reply was, " Ech, mon, tha' waud na be no use t* ye 
without ma head." It was so in Shorthand, the hands without the head 
were not much use. In dealing with the subject of the Paper Mr. Beed 
remarked that if the number of the simple characters assigned to the 
simple alphabet were to be the sole critenon of merit, no other systems 
stood any chance against those of Mr. Melville Bell and Mr. PockneU. 
The real question with regard to merit was, he thought, how many simple 
signs were used in a mass of writing ? How many simple strokes or 
curves ? How many loops and circles P How many varied leng^s and 
thicknesses P These, taken together, were the practical pointo. The 
important thing of all was to so use the simple forms as to get the beit 
practical result Other systems had quite as many simple strokes as Mr. 
Bell's or Mr. Pocknell's, but they employed them for different purposes. 
He reg^arded it as possible that the simple strokes might be mora profitably 
employed than for the mere letters of the nlphabet, and therefore he could 
not assent to the view that the number of simple strokes in the alphabet 
was a safe criterion of the merit of a system. With r^erence to " writing 
b^ sound," though so many of the authors referred to in the Paper had 
directed their followers to " write by sound," it was impossible to do so 
with an alphabet of 26 signs and with only 6 or 6 vowels ; but Pitman's 
system gave a perfect representation of sounds whoi the vowels were 
dotted in* 

Mr. J. B. BuBDBLL said the matter of the comparative frequency of 
recurrence of the letters was one of importance. In the results g^ven in 
the Paper they wero not told whether t and th had been counted as distinct 
letters. He then went on to argue that consonants could be sounded 
without the aid of vowels, and in illustration of his view uttered sounds 
which were understood to represent those of «, «A, the trilled r, and other 
consonants, as pronounced without vowels. These sounds, he said, were 
common in our language. [Mr. Gttbbt, " Universal"] As to positions, 
he thought their use a mere question of training the hand. He had met 
a system called ** Shorthand Made Easy," which might be. spoken of as 
" position in extrtmit,** for there was practically nothing but position in it 
[Dr. Wbstby-Gibsok :/' Instance Richardson's 28 positions and Moat's."] 
With respect to Macaulay, he thought he might have taken his looped 
characters from other authors than Byrom. Circles gave a great facility 
in passing from one character to another. Practice was the great test w 
every system, 

Mr. T. Hill asked if the looped characters of Byrom had not been 
nsed by previous authors P 

The Pbbsidbnt said they were first used by Edmond Willis, in 1618. 

To h€ canHnued,) 
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PRINCIPLES HITHERTO USED IN SHORTHAND. 

By Edwabd Pocenbll, President. 

(ContinuedfrompoffeiO,) 

Ds. Wbstbt-Gibson said he thought Mr. Pocknell was wrong in only 
abetting six simple characters to John Willis. He regarded John Willis's 
system of 1602, the first real Alphabetical Shorthand, as containing ten 
simple characters. Jeake, in his alphabet of 1748, had only eight charac- 
ters to apply to all the letters of the alphabet, each character doin? donble 
or treble dnty, and this should be borne in mind in estimating the 
simplicity of his system, which was so simple as to be non-legible. The MS* 
be (Dr. W.-G.) had found was in the ooane collection, and was entitled 
" Characterism." The author had written against Edmond Willis' alphabet 
of double-stroke characters (1618), and it was evidently, though not dated» 
assignable to the early part of the 17th century. It had never been printed* 
Such a work, if published at the time, would have made a wonderful advance 
in Sborthandk, It was strange that so many authors appeared to have set 
themselves upon |ihe task of making Macaulay a copyist of Byrom most 
undeservedly. Byrom, though he hastened to get an Act of Parliament for 
his system, had not used it when he got it, nor even published his book* 
Macaulay had a patent five years later, and there was not the slightest 
trace of filching from Byrom ; not one diaracter was similar. There was 
as much reason to say Uiat Byrom had taken from Macaulay as the con* 
trary. The two systems were as different as possible. He could not find 
taaj evidence of Byrom having himself published fifty copies of his 
system. All the evidence was the other way, and especially the statements 
in the preface of the work published in 1767, after his death, from his MS. 
There was great rivalry at the time between Macaulay, Byrom» and 
Weston, at Manchester, and probably the charge originated 160 years ago, 
and the late Mr. Lewis read it somewhere. 

Mr. Lewis wished to support the vote of thanks to the President for 
his address, which must have taken him much time and labour to prepare^ 
but would save much time and labour to those who came after him in the 
study of ihe science of Shorthand. With regard to Byrom and Macaulay, 
there was a slight obscurity in the wording of his father's " History," 
which was increased by the omission of Macaulay's second alphabet fr*om 
the plates; now that the President's industry had placed the three 
alphabets before them side by side, it was evident that what his father 
intended to convey was, not that Macaulay had taken Byrom's alphabet, 
but that he had taken his principles and applied them to his own first 
alphabet, spoiling them, however, by putting the loop at the end instead of 
Ihe b^^inning of a character ; * and if Macaulay had by any means what* 
ever seen Byrom's alphabet he thought there was nothing unreasonable in 
this supposition, but, on the other hand, he did not consider that Macaulay 
was excessively blameworthy if the supposition were correct. Dr. Westby* 

* On referring to the " History/' p. 112, it will be seen that Mr. Lewis, instead 
of saying that Macaulay had taken Bjrrom's alphabet, points out the difference 
between them, saying " while Byrom was content with uniting loops to straight 
hnes or regular curves, Macaulay writes the loops and irr^n>hu; curves." 
["Shobthahd," No. 22.— April, 1886.] 
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Gibson indeed seemed to. think it impossible that Macanlay could haye got 
hold of Byrom*s alphabet, bat the failure to produce any of the fifby copies 
alleged to have been printed did not prove that they never were printed^ 
and he bought Dr. Westby-Gibson should tell them how that statement 
originated iS it were untrue. Betuming to the Pre8ident*s address, pairing 
consonants might be well enough in systems in which thick and thin 
strokes were employed, but in other cases he thought it would be a 
hindrance to assigpiing the most simple character to the most frequent 
letter, because the letters of a pair would not occur with equal frequency, 
and the lines or curves of a pair would not be equally easy to make, so that 
an average of four considerations would have to be taken instead of one* 

Dr. Wbbtby-Gibsov remarked, with respect to the alleged fifty copies 
printed by Byrom, he had searched everv available authority, and gone 
carefully through Byrom's Journal, and he had come to the conclusion 
that these copies never existed. 

Mr. Pabkikboh asked what system had adopted a purely arthographical 
basis? 

Mr. SpabkhaiJi thought that, in speaking of position, Bichardson's 
aystem was worthy of mention, as that author had used poution freely. 

The Pbesidbnt, in reply, took the opportunilrf of reading part of a 
letter from Mr. Gumey-Salter, who said of the Paper : " I can see no 
safe data for your comparisons but the published systems ; yet I think 
there is a liability to error from merely counting heads. Some authors 
were much less capable than others ; in fact, I suppose some systems of 
modifications were put forward by men without experience or knowledge 
of what others had done, and their works were all but stillborn^ Tet they 
are reckoned equally with others in your tebles. For the same reason 
some of the Snorthand machinery suffers in comparison with others, 
because the numbers g^ven are those of authors who favoured it, not of 
practitioners who used it with success.*' Mr. Gnmey-Salter's observations 
were correct, but he (the President) had merely analysed the most com- 
plete and latest list of alphabets (that of Mr. Rockwell) for the purpose 
of historical data, and had left the reader to make his own deductions* 
He had not attempted to deal with the practice of the systems mentioned, 
but only to point out what the authors had said in their books as repre- 
senting their views on the various heads he had selected. His object bad 
been to attain historical accuracy. In regard to the points raised in 
discussion, he could not name the systems that had adopted the orthogra* 
phical principle. The third edition of Macanlay was, he thought, almost 
the only one that directiy professed to adopt it. If Mr. Levy could not 
bring some stronger evidence he could not accept his view as to Macanlay, 
who need not have gone for his loops to Byrom. Several authors had used 
looped characters before that time, and Macanlay had seen other systems* 
If Macanlay had copied Byrom from some MS. why did he not copy him 
more fuUy, and put the circle at the beginning of his characters like 
Byrom instead of at the end ? He thought Mr. Lewis' explanation was 
probably the more correct one ; and he could have agreed to a stetement 
of that kind, but not to the unjust charge made against Macaulay in 
*^ Lewis' and Levy's" histories. With all respect to Dr. Westby-Gibson, 
he held that John Willis had only six simple signs, as he could not regaid 
a sign which described three-fourths of a circle as a simple one. He had 
reckoned the strokes and segments of the circle, and of these Willis bad 
only six; and he did not use the semi-circle. 
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Dr. Wbstby-Oibsov here explained that John Willis' alphAbet, as 
eenerally given in histories, had only the six simple sig^s mentioned by 
Mr. Pocknell (being his edition of 1617 and later on), bat John Willia' 
first work of 1602— the previonsly unknown book which he (Dr. W.-G.) 
had discovered — gave the sig^ better made ; and there were really ten 
simple signs, of which fonr were semi- circles. 

Mr. PocKNBLL then oontinned, and said, in regard to Jeake's alphabet, 
though the signs were repeated, the letters were still represented by simple 
tigns. Their application was not in question at present. In regard to the 
freqaency of recurrence of letters, there was but little information to be 
obtained how the authors named in the Paper had arrived at their 
results. 



Thi second meeting of the fifth session of the Society was held at the 
Victoria Chambers, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday, December 2, 186(, 
Edwasd Pookkbll, Esq., Piresideni in the Chair. 

Pour new members were elected — ^Messrs. R. Lindsay, Leith; J. M. 
Warden, Morningside Gardens, Edinburgh j F. Todd» Bdinborgfa, is 
Fellows ; and Mr. Biddeli as Associate. 

Donations of Books to the Society's Library were made as follows »^- 
By the President, John Willis's Art of Memory (Sowerby's Translation), 
1661^ Modem Thom^kt, June^ July, and August^ 1882; eontaining 
Mr. Pocknell's Papera on Modem Thought t» Shorthand, By Mr. Samuel 
Oppeaheim, of 29, William Street, New York, two MS. Volumes, Leetwret 
on the Old Testament, delivered by Bev. C. Wellbeloved, in Manuel 
College, Yoi^, 1834, written in Shorthand. By Mr. H. H. Festett, 
JPhonetic Jounud, 1876. By L. J. Dessurne, Meneham*8 Shorthamd made 
J?«y, 

The Shorthand Hymn Book of the late James Ward, B. A., purchased fot 
iS3 3s., was then presented to the Soeie^ 1^ the fotlowing members i — 
Messrs. £. Pocknell, J. B. Bundell, J. £. Walford, Isaac PStman, T. A. 
Beed, Hugh James» Arthur J. Cook» W. H. GarAey-Salter.and J. Westiiy- 
Gibson. 

The following Pt^r was then read hy its author :^— 

THE BASIS OF SHORTHAND. 
By Thokas A£LBK Reed„ Past President. 

Thb topic for consideration for this evening is, ** Should the basis of 
Shorthand be (1) orthographhic — that is, following the common spelling ; 
or (2) strictly phonetic ; or (3) partly orthographic and partly phonetic, 
as in most of the older systems ?" 

I do not propose in this Paper to discuss at any length the general prin* 
dple of phonetic representation as applicable to ordinary writing; my 
object is to consider its applicability to the purposes of Shorthand. The 
principle itself may be briefly stated to be the written representation of 
words in strict accordance with their pronunciation. How widely the 
common spelling diverges from this principle I need hardly state to an 
audience like this. It is sufficient for me to recall the startling facts (1) 
that there is no letter in the alphabet which is always employed for the 
same purpose ; (2) that no sound in the language is always expressed by 
the same letter or combination of letters; and (3) that the irregularities of 
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English Bpelling are an admitted reproach to the language, and are ooih 
demned as an obstacle to education, and a hindrance to the stndy of etymo- 
logy, by the most eminent philologists and educationists of the day. 
The primal source of the evil is the madequate number of letters in the 
alphabet — twenty-six — to represent the forty sounds of the language. 
This leads to the overburdening of single letters with the representation of 
more than one sound, and to the adoption of dipthongal combinations to 
represent sounds not otherwise provided for. And tiie evil, so far from being 
minimised by sample rules, is aggravated by a wanton disregard of all rule, 
to such an extent that English stands pre-eminent amongst European lan- 
guages for its orthog^phi«il inconsistencies and absurdities. 

Nearly all Shorthand authors, at all events before the days of Pfaono- 
ffraphy adopted the common alphabet as the basis of their writing. Tiffin 
(1750) and four other authors produced systems of phonetic Shorthand 
before the publication of ** Phonography'* (1837), but I have not met with 
any evidence of their having been used, except, perhaps, by their authors. 
The constructors of Shorthand alphabets added separate sigiis for th, ch, 
th, and ng, which have no s^arate representatives in the common alphabet; 
but they made no attempt to deal with the various vowel sounds which are 
so inconveniently distributed among the five letters a, e, t, o, ti. The 
familiar sounds of on, 6, od, M (as in nctught^ not, food, foot), and others 
which are expressed by the common vowels written singly or in combina- 
tion, were left without special representatives, and the result was tnat an 
accurate vowel representation was a matter of sheer impossibility. Nearly 
every author of any repute saw clearly enough that it was impossible in a 
practical system te follow in all cases the ordinary spelling, and hence, as 
we were reminded in Mr. Pbcknell's useful Paper at our last meeting, the 
almost uniform instruction to the pupil was to write '*by the sound of 
words" (Rich), "to regard pronunciation more than the speUing of words^' 
(Gibbs), "to omit letters not pronounced" (Redpath), and the like. This, 
however, was very much like an instruction to make bricks without straw. 
The directions were specific enough, but the materials for carrying them out 
were not f OTthcoming. It is obviously impossible to express accurately the 
sounds of words if one letter has several functions to fulfil, and if there is 
no rule to tell the reader which of its various sounds is intended to be ex- 
pressed in any particular case. Let me refer to one set of words in which 
the directions I have ref^red to would be sure to fail. A general rule laid 
down in the early Shorthands is to omit silent letters. Now, the common 
vowel e at the end of a word is often silent in iteelf, but is supposed to 
lengthen or otherwise modify the sound of some previous vowel, as in thisie, 
wine, hide, hathe, breathe, hope, tape, rate, shame. By adopting the general 
rule of omitting silent vowels these words at once become thin, win, did, hath, 
breath, hop, tap, rat, and sham^ In most of such cases the context would 
probably be st^eient to decide between the conflicting words, but it ought 
not to be necessary to have recourse to the context when a word is written 
in full and in strict accordance with the rules of the system. The context, 
however, will not in all cases relieve the writer or reader of his difficulty. 
Take the last example as an illustration. A speaker says, '* I think such a 
proceeding a shame,*' The Shorthand writer omits the silent vowel at the 
end, and what wonder if he transcribes the sentence, " I think such a pro- 
ceeding a sham V* Here he actually inserts the vowel that is sounded, and 
is yet betrayed into an error ! With a phonetic alphabet the distinction 
would, of course, be preserved. 
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< I'gfainy there are Imndreds of words in whicfc iwo or more letters are vied 
Sn the common alphabet to represent a smgle vowel sound, as in heat^ 
bread, heagt, main, pail, goat, loaves. In these cases the snbordinate or 
feiloDt vowel would be omitted by most orthographic Shorthand authors ; and 
if the principal or sounded vowel were inserted the words might then be 
read bet, bred, best, man<, pal, got^ love^. Here again, even with the inser*' 
tion of a vowel, an obvious chance of daahing arises. 

It is espedallv in regard to the vowels that these difficulties occur, 
because it is chieffy in the means for vowel representation that the common 
alphabet is deficient. Nearly all the consonant sounds are represented in 
the alphabet, and where there is great irregularity in the mode of writing 
fthem, as by the use of gh or ph for /, tk for /, etc.. Shorthand students are 
recommended to follow the sound, tiiu* writing eni^ for enough, laf for 
lamgh. Tames for Thames. So when tiie consonant gh is sUenti as in 
brought, nearly all Shorthand authors, I imagine, would omit it, broi being 
considered ample for a full representation of this word» But how about such 
words as sought, oaughi f Here the omission of the gh would leave sot, wU, ot 
cot. Take ag^ain such a word ea psalm, Pand I, as silent letters, would, acccnrd. 
ing to tiie usual rule, be omitted, and then weehould have s, a, m, which 
might represent either sam or same. If it be said that in words where 
there woidd be this kind of clashing, the silent letters should be inserted^ 
an exception to the rule is introduced, and the writer is left to find out 
exactly the cases where a clashing would be possiUo. This would be na 
easy lask for a beginner, and even an experienced writer, in omitting these 
tSiesit letters, might easily be led into unexpected pitfalls, from which a 
more phonetic mode of writing would save him. To write a silent letter, 
however^ in Shorthand seems to me little less than an absurdity. There 
ean hardly be anything more incong^ous than to express, in a method of 
writing whose great feature is that it is short, more letters than are actually 
sounded. And yet this would seem in some cases to be a matter of neces- 
sity with imphonetic methods if errors such as I have mentioned are to be 
avoided. Thus the question must occadonally arise whether a particular 
outline is intended to be read orthoffraphically or phonetically, and such a 
method of uncertainty cannot but add to the perplexity both of the writer 
and the reader. 

The general concurrence of Shorthand writers in the adoption- of the 
phonetic prindple, as fkr as it can be carriiBd out with an alphabet of 
twenty-six letters, is a very strong indication of the desiralnlity or adopting 
the phonetic principle as the basis of Shorthand writing, if there is no 
strong and insurmountable objection to it in practice. Few persons pro- 
bably would deny that if the language wero now to be reduced to writing 
for the first time, the only reasonable basis to adopt would be a completely 
phonetio one, assigning to each sound a representative of its own, and using 
no letter in a double capacity. It is admitted on all hands that this is the 
only common-sense method of writing, at any rate to start with, and the 
only argunents for retaining the {Mresent irregular and unphonetic method 
are (1) the sentimental and conservative- one as to the undesirability of 
altenng a long-eetablished system that has grown up with the literature of 
the country, and forms, so to speak, part of the intellectual Kfb of the 
nation ; (2) the practical one as to the difficulty of reprinting hundreds 
and thousands of books in a new method ; and (3) the etymological one as 
to the supposed value of the common spelling in tracing the history of words 
derived from other languages. I do not stop to demolish these arguments. 
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It is needkn to lUy the skin. I am content for my present piupote to 
i^dmit that there may be Knne force in the objections which I have ena* 
merated. It is sniBcient to demonstrato that they have little or no bearing 
upon the subject of Shorthand. In the first place» a Shorthand writer 
cannot afford to be sentimental. Secondly, thore is no vast accnmnlatioQ 
of Shorthand literature which it woaM be tronblesome to reproduce if it 
were considered desiralde to do so. And then as to etymology, the reporter* 
in the exercise of his craft, thinks no more of it than he does of ooadratic 
equations. Qive him a good, easy, short method of expressing the woidfl 
to which he fistens, and all ether considerations^ histories], scientifie, pbllo« 
logical, or sentimental may, as Bums says, ** A* gae tapsalteerie O.'^ It is 
far more important -to him to kiiow that he has we right word on his Ixx^ 
in a legible form than that he should be precisely informed as to whether its 
origin be Sanscrit or Scandinayian. To follow a speaker quickly and aoca« 
lately is his great object^ to which all other considerations are subordinated, 
Whaterer force, th^yfore, there may be in the olgections to Fhonetio 
Spelling for ordinary writing, they haye no application to Shorthan4» 

The question then arises, Is it better to adopt the partially phonetio 
system of writing which is possible with a twenfr-six letter alphabet, or 
to write quite phonetically, which is only possible by means of an addition 
to the" alphabet of some twelve or fourteen letters r 

The i^Tantages of a strictiy phonetic basis are so great that it seems 
to me remarkable that when once they have been pointed out, any Short* 
hand author should be willing to frame an alphabet on the old metiiod« 
Witii a phonetic basis the errors to which I haye referred as likely to arise 
from a partially phonetie style of spelling are ayoided, the extended alpha* 
bet furnishing signs by which all tiie yowel and consonant sounds in the 
language can be accurately e^nressed. In the next place the writer of a 
good phonetic method is able, when he hears an unfamiliar word, to write 
it exactly as it reaches his ear, without troubling himself for the moment 
as to ite orthography, and without puazling himself as to the best mode oif 
lepresenting it, as he assuredly would do if he were a stenographer of the 
old sdiool. In pre-phonographic days I think I am right in saying scarcely 
any Shorthand- writer or reporter attempted in actual practice to expresa 
in Shorthand difficult or unusual proper names, or words of an unfamiliar 
character. The general adyice in early Shorthand works is, to write such 
wordB in longhand, and it is obrious that it would be dangerous to atten^t. 
to express them by letters which are sometimes read phoneticiUy and 
sometimes in accordance with common spelling. When a word of thia 
character is heard, the writer has no time to stop and consider how he may 
saf dy write it, that is, with the assurance that he will be able to repro- 
duce the sounds when he comes to read his notes. His work must be dime 
at once, or not at all. If he is not seyerely pressed he may try to use 
longhand, but even here the letters emjdayea may not senre to recall the 
pronunciation of the wcnrd, for so uncenrtain and irregular is the longhanct 
alphabet that almost any combination of letters may be read in yariooa 
ways. To illustrate my meaning let me mention a yery simple case that 
occurred some time ago in my own practice. At a Spelling Befbrm meet^ 
ing at which I was reporting some of the speeches, the chairman. Dr. 
Gladstone, remarked that a roreigner would naturally suppose that the 
letters t, to, o, would spell two. Here was a combination of sounds that 
could bcji and was, expressed with the greatest accuracy, but X am sure X 
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shonld haye been puzzled at the momexit to glre a good longband eqtd- 
Tslent to the sonnds. Indeed, when I came to make a transcript of the 
notes I was in such doubt as to the best mode of representing the new 
word in longhand that I shirked it altogether, and simply wroto the pho- 
nographic ' leaving the printers at Bath to do what they pleased with 

it. To hare written two wonld, of coarse, have been absnrd. Twob 
might perhaps ^ve answered the purpose, but those letters might be read 
Uoo-ee, The Bath authorities solved the difficulty by printing iwoh, 
which I confess never entered my dull brain. Kow, if one could be puz- 
zled with a little word like this, containing two sounds only, it is easy 
to jsee what troubles mi^ht arise with stUl longer and more difflcnlt 
combinations. Take an African name which I recentiy met with, Unuhieh. 
Of course, on hearing such a word for the first time the writer could not 
be sure of the spelling, and he might well be excused for any hesitation in 
writing it with a twenty-six letter alphabet. With a phonetic one there 
is no difficulty whatever. The proper phonetic symbol so accurately ex- 
presses the sound that there can be no difficulty whatever in deciphering 
^t, and when once the exact pronunciation is known the writer is in a 
better position to ascertain its spelling when he comes to transcribe his 
notes. (Not, however, that it very much matters how African names are 
spelled, so long as the pronunciation is tolerably well-expressed.) 

Again, it is sometunes very desirable to express the exact pronuncia- 
,tion of some provincialism, or odd expression of a speaker, and it need 
hardly be said that this can be much more easily accomplished by* a phonetic 
than by an orthographic system. In like maimer, the accurate expression 
of words in a foreign language is almost a matter of impossibility with an 
Tmphonetic Shorthand ^phabet, while with a completely phonetic one, 
with the addition of some half-dozen signs for frequently recurring sounds 
not heard in English, it is accomplish^ without much difficulty — ^that Is, 
if the words are slowly and distinctly uttered. 

The only objection to an enlarged phonetic alphabet is the trouble of 
learning the additional letters, and their meahings ; but this is So trifling a 
matter that I think it may be entirdy left out bf consideration. In com. 
• paiison with the other work to be done in the acquisition of a good prac- 
tical, knowledge of Shorthand, it is utterly insignificant. I quite admit 
that Mr. pitman's phonetic arrangement or the single and double Vowels, 
including the to and y series, requires some little cohsiderstion. and practice 
before the writei; has it completely at his fingers' ends ; and I know that 
many phqnographers, even professional reporters, do hot give themselves 
tbe little trouble that is necessary to acquire this familiarity, and thus 
take fiiU advantage of the phonetic method. Some indeed make it' a bottSt 
ihat th^y never teouble themselves with making distiuctious betwe^ the 
diffidrent vowels of the to and y iSeries, and Iscarcelyeven know what they 
~are. I consider this to be a great mistake. These distinctions may oft^ 
l>e unimportant, but with practice it is as easy to observe as 'to disregard 
tbem, and the advantege of observiUg them 1)3, the extreme predsion 
which IS thereby obteined — a precisidn which now and then may prove to 
1)0 of the greatest value to the reporter. When I was largely engag^ in 
teaching Shorthand, I was often asked by my pupils when they might 
l[>ejgih to omit vowels in writing, and my general answer was that they 
might begin to omit them as soon as they knisw perfectly how to insert 
them. I think ^he advice was souiid, and I would still uige those who 
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may learn or hftTe learned Phonography never to be satisfied thleas ib'ey 
have 80 complete a maitery of all tlie simple and compound vowelB, that 
they can insert them quickly and accurately, even in long and unfamiliar 
words. 

In these remarks I haye not discussed the details of the various pho- 
netic systems in Use. I am aWare that they differ slightly in regard to 
the elementary sounds which are taken as the alphabetic basis. I haTe 
rather dealt with the general principle of phonetic representation, which 
is not affected by iight diversitieB in the modes of applying it. 



The Pbbsidbnt hoped that every point, pro and eon^ would be brougfht 
forward and thoroughly discussed. With this olgeCt he alluded to some 
matters not mentioned by Mr. Beed — namely, the fact that a phonetic 
method would not disting^h between words of different spelling bat 
of the same sound | and that a purely phonetic system, worked pho- 
netically, could not be used for copying documents in the ancient fortn of 
spelling, such as antiquarian authors required. Applied to the test laid 
down by the writer in the Phonetic Journal (4th July, 1886), that ** the 
number of uses which any system can successfully subserve is an element 
of no small importance in any endeavour to ascertain its merits," the 
phonetic method would fail in copying ancient MSS. In the phonetic 
system best known there are only three letters, I, r, and «, that really carried 
sound with them) by the arrangement for their use so as to indicate the 
place of the vowel. If this arrangement was good for three signs, why 
not for all the others P On such a basis 60 or 80 signs were necessary in 
a truly phonetic system. ThiB had been accomplished in three systems 
extant. If signs were used for the sake of brevity and legibility to nmiCATB 
Initial and final sounded vowels, why object to mdicate (not wrUe) a final 
silent vowel for the same purposes, especially that of legibility ? If, for the 
sake of hrevity, consonants were left out of words, why not, for the sake of 
legibility, indicate (not write) a mute vowel ? If inaividuaUty of outline 
was desirable, as had been admitted, why discard any means by which that 
could be attained P On the whole, then, as the object of the Society was 
to discover the principles of a system '* adapted, if possible, to general use," 
he preferred a more truly phonetic system than had existed prior to Bell 
(1852), so arranged that it could be worked both phonetically or ortho- 
grapmcally, at we will of the writer, and be capable of distinguishing 
between words, in groups having the same consonants, and of being used to 
copy literally any kind of alphabetic writing, ancient or modem. . 

Mr. Alfbbd JA.NX8 (having seen the proof of tiie Paper) sends a reply, 
of which the following is a sumnury : — With reference to the general 
question of spelling reform, I think it is quite a different matter fi^m the 
question of spelling in Shorthand. As I have already contended, Short- 
hand is not a handwriting — at any rate, for common use. In considering- 
the subject of phonetic spelling in Shorthand, we should understand 
whether we mean spelling or writing, because I think that I discern in 
the Paper a tendency to confound the two. Any Shorthand that has 
distinct signs for the several letters, and that uses these ngns according to 
sound, and not according to spelling as apart ttom sound, is clearly pho- 
netic, having regard to the title of the Paper; and therefore most systems 
of Shorthand have be^ phonetic within the range of their alphabets, which 
have frequently been incomplete. But it appears to me that the author of 
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the. Paper anggestftsometiiiiig more than this, iihplyiiig-^efther that Pho- 
nography is superior hecanse, to some extent, it shows phonetic resemhlanoes 
by the device oi thick and thin (thonesh it gives np the attempt in the cases 
of half-size and donhle-leng^h letters); or, hecanse it aims at giving the 
me^ns of representing tha vowel sounds. If the former is intended, then I 
should hold that there is no phonetic advantage in having thicks and 
thins for the phonetic pairs, for this distinction m mnch more likely to he 
disregarded in practice than a distinction in form, and if it he not pre- 
served, the phonetio quality is lost. I have adopted the thick and thin 
distinction in my new system, not ont of compliment to Phonography, hot 
as a means of obtaining a more complete consonant alphabet thMi Mr. Pit- 
man has been able to provide, and of doing without the fonr qnarter-circle 
chanMSters, which are pit&lls in his. system* But if my second inference 
he ooirect^ and Mr. Beed, in advocating the phonetic principle in Short- 
hand, refers chiefly to Shorthand as wntten, tnen it appears to> me that he 
is faUing into the fallacy I have before referred to of confoanding Short- 
hand with handwriting. The members €i this Society can hardly, indeed, 
be a proper tribunal to try the question of phonetics in Shorthand; 
because what would be thought of judges who< systematically bioke the 
laws, and declared it was not possible to carry them out ? Yet that is oqr 
case. We are somewhat in the position of Sir Thomas More, who, living 
under a despotism, compensated himsdf by imagining an ideal state— a 
Utopia, which never existed, nor will exist. We are either reporters, or 
penions who aim at writing reporting Shorthand. What, then, is the repre- 
sentation of sound to us ? Our Shorthand outlines become mere symbols, 
like Chinese characters, representing words, but by no means represents 
log sound'. Thus, when Mr. Pitman gives pb for '^public," how can 
that be called representing sounds when« besides the Ic, the two vowels are 
entirely omitted ? The common practice of Shorthand-writers shows how 
importent it is — ^unless with regard to handwriting, which is something 
more than Shorthand — to distinguish between consonants and vowels in 
iq;>eaking of writing as "phonetic" We omit vowels, and how can words 
with the vowels left out be said to be " written by sound P" I now come 
to the question of the necessity for a complete vowel system in Shorthand, 
and here I unhesltatiiigly vote for the third section of the title of the 
Paper — ^namely, a method partly orthographic and partly phonetic; 
because I hold that our Shorthand cannot be held to exist apart from our 
longhand. We learn longhand first, we are familiar with it and with its 
q[>eUing before we learn Shorthand, we practise the two concurrently, and 
we have longhand and not Shorthand habitually in our minds, i think, 
therefore, that the sounds represented by the vowek a, e, i, o, u in long- 
hand may very well be represented by them in. Shorthand^ thus adopting 
9n orthographic arrangement ; but uiat separate marks are required for 
Towel sounds not represented by a, e, i, o, u— ^tbua supplementing ortho- 
g^phy by a phonetic method to that extent only. I think Mr. Reed, in 
advocating a phonetic vowel arrangement, and in the illustrations he has 
£^en,has overlooked ffx the moment the important fact that in Shorthand 
we do not rely upon vowels. I should not, for instance, write a vowel at 
aU in **$ham,** but I should probably write one in "shame** It is my 
habit to insert long vowels only. Mr. Beed's argument does not apply, 
except iq>on the supposition that a Shorthand-writer inserts all sounded 
Towels, and depends upon them ; and this is not the case. To say that 
one ^hojold be able to express any vowel sound, if one wishes to do so. 
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when; in fact, one doetf not wisli to do so, reminds me of tlie etory 
of. this jMunon who thought the Qaaker oiij?ht to pay a church rate 
hecauae he conld go to the cjlinrch if he l&ed. Witii respect to the 
African name, I imagine a reporter of a lecture on African explora- 
tion would get' from the lecturer or from a map the namee he did-not 
know* Th^l, I think, is the common practice! The illustration seems 
like a reyival of the curious superstition which used to prevail among 
amateur Phonographers, and of wluch we now hear so little, that hj means 
of Phonography a person could take notes of a hmguage he did not tinder- 
■tand4 B^des, an African explorer nught- give a few names with the 
Kafl^.** click," or such as ^'Mgoma," "JK^mbt Mbonffo," in whieh m and 
a, following, consonant are' pronounced with one articmatien. How would 
Phondgiaphy avail in such cases? In all these matters iSborthandis a 
treacherous tiling. Memory, longhand, reference, in<quiry— these are the 
<»ily means of giving a good account of what a reporter does not know. 
For What he dees know. Shorthand may do well enough. Further, ord^miY 
correct dictionary language is not the only lang^uage spoken by Inen. A 
good deal of dialect is spoken and written, and if Shorthand most have a 
plhonetic basis it shouldhe able to veprescoit dialects of Enc-lish. Phono- 
graphy makes great claims to show the sounds, bat I am not aware that it 
has jdver under&ken to popularise poems in the Dorsetshire and fiancashire 
dialects, or to set forth the Yorkshire, Northumbrian, Kew Bngland, or 
Negro dialects. It would, I should think, scarcely be equal to elbowing 
how a London costermong^er would sav, in one word of four rapid syllables, 
'^'ifimrth'mahth.'' But the feats I have indicated are mere pleasantries 
and diversions in the common printed and written alphabets. By way of 
disproving miy contentioni^ let any one well acquainted with Phonog^phy 
do the best he can with the specimens of dialect, and submit the writing 
for transcription hj a Phonographer who has never read the origiiialB. 
Take the " Biglow Papers" or '* The Horthem Farmer." I mean, of eourse, 
expressing every vowel and consonant sound. I should like to compare the 
transcription^-^if . they were ever made — with the originals. I do not 
doubt that Mr. Beed would come triumphantly out of the <ndeal I have 
suggested ; but then he is strong enough to play with the phonetic, or any 
other, basis of Shorthand. To weaklia^, phonetics are a snare if applied 
to other than well-known words. 

Mr. Gubkit-Sai/ieb proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Reed fw his 
very intieresting Paper, and expressed a hope that his calm and impartial 
tone would be mainthined, so tnat the series of discussions, of which tlos 
was the first, would not degenerate into battles between the rival systems. 
He thought that to-night's question was interesting to all Shorthand- 
writers, because, although Phonography was more phonetic than many other 
systems, especially in its expression of vowel sounds, aU were more or less 
phonetic The question was how far it was desirable to express the niceties 
of' distinction between vowel sounds in Shorthand. If they conld be 
expressed without loss of speed or distinctness, of course it was desirable to 
express them; but it must be remembered that the Shorthand machinery — 
the number of signs and contrivances (such as position) by which to express 
sounds— is limited, and if we employed any of that machinery to express 
vowel distinctions unnecessarily, we were not making ah economical use 
of our materials, and should suffer for it by having more work to do in 
expressing other sounds. The oh! systems which had been spoken of as 
non-phonetic expressed broad diltinctions between vowels and the number 
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of words in th^ kiigaa|(9 wMch coolil . not" be ditiingiiiahed fay theM broAd 
Yowei distiiiction*, was not great. Of thoie agaia the g^reater naniber 
would be distinguished from one another by the sense of the context. As 
to the, few which. remained any. intelligent Shorthand-writer witi» a large 
experience, would not f lol to observe^ while writing, whenever one of them 
qccnrred in a context in which it may be- mistaken for another, and by the 
ud of his memory, with some mark made at- the time, he oonld distingoish 
be;kween them with certain^* Was it worth while, for the sake of snch 
me caseji of clashing, to use np valnable Shorthand nuudnnery? This 
i9 applied to the small wiords with few consonants. As to the larger words, 
•the niceties of vocaUsation were not, in lus opinion, important, the oonso- 
nantf, together with the., means of expressing three mfferent classes of 
vpwciu, being amply . sufficient. For. example: nrlnshn (rerolntion) was 
epily distingoished firom rvlshn (reyulsion) and from nrlashn (revelation). 
A, necessity never arose of diBtingnishing between the a in father and tlw 
A in fate i^ wprds of more than one syllable. He thought that if any one 
set out to cpnstmct' a system of Shorthand from a stndy of the laryaz 
instead ;of from a conside^tion of the beet mode of diBtingnishing between 
wQi4s,he would be. very likely to be misled into proriding for annnnecetsary 
expression, of distinctions or distinguishing between words by. expiressing 
niceties of pronunciation when some simpler mode of distinction might ha^e 
been taken. la. commpn^ writing and printing those niceties were found 
imoecesiaryv and if introduced into Shorthand the distinetion was lest 
again when the notes, were copied . out. If tiie means of expresring nice 
Towd distinctions led beginners to express them in &ir writing and .to omit 
vocalisation altogether when pressed for speed, as his ex:perieBoe ledr-him to 
think they did, the result for legibility was worse if they had contented 
th^mselvefi. with the broad distinctions whi<^ were found stiffieient by tbe 
wpteca of the, older sysfcems. The simple question .was whether the nioMies 
of TQcslisation a^orded the most ecpnomicumode of distinguishing between 
wfffds; and the answer to that question.wouldvary indifSBren^^npstems 
according to. their different use of the Shorthand mM^unery. ' It was 
impossiUe ia this, case^ as it would be when " position" came to be disenssed, 
to lay down en absolute rule applicaUe to all systems. As to., the writing 
of A&ican names and the copying of obsolete spelHng in ancient mannscript^ 
he thought those olbjects were insignificant in comparison, with reportnig, 
and it would be a great pity if the difficulties of a professional Shorthana- 
wiiter«. in keeping pace with rapid speakers, were increased bv any adap* 
ta^n of his. system to barbarous cualects. Let there be, if necessary, 
another system for such .subsidiary purposes and for amateurs; but do not 
let them embarrass, us when endeavouring to per£9ct our instrument for 
the increasin^y important and difficult work of professional Shorthand- 
writing. 

Mr. Pe/lbsv, (Brussels) presumed that the great use of Shorthand was 
to report current proceedings rather than take copies of existing and 
ancient records. With regard to phonetic reporting, the difficulty he had 
always felt was the difference in the pronunciation of the vowels indjlfferent 
parts of the country. How could any. system of Phonography deal with 
the different pronunciations of the vowel sounds in the North ismd in the 
Sonth of England?. 

Mr, EiTSOir, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Beed^ said the 
Society was greatly indebted to him for the manner in which he had 
brought forward this subject. His arguments w«» so strong and hia w^y 
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of putting them was so telling, that there was little to critidse in the 
Paper. He (Mr. Eitson) looked upon taking ^wn dialect as outside the 
}>ale of practical Shorthand. Readers would not care to have speeches 
given them exactly as they were delivered. Mr. Janes had said that the 
phonetic writers hroke the laws they professed to obey, but the laws of 
Shorthand were not always so consistent as to enable the l^eory to be 
adhered to in practice at the pace necessary to write it to follow the voice. 
They might have a Shorthand capable of expressing everything that was 
said, but it might be quite unfitted for rapid writing. Context, be thought, 
was a sufficient guide in deciphering words of the same sound though of 
different spelling and meaning. 

Mr. Alfbsd H. B&ow37B said he was unreservedly in favour of an 
entirely phonetic bcuis for Shorthand. He emj^atically dirouted the 
possibility' of constructing a strictly phonetic system of Shorthand that 
could be applied as such to verbatim reporting or rapid writing, none the 
less the phonetic basis was, in his opinion, not only the best, but the only 
practically safiei and sufficient one. Taking Mr. Pitman's Phonography 
as the b^ known and aa being admittedly the nearest approach to a 
phonetic system, he pointed out that to secure the brevity in the writing 
necessaay to liable expert writers to keep pace with rapid speakers, fifty 
per cent, of the phonetic element used by speakers had to be omitted, and 
to secure this brevity the phonetic piincipie had to be entirely sacrificed, 
as in the words " opinion,^ arbitrarily r^resented by nn, ** di£^«nf by d, 
'^capable'' by kp, and so on with hundreds of words all represented by 
arbitrarilv-diosen outlines: that could not be said to even suggest thjs real 
Bounda of the words they stood for. If then a phonetic system is incapable 
of expressing all the elements uttered in a given series of words with 
auffident brevity for rapid reporting purposes, as the same words expressed 
orthographically would contain from fifteen to twenty per cent, more 
elements to be expressed, it was obvious that on the score of brevity iAiB 
orthogn^hic method was wholly inadmissible. The remarics so often 
made tfa to the d^oulties reporters experience in' dealing with lorogn 
words, g*eographical names, &c., was one that no system could overcome; 
but after many years^ personal experience in India and elsewhere, where 
'* difficulties" of this kind were of perpetual recurrence, he could only say 
that he could not but regard them as being wholly overrated, and a Short- 
hand system that permitted of their being expressed when known accom- 
plished all that was either necessary or desirable with regard to the sup- 
posed advantage of distinguishing homonyms in Shorthand, such as fOfigU, 
rite, write, right, he could not admit it. The reporter had cmly the sonnd 
and the context to guide him to the right word, and if compelled to choose, 
in the hurry of rapid reporting, womd as often as not select the wrong 
outline, while in many cases neither the sound nor the spelling indicated 
which of two meanings should be applied to a given word, as in the 
phrase " an old saw,'' the ambiguity of which was obvious. With such 
phrases as "an ice-floe^' and '^a nice flow,'* the distinction would depend 
wholly on the accuracy of the speaker's elocution, and a reporter must 
depend for the correctness of his rendering entirely upon his own 
Judgment. 

Mr. A. 6. Whattok saw no necessity to have different outlines for 
words of different spelling, but of the same sound, any more than there 
was a necessity to distinguish between words of the same spelling, but of 
different accent, and different meanings. 
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Mr. Hugh JAmn, in snpportmg the vote of thanks to Mr. Beed 
■aid, although the Paper had raised a good deal of discussion, that dis- 
cussion touched only up6n the fringe of the snhject. One of the ohjects 
of the Shorthand Society was to endeaTOor to discover a system of Short- 
hand, if possihle, that should he universal in its application, and one of the 
great advabtagte of the Society was that it hronght together practical 
men who were daily engaged in making use of different constnxctive prin- 
ciples. The most perfect system of Shorthand must consist, to a great 
extent, of arbitrary forms, and the nearer they adhered to some fixed 
prindple of construction upon a fixed basis the better would be the system. 
As to the different modes of pi^onouncing the same words, and the different 
meanings of words of the same sotmd, those men who had sufficient brain 
power to overcome a system of Shorthand so as to use it, would have quite 
sufficient mental power to remember the sense in which those words were 
used at the time they heard them. A phonetic was better than an ortho- 
graphic system. Foreign names could not be written orthographicaUy, 
but th^ could be written phonetically. As to using Shorthand for taking 
copies of old manuscripts, it would, no dodbt, save time in copying such 
docoments from books in private libraries, but those who said that, being 
specialists, would know how to spell the words correctlv in the old forms. 

Mr. A. L. LliWIs said that he was personally in nvour of the third 
eoQTse proposed, namely, a partly phonetic and a partly orthographic 
system. As to tlie question of spelling reform, change in spelling, which 
were no doubt desirable, must be gradual. To have Shorthand on one 
basis and longhand on another, would make Shorthand both more ^fficult 
to learn and to read. A system of syllabic Shorthand would obviate some 
of the difficulties which were experienced, but which were experienced 
more in tilieoiy than in practice. He had lately invented a sig^ for his 
own system (J. H. Lewis', 1816) to express ght m words such as " right,** 
"nought," " brought," &c., and found it very convenient for reading. 

Mr. J. B. 'RwDVLL said, to be able to discuss this matter properly 
required some knowledge as to what a phonetic system was and what an 
orthographic system was. He himself could not conceive what a purely 
orthographic system of Shorthand could be like, and on the other hand 
the surprise shown by the President, who had written a professedly 
phonetic system fbr many years, when he (the speaker) at their last 
meeting uttered some of the phonetic elements singly and apart from 
other sounds, showed that even he was likely to have an imperfect under- 
standing of what a really phonetic system meant. 

The discussion was then adjourned until the meeting of April 7th* 



The third meeting of the fifth session of the Society Was held at the 
Victoria Chambers, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday evening, January ^ 
1886, Edward Poclmell, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Two new members were elected as Fellows :^-Me8srs. B. Gabell, 17> 
Clifford's Inn, W.C, and James Wellington, 88, Fellow's Road, South 
Hampstead, K.W. 

The donations to the Society were : by Mr. Pocknell, 2 vols. Trial tf 
Some Todke, as taken in Shorthand by J. H. Blanchard, 1795, and Swifts 
Sand, Anonymons, 1885 ; by Mr. J. B^ Bundell, MaHonal Shorthand, by 
0. Carl Mares, 1885. 
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The following Paper waa then read by its author : 

ON POSITION, 

By J. B. BTmi>BCL» Esq., F.6h.S. 

*Mr. Bttndell began his Paper by referring to the object which the 
Shorthand Society had in view in endeavonring to encourage the foun- 
dation of fk system of Shorthand ** suited for general use." Bid this mean 
a mode of short writing suitable for replacing ordinary longhand as a 
means of general communication, or a system of Shoithand for use by 
experts, a system swifb and sure but not necessarily easy, and one which 
would neea transcription into ordinary writing, and spelling before its 
results could be niade available by the multitude ? His own-predilections 
led him to seek for the first, but there was little doubt that the second 
was the object at which the Society {timed. The distinction was one of 
importance as regarded the subject pf tiie eyening, for \S. it could be shown 
that th,e observance of position led to brevity and clearness it was not 
necessarily to be excluded from consideration on account of its assumed 
difficulty. It was probably a swift and sure Shorthand for experts that 
the Society hajd in view, not one which should encourage the .multitude to 
turn to Shorthand- writing. Attention was then drawn to the system of 
Bichardspn (1806) and Moat (1833),. wMch made great use of position, and 
yet had at onetinie a considerable following. Very small errors in position 
m these systems led to such very great differences of sound, that it seems 
&ir to suppose that it was. on this account, qu^ as much as on account of 
any difficulty necessarily inherent in position, that these systems ^ad fallen 
into disuse. Por the most extreme development of -position we had, how- 
ever, to turn to a quite recent worjc, Shorthand piade Eat^ ; or, the 
■Locomotive System of Stenography (Stanford, Charing Cross, 1881). In 
this system, which is thoroughly phonetic and based upon a combined 
0tudy of Pitman and Moat, positions are assigned, on sets of small squaresi 
for all English sounds and many use^ classes of such sounds, and words 
are expressed by linking these positions together. A priori this would be 

E renounced a quite impracticable system, but the inventor stated that he 
ad acquired facility in its use after but a moderate amount of practice, in 
such time as could be spared from professional duties of a totally differ^t 
character. The fact that Such complicated systems had ^proved let all 
feasible in anybody's hands wai^ presumptive evidence that a much smaller 
number of positions, judiciously idlotted, could be worked by professional 
writers without difficulty. 

Mr. Bundell then gave the result of his own experience in observing 
nine vertical positions by means of two horizontal lines. He contend^ 
that as he, an amateur Shorthand- writer, had obtained a speed certificate 
of 120 words per minute, andfound it easy to observe the required positions, 
professional writers would be able to observe them when writing at mu(!h 
nigher speeds. He had had no experience in. observing positions, Jnqni^ 
writing, by reference to vertical lines, but a friend of his (Mr. Pitcium), 
accustomed to report law c^es of a scientific and technical character, Was 
in the habit of doing so. By adopting vertical as well as horizontal lines 
the number of positions could be extended to eighteen or twenty-Seven. 
Whether the positions would prove more valuable if assigned to vowals or 
consonants he would not say, but that they could be observed with aufficie&t 
accuracy, supposing that similar sounds were grouped together, he hftd no 
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donU whateyer* The adrerge opinian of penom who had attempted to 
graft position on to a system with which the j were alreedj familiar was of 
no weight compared with that of the writers of s jstems in which position 
entered at the very first and consistently penraded the whole. In systems 
like those of Gamey and Professor Everett the ohserrance of breaks* or 
Towel modes, was not fonnd to be difficult, and great legibili^ resulted. 
This was proved by the excellent transcripts habitoally made by persons 
in Messrs. Gnmey's employ of notes of evidence which they had no oppor- 
tunity of hearing. This could not be done unless the vowels were freely 
indioated. In conclusion^ Mr. Bundell said that to his mind the r^ection 
of the artifice of letting various positions of the simplest and most nwidly- 
formed character take the place of complicated combinations, impossible to 
tmoe correctly at hi^h rates of speed, was perfectly analogous to the rejection 
in arithmetic of position values in numeration, and a recnrrenoe to notatloa 
by meims of the JEtoman letters. 



The FESSZDinrc said the question must be looked at from all sides. 
The F!^^ had dealt chiefly with vowel position, indicated by the conso- 
nantal si^ns in relation to tiie line, or Unes^ of writing* There was not 
only position of that Idn^ but tlie position of detached vowels in relation 
to an outline previously written, and likewise the position of a second 
consonant sign in relation to tiie preceding one as existing in the syetems of 
Gnmey and the older methods, and in the recent one of Professor Bverett. 
Position in regard to the line iX writing was mnch more difficult to adhere 
to in rapid writing than the position of vowd or oonsonant sign against an 
eotline previously written. For his part, while he could not see a wav to 
do witiiout position altogether, he would like to see its use curtailed as 
much as possible. The position of detached vowel marks had been prao- 
tieally superseded by the more modem methods of indicating in the ovtiinfls 
the places where the vowels in words occurred, and this plan, originating 
with ]&. Alexander Melville Bell, had been foUowed in Legible Skorihamd 
and in Audeoffraphy, greatly to tiie advantage of breviiy and legibilify. 

Mr. KiTSOir, in proposing a vote of thanks, remarked that, though 
Mr. Rundell's ideas were theoretically very good, tiiey did not work out so 
well in practice. In Pitman's system position was a matter of importance, 
bat its develc^ment, as advocated by Mr. Bundell, was far in advance of 
what Phonographers had been accustomed to. The multiplicity of positions 
would entail much time in considering when and how to use them. 

^ Mr. T. A. Rexd seconded the vote of tlumks. He tiiooght that, in 
spte of Mr. Anderson's dictum against the use of position, it would be a 
|nty to throw away so valuable a stenographic expedient. It seemed 
almost an impossibiliiy, however, to preserve nine different positions as advo- 
cated by Mr. Bundell. Bichardson's system had gone through three 
editions in the early part of the century, but he could only recall one pro- 
fessional Shorthand-writer of that system, and that was twenty-five years 
ago. Moat, again, had four positions to be preserved within the tenth part 
of an inch. In Phonography there was a reasonable and legitimate use of 
poritioUf and he himself used double-lined paper, which he considered to be 
an advantage. 

Mr. Gubney-Saltbb said the writw of Gumey's system, generally 
■peaking, used only three positions, which were, without doubt, material 
«ids to legibUity. Bichardson spoiled his system by trying to get too much 
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oiit of positioii, and the lame remarks would apply to Moat. It would be 
wise, therefore, to oontider whether somethhig oetween these systems and 
the very moderate use of positioii in such systems as Gumey's and Pitman's 
could not he used with advantage, fie was afraid Mr. Bundell wai 
drifting towards Bidiardson and oM writers, hut it might be well at some 
future meeting to consider how position could be best used. In his owa 
•taff they had sometimes tried ftYe positions instead of three to express 
▼owels, but he eonld not say that so many positions were safe ta work 
with. 

Mr. PiTOAHur, speaking as a barrister, remarked that men of his pro* 
fession who had not time to learn a complicated system like Phonography 
were able to make one, such as Odell's, serve their purpose. He had began 
with Odell's, but had aimed at making a systom more like tiie Qennui, 
and believed he had now succeeded in producing a rough system. Theo- 
retically speaking he had five positions to determine the vowels, but as 
some of them were liable to clash, he had lately used only three. 

Mr. y. HuKFHBBYS, B.A., said that Everett's svstem had practically 
three positions, and he had a strong objection to those which requirea 
elaborate preparation before being written. He found he ooold write 
Everett's best on unruled paper. 

Mr. J. G. Pbtbh thought it would be unwise to increase the number 
of positions. An accomplished Stenographer should be able to write on 
any paper, ruled or nnruled. 

Mr. Alfbbd H. Browiti, in supporting the rote of thanks, regretted 
that Mr. Bundell had not dealt with the question of ** Position" on a 
broader basis. There were two importent pointe with regard to the use 
of '* position." First, how many and what positions were admissible ? and 
secondly, how they might be most profitebly applied P Mr. BundeU had 
only discussed his own extension of Mr. Pitman's application of position 
to the indication of vowel sounds — ^his aim being to secure a more 
accurate indication of the exact vowel sound ; but Mr. Bundell had also 
admitted that the chief utility of position was due to ite contributing to 
brevity without the sacrifice of legibility. He (Mr. Browne) entirely dis« 
I>uted the importance thus attributed to the minutely accurate represente- 
tion of the vowels, which he reg^arded as wasted effort. Whv should speed 
and ease be sacrificed in Shorthand to the attainment of a d^^ree of 
accuracy in this respect that was found unnecessary in longhand P It 
was the fault of all phoneticians that they rode their hobby to death. 
The "phonetic'* distinction between 9 and s was an illustration. As used 
for forming the plural of nouns the t sound was always 9 after a sharp 
mute and » after a flat mute, the 9 and t sounds being really nothing 
more than slight modifications of the same articulation px^uced naturally 
sind without effort, and consequently it was altogether unnecessary to 
indicate the difference in writing. It was the same to some extent with 
the vowels. These and the consonante mutually reacted upon each other 
according to their arrangpement in syllables, and the minute shades of 
sound thus obtained were unnecessary to be attended to by either the 
Shorthand or longhand writer. A method of indicating the exact vowel 
was very useful at times, as suggested by Mr. Beed, toi&stinguish betweea 
such words as bath and bathe, but speed, brevitj^ and general legibility 
should not be sacrificed for an occasional gain. He (Mr. Browne) found 
his own system perfectly legible without the use of any vowdi signs 
whatever. Position was avaihible, and in some systems was used for many 
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other pnrpoies than Yowel indication, as for the addition of one or more 
final letters, or as an initial vowel, or as an indication of abbreTiatxon, Ac. 
He regretted that Mr. Rnndell had wholly ignored these points, and 
thought that a discussion of them wonld hare Iwen fax more practical and 
important than the limited view taken in the Paper of the evening. 

Mr. T. B. Wbight considered that position was of great use, but Mr. 
Bandell had gone a little too far with it when he approached his andent 
predecessor Richardson. Three positions were as many as conld be em- 
ployed with comfort, and in swift writing even these conld not always be 
relied upon. 

Mr. Etbbbtt remarked that he made use of four positions. 

Mr. Spahchall thought that the real qnestion was, what number of 
positions should be used in forming a system for the future ? There were 
many points in reference to position which had not been touched upon in 
the Paper. 

Mr. A. H. Bbownb suggested an adjournment of the debate, and it 
was agreed to adjourn to another meeting, Mr. Sfabkhall undertaking 
to prepare a Paper on the same subject for April 7th« 
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Editor's Table. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC JUBILEE, 1887. 

Phonographers have recently started the idea of a jubilee in honour of 
Isaac Pitman. It is proposed to hold in London next year a srand 
gathering to celebrate the result of the labours of a life-time in formuhting 
and developing Phonographv, that remarkable evolution of the Steno- 
graphic Art. Mr. Pitman's first little book, entitled Stenographic Sound' 
handy was published in 1837. In 1840 appeared the second edition, called 
Phonography ; or, Writing bg Sound, From that time fbrth editions of 
that and other educational works on Phonography, and books produced on 
character, have poured forth from his press and swelled into a bibliography, 
which no literary pen has yet been able to record in fiill, and which awaits 
Mr. Pitman's own retrospective account. All students of Shorthand 
literature, all writers of Shorthand in commercial and private life, and 
evevj professional Shorthand- writer of the Press or in the Courts, must 
admit that Mr. Pitman has done more than any one to popularise Short- 
hand and to bring into general use a science-art that was once little more 
than a mental plaything or a cryptographic puzzle. In the first two centuries 
of its new birth in modem times Shorthand was chiefly confined to sermon- 
taking, or note jotting for private matters in diaries, or simply used by 
students and divines for making a few marginal notes— it grew, however, 
in the early half of the present century into something more servicable, 
M the peculium of the Courts of Law and Parliament. In more recent 
decades, however, it has become the trusty servant and welcome guest of every 
commercial and social circle, a result mainly due to the extensive propagation 
of its phonographic form. If we look at the remarkable ramifications of 
this phonographic world-tree — real not mythical, like the Yggdrasil of the 
Korsemen of old — including, too, the variegated branches due to American 
grafting and culture, its present aspect is a most remarkable one, and 
certainly justifies that 50th year celebration, which is, in fact, a g^eat 
jubilee, or a "jubilee of jubilees." Thousands have enjoyed, and still enjoy. 
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the benefits of the art ai an honoorable meanc of liTeliboo^ and teas of 
thousands have nsed« and still nse, it as an easy method of comspondenoe^ 
while moltitudes have become ready readers of its magasintfs printed in 
character, and the fairy tomes of its libraries, and have thus realised an 
intellectual pleasure of no common order. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that a public recognition of the services of the Pomtifex MaximuM of 
Phonography will eventuate in something more substantial than the garland 
of wild olive, or the richest wreath of laurel, prized above all earthly things 
by the old Hellenic victors. Let us hop^ therefore, that soon we may 
see Mr. Pitman, with his wonted smile, in health and vigour, Ustening to 
the Shopheroih Htyiohelim (trumpets of the jubilee), wluSs he receives the 
reward which such a pubUc f estivid indicates ; and that by Ids side, equally 
delighted, may stand some of the oldest friends of Phonography— ^the one- 
espedally who has fought with him nearly from the stfurt, and in battle 
after battle through the campaign, now with sword and spear, now bearing 
his standard bravely — ^to sluure the grateful acknowde^^ments thus 
formally given. The numerous disciples of Phonography ai« bound ta 
make the gathering, a great success, but we must deprecate the recent 
remark of an advocate that the Pitmanites should '^ take no little pride in 
the clamUa^Hesi of the body Phonetie.'' - There are many, like ourselves,. 
Shorthand-writers, but not Fhonographers, who are ready to assist earnestly,, 
and as a duty, to g^ve to Mr. mtman his weQ-deserved reward, and who- 
consider the movement should be as cosmopolitan as possible. At present, 
all arrangements are t» iwbibuw; meanwhile^ however, tiie Shorthand 
Society has promptly answered the opening call, and expressed ita 
sympathy with the gathering. That Insutution, it cannot be too wid^ 
known, is conducted on in&pendent principles. There are many repra* 
sentatives of Phonography (English and American) in its ranks; and it 
includes writers of the English systems of Taylor, Gumey, LewiS) PoekneD,. 
Anderson, Quest, Browne, Jones, Bundell, Valpy, and others, as well as 
the foreign systems of Gabelsberger, Stolze, Grai^nin, and I>uploy& Ita 
meetings have seen some stiff fighting for and against Phonography. But 
in regi^ to the projected celebration, all are of one heart and mind; the 
tomahawk is to be buried* the pipe of peace smoked,, and all the vowel 
sounds and consonants are to be rolled together into one long full and 
exhaustive peal of jubilation for the veteran of fifty years' service. Long 
may we speak of him as in the muui Shorthand of the Egyptians aa 
M.A.IJ.S. (M ankh uga sneb), " in hfe, health, and strength.^ 

At the Council Meeting of the Shorthand Sode^, held March 8, Mr. 
Edward Pocknell, President, proposed, and Dr. Westby-Gibson, Vice- 
President, seconded a resolution in these terms : " That this council, having^ 
heard from Mr. Thomas Allen Beed a statement as to the proposed 
jubilee of Phonography in 1887, and a public recognitdon of Mr. Isaac 
Pitmsn's labours, desire to express their entire sympathy with the object, 
and request Mr. Beed to represent them on any committee that may 
be formed with a view to its promotion." This resolution was passed 
onanimously. 

At the Council Meeting of the Shorthand Writers' Association, March 8» 
a similar resolution was passed — ^the President, Mr. Woods, and the Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs. Needell, Douglas, and Wilkins, to be the repre- 
sentatives. 
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VBS INTERKATIO^AL SH0BTHAI9D CONGRESS, 1887, 
THE TER-CENTENAEY OP SHORTHAND. 

Soov after it was mooted that a Phonographic Jabilee was to be held 
iiext year in recognition of the lifelong labonrs of Mr. Isaac Pitman, it has 
heen proposed, on the initiatiye of Ihr. Westby-Qibson, Yice-President of 
the Shorthand Society, that advantage shoold be taken of that London 
gathering in 1887 to hold concurrently an International Congress, repre- 
senting idl persons interested in Shorthand, gentlemen of the Press, and 
Professional Writers of all the Stenographic Systems in yogne^ whether 
Orthographic or Phonetic, Literal or Syllabic, Geometrical or Saripthand, 
in c^bration of the Ter-Centenary of Modem Shorthand, whidi may 
fiiirly be said to haye originated with Dr* Timothy Bright* s Charaderie, 
ahont the year 1587; followed soon after by Peter Bales's BraeJiffgraph^f 
1690; John Willis's Stenographies 1602; and Edmond Willis's ul55r«oia. 
Hon of WriUng hy Character, 1618, the first four Systems pnblifhed. 

It 4S too early at present to giye any formal particulars of the Congress, 
but according to the promotor^s ^ews (which, of course, are subject to 
modification and extension according to liie Resolutions of a General Com- 
mittee about to be formed) it will be celebrated by the Reading and Dis- . 
CDssion of Papers on the History, Progress, and Literature of Stenography, 
all the world oyer; and Papers of a practical nature oilculated to elicit 
tmtii, not to propound dogmas, in adyandng the interests of Professional 
Shortiiand-writers eyerywhere, and to assist^ regulate, and simplil^ their 
labours. A Conyersazione also ia^tended, with an Exhibition of unique, 
rsre» and remarkable printed works and manuscripts bearing chiefly on the 
subject of Short Writing, but including Pklasographical Curiosities and 
Illustrations of the Origin and Progress of Writing generally, with coUec- 
tions of Books and Magazines printed in Stenographic or Phonographic 
Characters, and (it may be) of Type-writing apparatus and other material 
implianoes useful to the profession. It is mtended also to approach the 
tirostees of the British Museum with a yiew to the institution of a Shobt- 
BAiTD Coi<LBCTiON of the Books and Manuscripts now lying in their 
libraries, to be laid open to the public under the usual restrictions. In 
&et, it IB proposed to put forward at this Congress eyerything illustratiye 
of Shorthand — ^that once half-mystical and Cryptographic Art which is 
now called, in the phraseology of the Shorthand Society, *' a Science. Art,'' 
no longer limited to a few dreamy and crotohety scholars, but popular in 
the fullest sense of the term, as well as to originate and discuss matters of 
importance to its present and future practice in Parliament, ihe Courte of 
Jnstice, Public S<diools, Literary and Scientific Institutions^ Commercial 
Offices, and priyate homes. 

The idea of this International Meeting has been in embryo some Ume, 
and the year 1587 has been selected as a proper epoch from which to date 
the three hundred years' existence of Modem Shorthand — whether a 
resuscitated art bom, phcenix-like, of the ashes of the combined Greek 
Tachygraphy and Roman Notography, or a " new-sprong ympe," as Bright 
himself calls the curious half -^phabetical, half-arbitrary method, of which 
he claims to be the ** sole parent.'' The reason for this choice is not because 
the year 1887 is the Jubilee year of Phonography (although the coincidence 
is a happy one), but because the year 1587 lies midway between 1586^ 
when Bright produced in MS. (still extant) St. JPamVe Bpistle to Titu*^ in 
his first draft charactery, contained in a letter of March Slst, and th^ 
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pnUication in 1588 of his little book, entitled Charaeterie, An Arte of 
Short, Sitfifts, amd Secrete Writimg, giTing* a similar bat somewhat altered 
■yitenu in tbe latter year» on 26th Jnly, Queen Elizabeth granted him 
Letters Patent for his inventicm. Bright, who had escap^ from the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's Eve and had returned to England, was then 
settled in the practice of medicine (bong an M.D. of Cambridge) in Little 
Saint Bartholomew's, Smithfield. The Queen afterwards presented him to 
the Rectory of Methley, near Wakefield* and also to the Rectory of 
Berwick-in-Elmet^ near Leeds, at which latter place he chiefly dwelt, and 
where he died, in October, 1615. He is supposed to have belonged to the 
fiimily of the Brights, of Carbrook House, near Sheffield. He was the author 
of a learned work on Melanchol^y published before Robert Burton's more 
celebrated Anatomy (^ Melancholy , An Ahridyment of Jbdre't Sook of 
Martyre, and several works on medicine, l>ut the book most interesting to 
the Shorthand world is the one which we have just mentioned — of w&eh 
the only copy known is in the Bodleian Library, where some three yean 
back Mr. Edward Pocknell, President of the Shorthand Society, for 
the first time critically examined it, and subsequently read a Paper on the 
System to the Shorthand Society. That book, valueless as its method was, 
and unproductive of any practical good, inaugurated the voluminous mass 
of Shorthand Literature which the three following centuries have produced, 
and which, relying on the statistics of Dr. Westby-0ibson's Key to the 
Bibliography of Shorthand, is now found to comprise over 1,900 authors 
of over 3,000 distinct works, exclusive of mere editions, without indudmg 
works printed in character, 600 magazines, defunct or existing, and some 
hundrMls of books on Cryptography, Phonics, and kindred subjects, which, 
if reckoned, would bring up the total to upwards of 4^000 works of all 
nations, and in many languages, even in Oriental ones. 

The projected Congress has already received several offers of assistance. 
At the Council Meeting of the Shorthand Society, on March Srd, 
when Dr. Westby-Qibson proposed, and Mr. T. AUen Reed, Past President, 
seconded, the following resolution, it was carried unanimously : — " That it 
is desirable tiiat advantage should be taken of the Phonographic Jubilee of 
1887 to hold in London an International Oathering of Shorthand-writers of 
all Systems in celebration of the Ter-Centenary of the Origination of 
Modern Shorthand by Dr. Timothy Bright in 1587;" and at the Council 
Meeting of the Shorthand Writers' Association, Westminster Hall, 
March 8, a similar resolution was unanimously passed. 

In due course a meeting will be called of persons interested in Short* 
hand, professionally or otherwise, and a committee will be formed, so that 
the matter may be fairly started and carried through with every prospect 
of a successful issue. In the meantime, letters on the subject may be 
addressed to Dr. Westby-Qibson, 10, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, 
London, W.C. While arrangements are being completed, that gentleman 
will act as Hon. Secretary pro tern, 

March 81, 1886. 

SHORTHAND SOCIETY BYE.LAWS. 

The following Bye-Laws have been recently passed : — 

(1) That the letters used to indicate Membership in the Shorthand 
Society shall be : for Fellows, F.Sh.S. ; for Associates, A.Sh.S. 

(2) That ladies may be elected Members of the Shorthand Society as 
Associates. 
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The fourth meeting of the fifth wMion of the Society was held at the 
Victoria Chambers, Chancery Lane^ on Wednesday eTening, Febmaiy 3, 
Edward Pooknbll, Ksq., President, in the Chair. 

The following new members were elected : — W. Kirkham, 26^ Corona 
Road, Waterloo, Liverpool (as a Fellow) ; G. C Mires, Selbia Cottage, 
Flaistow, and W. E. H. Elliott, Napton, Roglnr (as Associates). 

Donation : — 2 copies of Amdeograjpky by Mr. F. H. Yalpy, F.Sh,S., 
tathor of the system. 

The Conncb reported they had made a bye-law ''that ladies be 
admitted Associates of the So<»ety." 

Db. Wbstby-Gibbon exhibited twelve MS. Shorthand folames, all 
of the last century, neatly written in Dr. Doddridge's Improved System of 
Cartwrighfa (better known as Jeremiah Bich's) Shorthand. Ko. 1 was the 
diary of the Bev. Bichard Jones, a pupil of Doddridge, at whose fttmous 
nonoonformist academy at Northampton 200 gentlemen had been educated* 
of whom 120 became ministers. All had to learn the system of Shorthand 
first, to enable them to take down the lectures and discourses given. No. 2 
was a volume of Sacred MedUaiion» and Poemt, also by Jones, when a 
uunister at Cambridge, and afterwards in London. Xos. 8 and 4 were 
Doddridge's Lectures on Pnewnatologjf, Ethics, and Theology, in his own 
neaUy-written characters. No. 6 was a work on Jewish Antiquities, pre- 
pared for delivery in lectures shortly before his death, and in his hand- 
writing, but never published. No. 6 to 10 are five volumes of lectures 
written later than Doddridge*s time, probably by a Philip Washboume, 
about 1790; and Nos. 11 and 12 are medical lectures delivered by Dr. 
Haighton, at Guy's Hospital, 1814-15, and neatly taken down by Mr. Clifb, 
a papil of John Hunter, and father-in-law of Pro&sor Owen. Dr. Westby- 
GiB805 gave an interesting account of these books, which he had recently 
porchased, and of the very old system of Shorthand which had then been 
practised for a century and a half. 

l&i. F. H. Yalpy (grandson of the celebrated Dr. VaJpy), then read 
the following Paper, explanatory of the system of Phonetic Shorthand, 
entitled '* Audeography, by Digamma," recently published by him ; — 



AUDEOGBAPHY. 

By Fbakois H. Yalpy, Esq., F.Sh.S. 

Past I. 

AvTEB a few introductory remarks with reference to the derivation of 
the title, and to some criticisms in the public Press on his late work 
*' Audeography,^' Mr. Yalpy at once proceeded to illustrate the nomenclature 
of his ilphabei. He contended that, in regard to combinations of conso- 
nants and vowels, three distduct sorts of sounds are produced. The one is 
the me sound,* to make which the mouth is opened and the breath is 
trajected; the next is the em sound, in which case the mouth being 
preriously open, the external air is inhaled, and the sound stopped by 
napping the Ups together with a jerk. And what answers to the two lips 

* Throughont this Paper the italic • is used to represent the short « : that is, 
v&, Sm, are in print ma, -em, and so on. — Editob. 
[" Shobthaitd," No. 23.— July, 1886.] 
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in the me and em leriM an^en to the npper teeth and nnder lip in the 
te and «! seriee, and to the tongue and palate in the U and el series. The 
thiid sort of sound is that formed hv the f in free and the k' in milk, 
where no vowel intervenes between the V and the re^ or between the e\ 
and the k*, the f* and k* series being only hisaed, lisped, muttered, or 
whispered, and hemg entirely dependent upon their accompanying ooubo- 
nants, as the f is dependent upon the re initially in free, and the V upon 
the e\ finally in milk. In Audeography, therefore, the f and k' series of 
consonants, when standing alone* are virtually anonymous and unpro- 
nounceable. The me and the em series are independent consonants, and 
are syllables per ee; the f and the k' series are dependent consonant^ and 
are unpronounceable, apart from the emphatic consonants to which they are 
attached without vowels intervening. The me series being those most 
frequently in use, and having the more primitive sound, are distioguished 
from the others by being written full-sized ; the em series being next in 
importance, are written half-sized; and ijb» t k' series, being of least 
importance, are written quarter-sized. Upon this principle the nomen- 
elatuie of the consonants m Aedeogragpihjf is as follows : -_ ...... 

te de as in Tsd, DBbt ; — _ et ed as in AT, BDdy ; ^ t' d' as in 

Tree, Dry j \ \ fe ve as in FAt, YAt s > N ef ev as in XFfort my; 

W f v' as in vree, Tlew; I ke ghe as in OAl^ axt j | | ek «g as in 

AOme, BGmont; | I k* g' as in ory. Grey; / /p« be as in Put, BBt; 

// ep eb as in UP, esb ; / / p* V as in Pray, Bray ; / (written upwards) 
le as in LBt; / el as in BLlen; .*^ 1* as in Lieu; /^^ /'^ me oti 
as in MBt, BMpty; ^^ m* as in Muse; \^_^ \^^^ the dhe as in 
THmk, THAt ; ^N^> \^ «th edh as in BTHel, orner ; s^ th' as in thtow ; 

J yoro Qsezeasin SBt> zbst; ) /orooesezasin 
Basence, Bzra; o s' as in enow; { I she zhe as in BHip, Jist; 

( \ bAl €a^9Am frBSH, EDOe; ( sh' as in SHrew; f /^ (written 

downwards) rhe erh as in BBst, iBBigate; f ^ (written upwards) n^ 
en as in BBt, BNemy ; /^ n* as in Kew; "^ we as in WBt; V. ye as in 

TEt $ and ) (written up or down) he as in HAt* By shading some of 
these consonants the fbllowing combinationa are obtained: IdDeijor-fiiied 
consonants ; r\ MBNT or XBitd ; f net or nbd ; ^ LBT or "LSDi^ hip 

or hbb; ^ e:bw ; \^ TBW; / bbp or ebb, and, by doubling the circle 

Oi ses is obtained in SYstem. Minor-sized consonants : ^ blt or bld ; /* 
BNT or END ; r\ BMP Or BHB, With X EX Or ^ ^^8- ^^ difference 
between e;p and ehe can thus be exemplified: ^ excwe (exkews); 
extent', 1- tax; /^"^Ks maxim; "^ attacks. Thus it 
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will be obsenred that the theory of Audeogriiphjf is that the hamb 
of the consonantal character expreBses to the eye the kikd of sound 
reqaired of it. Kow, npon principle, four representative oombinationt are 
taken, namely: empty, me^ emm^t, and (a ^ned word) m«-t«. The 
SAMis of the consonante nsed shall Hrike the ^ mm the khtds ov 

SOUNDS required, and accordingly em and te fliall form the word r\ 

ante or empty. Again, em and et conjoined shall form the word /^^ emet 
or emmet ; me and te shall form the coined word / — >^ metej and me 

and et shall form the word /^^\. met. And with reference to the latter 
combination, it may be observed that if ten or a hundred thousand short 
^'« were to intervene between me and et, as me e eeee ee eet, the word would 
still be met and nothing more ; precisely as the same combination length- 
ened into md and et would produce noming but mdt, that is meet, though 
ten or more long e's intervened, as mdddd6d$dddt. To distinguish between 

nuh and wretch, the former would be J^ resh and the latter C, retsh. 

No distinction is made between the nzes of the circle se, es, or s* ; thus 

6 would represent enowe, ^ eenee^ and J tajfe. The major se and 
the minor es are only used to distinguish between such words as science^ 
Bssence. 

SiMFLB YowEL FoBMS. — Thoso are created out of the minor conso- 
nants. It may here be stated parenthetically that unless otherwise shown 
tiie major and minor-sized consonants are supposed to have the short e 

either bef ofe or after them, thus / / stands for pe, ep. These rowels 

are lengthened by cutting the Une with the consonant; thus -^ --/^ 

WGold show as p8, Sp. Thus the short e and the long 9, or their equiva- 
lents, can be accounted for by position and context; and in orainary 
lentences this implied short or long e vowel will answer in the place of 
the expreued vowel or diphthong in forty-nine cases out of every fifly ; 
always bearing in mind that the tize of the consonant has preidouly indi- 
cated whether the vowel preeedee or foUowa it. But where it is absolutely 
necessary to express the vowel they are provided in a simple form, and are 

written in with the consonants. Now, as has been shown, ^ *N 

signifies we as a migor consonant, and ew as a minor consonant. This latter 
is converted to «, as in cut, put, foot ; for in these words the modifica- 
tions are so slight that they do not require distinctive characters. This 
also represents who (oo) as a word-letter. By shading, the long 55 is 

obtamed, as ukfood^fruit. Again, V \ signify ye as a major conso- 
nant, and ey as a minor consonant. This latter is converted into t, as in fit, 
and shaded into i, as in fight, the word-letter being the pronoun I. Again, 

J J signifies he as a m%)or consonant, and eh as a minor consonant. 

^Hiis latter, when written downwards, is converted into a, as in fat, and 
when shaded into &, as in fate. When written upwards it is converted 
into 0, as in hot, and when shaded 5, as in vote. As in one of the affixet 
adopted in Audeography, the termination tion « shen is represented by 

6 = sen (but with the curve going any way to suit the preceding cha^ 
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racterX lo the following interetting and mefnl cot h i n atlong aro obtuned ; 

the ^ « it oonTorted into ^ «ihfli, ai in the word diacoision; the 

V^ • if oonTerted into ^ iiheB, ai in deeUian ; the ^ a (downwardt) ii 

oonverted into o/ ath«n or ishen, aa in pa$non and talvaiion ; and tbe 

^ 9 (upwards) ii yK^ 0th«n, as in eommaUom (thns distinguishing it from 
eammis9ion). From the aboTe it will be seen that Andeography aoconnti 
for ten simple Towels. 

DiPHTHOVGB, Tbifhthovob, avd Comfucc Yowbls. — These are fomu 
of the hook and loo]^, acknowledged to be the easiest strokes that can be 
put by pen to paper, as the norsery copy-books from time immemorial wz!l 
amply testify. Andeography begs to enter an emphatic protest against 
the absurd fashion in several systems of Shorthand of insisting upon the 
trilling of the erh in such words as authorh, fiitherh, altarh, and incorh, 
and contends that in the simple author, father, altar, and incur, the erh is 
.absolutely absent; being onlv present in such words as arise = arh-ise^ 
and lyre = li-erh. To trill the erh in the instances named above would in 
general conversation be considered the rery acme of pedantry %^ afiftcta- 
tion ; and Shorthand can ill afford to waste time, space, and trouble, or to 
sacrifice beauty of outline, by the perpetration of such a useless and 
pedantic fad as the one in question, it is not that Andeography hss no 
power to provide this trilled erh, should it be insisted upon ; as, for example, 
the word alter can be written elterh ; but it is contended tint the combi- 
nation /" » tfl-ttf is qoite sufficient for eve^ outline of the kind. It 
will be observed that in the longhand nomenclature of the complex 
Yowels it is necessary to introduce the r in order to show the sound ier, 
but this does not assume that the r is trilled; whereas the tor or the tsr 
sound does not require the r, being represented by tau or tah. From C 

an we produce O aus, O &use8» O Saer, C> &uers. Similarly Q er, 

3 ou, and Q ah. In order to distinguish the (h)orse from the (h)o(i8e, 
and the (h)carse from the ass = ars, it is advisable that the character for 
horse should rest on the line, and that house should cut the line; so abo 
that hearse should rest on the line, and ass « ars should cut it. Lamfer 
whesa written full out would show l&u-yer, Uar » K-er, and lyn 

= li-erh; but in practice the simple X V^ (^i le-ye) will always answer 
the purpose for ^ther word. In the same way •^ = pe-we may signify 

power instead of = p^uer ; and ' \^/^ would read onion = en-yen. 

The author here contended that he had now provided for every touitd 
in the English language. He used the word towtd advisedly, for if the 
English language possessed words which, though spelt differently, had 
precisely the same pronunciation, the fault rested with the English lan- 
■ guage and not with Andeography. All that Andeography professed to do 
was to record on delivery the sounds of the human Toice, as uttered ; in 
other words — Vox, et praterea mhil. The above were the principles of 
Andeography, and the second part would consist entirely of adventitious 
adjuncts, tending to further legibility, perspicuity, and expedition. 
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Pabt II. 

CoxBOTATiovs 07 THB Tbipli Coksovaht. — ^Thcie Are Hied initially 
ifid are very simple ; ancl in each instance it will be observed that the 
orig^imil form of the middle consonant is preserved intact. They are as 

follows :— ^^^ Btr0y [) skre, // (down) sprs^ ^ (np) sU. These can be 

fbrther utilised even where vowels intervene ; as it is found in practice 
that they are scarcely discernible when pronounced rapidly, ais they invari- 
ably are. The only point to be observed is that the characters are fhll- 
sixed when the k«, pe sounds are required, and half-siied when the 0k and 
<p loonds are required. 

PoBiTiOK. — ^The reporter in Audeography acknowledges virtually but 

tvo positions, namely, the space above the line *, and the line itself 

Except in the case of one affix there is no overlapping ; the words 

oa the high level and the words on the low level run on consecutively, thus 

, and so on. The words which are written above the 

lioe on the high level are subordinate and auxiliary, colloquial, and com- 
parativefy insignificant; while those on the low level are independent* 
emphatic, important, and oomparativehf significant. The subordinate, or 
lugh levd, words are the auxiliary verbs, the pronouns, particles, articles, 
simple adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, interjections, and other short 
erei^day words of colloquial phraseology. The low-level words are those 
not mcluded in the above category, such as important nouns, verbs, acyec- 
tiyes, and compound adverbs. And these two levels can be preserved 
with extreme uniformity on paper that is not ruled ; indeed the rormation 
of the two levels tends to preserve this lineal exactness. In the author's 
work on Aftdeography it is stated that the student is at liberty to pUy 
0* indefinite number of pranke with the subordinate high-level words for 
purpose of contraction and abbreviation, from tbe simple fiust that it is 
Known by their position that they tire subordinate words and nothing 

inore. For instance, take the phrase j\ ' which catches 

the ^ as etsltfxntftthtftthtf, which can mean nothing in creation but U ie 
<u Meely <u not that the. Whereas if the same combination appeared on 
the low-level as composed of important nouns, verbs, adjectives, or 
compound advf-rbs it would be impossible to transcribe it. It is, how- 
erer, quite true that position can be further utilised, as has been already 
shown in the difference between p0 and pe, or where the hardening 

of vowels or diphthongs is avoided by cutting the line, thus while ' (j 

woold read tar, VT ^ould read tare, whereas when placed above the 

hoe the Her would be hardened. Again, among the subordinate mono- 
syllables a difference may be made between /^^ may, me, my, 

^d so on, provided neither impinges upon the line from above or from 
below, and that not more than three are attempted. But Audeography^ 
most not be accused of adopting five positions, because the high-level 
vords and the low-level words are kept entirely separate ; so that really 
the hi^h«level words have three positions between the lines i and the low-leve]l 
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words two, either on ttie line or cutting the line. Bnt the fact remains 
that for pnrpofles of ordinary reporting two positions only are acknowledged, 
namely, the high-level and the low-level. 

The enff Sofnd. — This sound is shown in Andeography hy mode alone. 
For instance, if whooping-cough is required it is stripped o^ all its rednn- 
dences and reduced to oopengof. The oop is first written, and the of is 

made to spring out of the middle of the oop to form the eng^ thus /^ 

oopongof ; and the vowels can he dispensed with, and the word then comes 
out / «pengrf ; yA>^ Birmingham. Where the eng ends a sentence 

a short tick springps from the preceding consonant, as U king, and plural 

I o kings^ so V^^ would he thinks = thengx or thanks. Where it is 

impofisihle for the one to spring out of the other it overlaps the other either 
from ahove or helow, according to whether it represents a high-level or 

a low-level word, thus ./"" ^ r\ would read committing him, and 
'^'^^ meeting Emma. 

Thb ple faii, clb cal, tvl tle Sbbies. — ^These frequent termina- 
tions are formed hy joining the leading consonant of the syllable to the 

extreme end of the preceding consonant, thus / little, ^^ very well. 

Bbfbtitions. — For repetitions in monosyllables a short ick is written 
through the middle of the first consonant, thus H-o deeds. Again, for 



dedicate, the d^ is crossed by the ket to produce the second 



de ~U— 



(de(de)ket). So •tS. ^* Viemory =: m«m«rtf. In repeating syllables with 

lineal consonants a break is made by an actual vowel, as in "^^^-.^ ditty 
» d»-t«, or a break is made by an 'imaginary vowel, as in ^"z- debt, it 
being unintentional that a mark which might be taken for the nnpro- 
nounced'V is inserted in place of the vowel. So again if redundant popu- 
lation is g^ven, the r«dend is first written, and the p^ crosses the first end 
for the second end, and the l6sh«n crosses the first pe for the second pe* 

thus U^^t^ which catches the eye as redend(end)pe(p«)lesh0n. 

Thb Dot. — In both prefixes and affixes the dot is called into active 
requisition. It is used as a prefix for co, as in commit, committee. One 
dot under is used for the affix et, ed as in debt, and two dots under for t«d, 
d^ as in decided, and one dot at the immediate end for the adverbial 
termination ly, as in decidedly, and so on. 

Abbitbaby Signs. — Algebraical and many other signs are used in 
Andeography, which are entirely independent of the alphabet ; and it 
adopts numerous devices for repetitions of words, repetitions of sentences, 
colloquial antitheses, and so on, to which reference must be made to the 
original work. It is sufficient here to say that experience has proved 
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conclusively that they are, one and all, eminently nflefiil for purposes of 
economy of space and for expedition. 

Thb Comflbte Bbfobtbb. — And lastly, when taking down a speech, 
and it is to be transcribed immediately, while the general ideas are fresh 
in the memory, nearly the whole of the high-level or auxiliary words can 
be abandoned, and a number of dots' inserted in their place answering to 
the number of words that are omitted. 

Thx Hoia>iKG- ov THB Pbf. — In Audeography great stress is laid upon 
the holding of the pen. In the ordinarv way the thumb, fingers, and 
wrist are alone engaged, the wrist being the fulcrum. But by putting the 
pen hard up between the first and second fingers, and resting the hand on 
the fleshy substance that constitutes the continuation of the little finger, 
the elbow is used as the fulcrum, and greater freedom of action is securod, 

and the hardened strokes /^^ nst, y^ l#t, &c, are easily made, and 

wriiert* oramp is obviated. 

CovcLrsioir. 

While thanking the Society for their consideration, the author of the 
system of Audeographff expressed his conviction that if not adopted in its 
entirety in every Anglo-Saxon speaking community, its principles would 
before long be univenally acknowledged, and upon them would be based 
the Shortlmnd of the future. The time was rapidly approaching when the 
unanimous verdict of public opinion would be that " no system of Short- 
hand could be considered pmfeethf satisfactory whose eontonantal ehara&- 
ten did not unmistakeab^ denote, to the eye, at a glcMce, hy their jtambs 
alone, whether the wtwel either preceded or foltowed them; and this 
entirely irrespective and independent of any externaH aid whatever, whether 
ftam position^ £rom context, or from the expreeeed voweV 

Mr. EjTBOir proposed, and Mr. Spabkball seconded, a vote of thanks, 
which was unanimously carried, to Mr. Yalpy for his interesting Paper. 
Time did not permit o&er than very short remarks upon the Paper, but 
Mr. VAtFY, by means of the blackboard, gave every explanation to enquiries 
upon this new phonetic system. 

I- tot 



The fifth meeting of the fifth session of the Society was held at the 
^ctoria Chambers, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday evening, March 3, 
1886, Ebwabd PocKiTBLti, Esq., President, in the chair. 

New members: — D. Harris, 9, Mansel Street, Swansea, and G. J. 
Reeves, Short Street, Leichhardt» Sydney, N.S.W. (as Fellows); Mies 
Beynolds, 45, Claribel Street, Prince's Boad, Liverpool (as Associate). 

At the Council Meeting, Mr. Edwabd Pocenbll, President, proposed, 
and Dr. WsSTBT-GiBSOir, Vice-President, seconded, the following resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimouly :~"That this Council having heard 
from Mr. Thomas Allen Beed a statement as to the proposed Jubilee of 
Phonography in 1887, and a public recognition of Mr. Isaac Pitman's 
labours, desire to express their entire sympathy with the object, and request 
Mr. Beed to represent them on any committee that may be formed with a 
riew to its promotion." 

Dr. Wbstbt-Gibbon then proposed, and Mr. T. AllbK Bbed seconded, 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously : — " That it Is 
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deBirable that advantage Bhonld be taken of the Phonographic Jubilee of 
1887 to hold in London an International Oongness of Shorthand-writers of 
all systems in celebration of the tercentenary of the origination of modem 
Shorthand by Dr. Timothy Bright in l^^r 

The following Fkper was then read by its author t 

«< SHADING, OB THICK AND THIN CHABAOTEBS." 
By AxFBBD W. Eetboit, Esq., F.Sh.S. 

If longhand thick and thin strokes are employed for the purpose of 
obtaining a certain amount of embellishment — they add little or nothing 
to the legibility of the writing. The schoolboy is taught to make a diffe- 
rence in the biilk of the upward and downward parts of his " pot-hooks and 
hangers^'* and the fastidious writer keeps up the practice throughout life. 
The necessity for it is not, however, recogmsed by people whose main object 
18 to drive the pen along as rapidly as possible. The ready writer of long- 
hand feels instinctively that the altcnnation of hair strokes and heavy 
strokes would check lus speed without affording any compensation, and 
the result is that his letters rarely show in this respect a greater difference 
than the pen naturally makes when pushed upward or £awn downward. 
This dislike on the part of quick penmen to heavy strokes has a bearing 
upon our present sutrject, for the same objection is felt by many writers of 
Shorthand. 

In Stenography thickening is resorted to for a variety of purposes, the 
principal of them being to distinguish between certun letten of the 
alphabet, and to add to the value of characters which are, in their elemen- 
tary forms, represented by thin lines. The use of shading fbr the purpose 
of embellishment is entirely disregarded. Although it Ib satisfactory to 
have symmetrical forms, and to secure beautiful outlines, it would scaroeiy 
be worth while to thicken Shorthand characters as a means of gratifying 
artistic taste, possibly at the expense of speed and legibility. 

The natural forms available for Stenography are so limited in number 
that the inventor of a system is placed in a po6iti<»i of some difficulty when 
he undertakes to provide equivalents for the letters of the longhand 
alphabet or brief signs to represent upon paper the sounds of the human 
voice. Long before he has provided the requisite number of characters be 
finds that he has exhausted the supply of elementary forms. To ftimish 
symbols for the rest of the letters, or sounds, there are three courses open 
to him : (1) he may add a circle, loop, tick, or hook to the elemen^iry 
form ; (2) hie may produce a certain amount of variety by lengthening soms 
of his elementary characters ; or (3) he can by adopting the shading prin- 
ciple secure a more or less complete set of duplicate signs. Whichever plan 
he adopts he will, presumably, see the advantage of allotting thin strokes 
or the most simple forms to the letters or sounds which occur most 
frequently, reserving the thick or compound characters for such letters or 
sounds as are less common. 

Now it is evident that in preserving a uniform thickness, and in making 
the distinctions by means. of circles, loops, ticks, or hooks, there is a great 
waste of precious material for adding letters, and even syllables, to the 
simple characters. By resorting to the thickening principle not only is 
almost a duplicate set of quasi simple signs secured, but the circles, loops, 
ticks, and hooks maybe most usefully employed to elaborate such a scheme 
of subsequent abbreviation as is necessary to adapt any system' of Steno- 
graphy to verbatim reporting. Any wasteful consumption of material in 
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tiie elementary portion ib certain to be felt in the working oat of the oon- 
tractions necessary for rapid writing. At first sight it wonld appear that 
if all the possible straight lines and all the permissible diyisions of the 
circle have one valne when ti*aced lightly there mnst be a distinct gain of 
one handredpei^ cent, when a second series of the same lines and cnryes 
are written more heavily. It seems to be self-evident that if yon can pro- 
duce a dnplicate letter from the same, or nearly the same, material yon 
have all the advantages which two things have, generally speaking, oyer 
one. According to a weU-known proved, *' A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bnsh," bat, as has been pointed oat by a fkcetioos writer, this 
comparison of valne iag^reatly affected by a oonsidOTation of what the birds 
in the bosh are. So it is with the shading prindple. Its advocates may 
boast that by its aid is secured idl the benefit which in snch a matter as 
Stenography simplicity confers, bat the valae of the plan may be some- 
what depreciated if it is found that the necessity of throwing a greater 
weight upon the writing instrument has a tendency in Shorthand, as in 
fenghand, to slacken speed, or that when written fast the difference 
between the thicknesses is so undecided as to give considerable trouble in 
deciphering. 

It may even happen that though the thin compound character may 
require a slightly longer time to write it always remams true to its calling, 
and possesses an individuality which secures its instant recognition beyond 
donbt. Looked at from an arithmetical point of view, if a light sign 
requires a certain time to trace, a sign of double the bulk would require 
twice as long to write. If this caic^tion is correct, a sentence which, by 
chance, required nothing but heavy strokes would occupy double the time 
that would suffice if the characters were light simple ones. One minute's 
experiment would prove that this estimate is an exaggerated one, but at 
the same lime it is scarcely possible to arg^e that in this extreme example 
the same result would be attained any more than one can doubt that a 
greyhound would cover a specified distance in a shorter time than a bull- 
dog coidd accomplish it. It will be said that such a test should not be 
ap^ed to a system, but, as we are often told in this room, a method of 
Shorthand must be ready for any emergency. It is, indeed, perfectly fair 
toja<%e of the valueof a system by &e manner in which it behaves in 
cases of unusual strain upon its capabilities. If it failed in recording a 
■entenoe requiring an exlraordinary amount of additional pressure of the 
fingers it would lay itself open to unfavourable comparison with a system 
where no such pressure was required, but where other provision was made 
for the characters needed. 

Another objection to the shading principle which is sometimes advanced 
is that some persons find it impossible, when writing at even a moderate 
rate of speed, to make the necessary differences in thickness. A system 
of which the shading principle forms part must therefore provide for 
grouping its two sets of characters in such a way as to prevent an utter 
collapse in case an incorrect thickness should have been employed. When 
this grouping is carefully performed it is possible that if a sign will not 
^ve up its secret while regarded as a thin character it will do so imme- 
diately an imaginary addition to its bulk is made by the reader. This 
non becomes a habit, and most writers of experience know that the 
operation is performed with the rapidity of thought. Some individuals 
complain that they are rendered nervous and irritable by the necessity 
for paying attention to these distinctions, while others boast that by long 
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practioe they have become independent of shading by keeping the idter* 
native characters constantly present in their minds. This, however, calls 
into play a mental &cnltY which varies in development in different persons 
— ^in fkct, it makes one law for the richly-endowed and another for the 
poorly-gUted. In the systems not dependent npon thickening, the mental 
process of guessing as to balk is not necessaiTy and as &r as the reader is 
concerned there is therefore one pitfall the ieiis for him. With the pen 
it is next to impossible, even in slow writing, to make a satisfactory thick 
stroke in certain directions. The stylography electric pen, and many other 
modem writing implements are nnavfulable in systems dependent npon 
shading, as their power of varying the thickness of strokes is practically 
nil. With a common pencil it is easier to make the heavy strokes, and 
only with this is it possible to make a thick upward straight stroke from 
left to right. With a pen this particular stroke cannot be thidcened 
without such an unnatund twist of the nib that other heavy strokes in 
more useful directions have to be sacrificed. 

Another disadvantage of the shading principle is to be found in the 
difficulty of indicating where a thin stroke ends and a ^ck stroke begins, 
or vioe^er$d, when both are in the same direction. Some Shorthand 
inventors, who have had thickening on the brain, have not been content 
with carrying out the principle of shading to the extent of giving double 
the bulk of the simple character, but have provided for treble thickness. 
All the arguments against moderate thickening, and a g^reat many others, 
can be brought so heavily to bear upon this extreme application of the 
principle that it does not now exist in any system used practically. 

One of the least desirable applications of the principle of shading is 
in the case of vowels. Where equivalents for the longhand vowels are 
deemed sufficient it is not difficult to devise a method of expressing them 
entirely with thin dashes or light dots, but when a more elaborate scale 
is desired it is impossible to find sufficient material without resorting to 
the principle of shading. Fortunately the use of vowels at all is restricted 
in rapid writing to those which are absolutely necessary, so that the need 
of showing difference of thickness in these httle marks is felt least when 
the difficulty would be most trying^ Those who use thin and thick dashes 
and light and heavy dots often make the most eccentric marks in en- 
deavouring to secure something like the extra weight desired. In tiie case 
of heavy dashes, when thrust in hurriedly among somewhat complicated 
consonantal outiines, they add greatly to tiie diffimdties of deciphenng. 

There is one view of the thickening principle at least that has re£em- 
ing features, and that is where the addition made to the bulk really repre- 
sents an increase in the amount of representation. For instance, if a thin 
consonant is shaded to incorporate a consonant which most often comes in 
immediate sequence, we have, for any extra trouble that may be involved, 
an unnustakably enhanced value. If the additional pressure required 
involves a ^^ht lapse of time it is^well expended when just that difference 
of pressure suffices to represent an additional consonant ; for of ooursci as 
it is not to be contended that double the time is occupied, we get the 
second consonant written in less than the time it would require if written 
in a separate form of its own. Take, for instance, "m" and **p.'* This 
pair frequently occurs in English ortiiograpby. If we assume that one- 
sixth of a second is required for the tracing of each of these letters sepa- 
rately, but for the amalgamated sign one- sixth and one-half of one-sixth, 
that is to say one-quarter of a second, we get a clear gain of one-twelfth 
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of a second every time this combination can be nsed. No one knows 
better than a Shorthand-writer the importance of gOTcming these frac- 
tions of time. This is with regard to only one combination, bat it may 
happen that other combinations, similarly provided for, and each of them 
saving a like period of time, may frequently be required whilst following 
a speaker. 

It is often asserted that the lifting of the pen, or the making of a small 
o&rde, loop, tick, or hook is equivalent to writing an independent conso- 
nant If this be the case it would point unmistucably to the advantage 
to be derived from using these little marks, not for the purpose of securing 
differences between elementary characters, but in order to add to simple 
consonants the full value of other consonants. The inventor of a system 
musty therefore, weigh very carefully whether he will use these devices to 
distinguish his elementary symbols or adopt the shading principle. He 
should consider whether it is not possible for the hand to be tnuned to 
write with sufficient accu]|tcy heavy consonants and vowels as well as light* 
ones. It may be true that with these offshoots, circles, loops, ticks, and hooks 
the letterarun somewhat less chance of being mistaken for each other, and 
that the deciphering of the complicated characters is comparatively easy, 
but, however desirable it may be to fkcilitate as much as possible the reaa- 
ing of Shorthand notes, that is not the only olject in view. The burden 
must be borne equally, and the reading will necessarily be difficult if 
rapid writing is to be within the compass of the movements of the 
hand. 

The question resolves itself into this : is it better to have a character, 
which by reason of its complicated nature (apart from the waste of mate- 
rial) cannot be traced at the highest possible speed than to have one which 
can be written by a single movement of the pen but requires an extra 
pressure ? With lightly-written characters you- must have complexity, but 
may have somewhat greater legibility. With a mixture of light and 
heavy characters you may have simplicity as regards form, but g^i'eater 
attention must be paid to the relative thicknesses of the signs, relying as 
they do upon the carefrd application of the shading principle. The ability 
to make a difference between the thicknesses is to be acquired by practice. 
The habit of applying the necessary additional pressure involves assiduous 
training, but the person who is not prepared to devote the necessary 
amount 6f extra care is not likely to overcome obstacles of even greater 
magnitude which lie in the path of i^ Shorthand-writer. There are cir- 
oomstanoes in which it is found extremely easy and agreeable to apply an 
additional pressure of the hand, and a man who is sincerely attached to 
the swift art should really be as ready to emphasise his devotion to it as. 
he is in the case of any other object of his affections. 



Mr. F. H. Yalft, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Kitson, said he 
had made the subject of shading a study for a quarter of a century. In 
some systems, however, where 1^ writ^ had to depend on the consonant 
outline alone, without the aid of context, position, or the written vowel, 
the principle of shading did not appear to advantage, as, for instance, when 
a perpendicular thick d was followed by a perpendicular thin t; for, besides 
the difficulty of writing such a form accuratdy, the outline, unvocalised, 
might represent sixteen different words, as douffkty, oddUy, edit^ diet, 
<^y, audit, data, date, debt, dot, Deitif, dote, duett, ditty, ditto, idiot. 
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Mr. T. A. Rbxd, in geoonding^ the vote, replied to Mr. Valpy's remarks^ 
that the wordg ennmerated woidd never occur bat singly, and infrequently 
in a sentence, and that usually the vowels would be inserted by any expe- 
rienced writer where the context could not be absolutely relied upon. In 
regard to the Paper, Mr. Eitson took the proper view that shading doubled 
the available Stenographic material, and that, of course, was an immense 
advantage. It would, he admitted, be an advantage if simple charaeters 
could be used both without podtion or thickness, but that was an impos* 
sibility. The chief considexation was the price to be paid for the advan- 
tages of shading ! There was a little loss of time in thickening, but it 
much depended on the angles at which the characters joined. There was 
practically no loss of time in writing the Phonographic V as compared 
with F. There might in a few cases be a loss of legibility, because the 
hand would sometimes make a mistake and write a thin mark instead of a 
thick one. When such an error applied to cognate sounds the context 
would often discover it, and thus rectify the error at once in a fully- 
written word ; but it was true that it might not supply the reclafication in the 
case of grammalogues, or in such monosyllables as ^Zee^ and^t^, where the 
difference dependeid upon a small or large dotted-in voweL On the whole, 
however, he thought that these disadvantages did not outweigh the advan- 
tage of shading to which he had alluded. Such a form of the shading 
principle as having a single letter partly thick and partly thin, as had 
been attempted in some systems in America, must be pronounced as very 
undesirable. 

Mr. A. B. Spabxhall mentioned that in " Audeography" the up-stroke 
from left to right was thickened, but Mr. Valpy could do that because he 
held his pen l^tween the forefinger and second finger. With the ordinary 
method oi holding the pen such a thickening was very difficult to execute. 
The principle of Qiickening was employed in some systems to add another 
letter to the sign, as the addition of R ; but it could not be applied to the 
addition of more than one letter, and the utility of shading in that case 
was minimised. 

Mr. J. B. BuiTDSLL observed that the loss of time in shading depended 
much on the materials used. The loss might be very apparent with a 
hard pen, but with proper materials it would be hardly petoeptible. He 
was interested in the example given by Mr. Valpy. Theoretically PhonO' 
$ramhy was as bad as a system could be ; but in practice it answered very 
well and admirably because such tg^ as apphed by Mr. Valpy rarely 
occurred. He hoped that Mr. Sweet would soon produce his system, in 
which, it was understood, titere would be no shading. Shading seemed to 
be often useful as a means of differentiating outlines that would otherwise 
be the same. Some inventors had attempted three thicknesses, but that 
seemed impracticable. 

Mr. T. Hill said the F^per had made out a case that shading multi^ 
plied methods of expression, and the plan had been turned to a very happy 
account in Phonoffntphy. The loss of time in shading that hi&d been 
spoken of was, he thought, not so much due to the act^ shading as to 
the consciousness of the writer that effort was required to deal with both 
thick and thin strokes ; hence, if loss of time occurred, it might be due as 
much to having to make a thin stroke as a thick one in any particular place. 
When that effort was overcome the writing of thick or thin forms was 
equally easy, and the change from one to the other impenSeptible in his own 
case. He thought there was sacrifice of legibility in the use of shading i 
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but the illegibility of Phonography, if it existed, aroee not from shading 
bat from other deyioes and expedients introdaced in the system. In 
regard to yowel marks of different thickness, if he made an error in the 
eourse of dotting in a vowel he usually corrected it by writing the intended 
▼owel in the longhand form above the outline. 

Mr. A. L. Lswis'b opinion was, in his absence, read by Dr. Westbv- 
(Hbson. It said that personally he made no difference in thick and thm 
lines in longhand, and felt sure he could not do so in Shorthand when 
writing at any speed. It could not, however, be denied that a great 
number of reporters did so, still he supposed all would agree that if the 
same result could be obtained with one thickness as with two it would be a 
great advantage. He thought a useful application of thickening charae- 
ters might be to distinguish words beginmng with a vowel. 

Mr. A. J. Cook thought that, as regards ''Phonography" (and 
probably his remarks would apply to any other system where shading was 
naed) neither shading nor the in8<^on of vowels was important in the 
case of a practised writer so far as Shorthand for personal use was coo- 
oemed, but it was otherwise when Shorthand was used — as he was glad to 
say it was now extensively — as a means of correspondence between per- 
sons. Nobody would contend that it was as easy to read Pitman's Short- 
hand, if not written by oneself^ when the shading was imperfect as when 
perfect 

Mr. Spabkhall remarked that in Mr. A. J. Graham's Phonography 
wsnld be found a calculation of the comparative time occupied in making 
the various Stenographic characters. 

Mr. Yalpy, in reply to remarks on his illustration, said that in hia 
system he produced a different outline for each of the sixteen words. 

The PBSsrDBiTT said he was not aware that he ever experienced any 
difficolty in writing either thick or thin strokes. The habit cKf shading 
was acquired when learning Stenography, and was not felt to be any 
impediment in after-practice. He would, however, confine the shading of 
characters to the representation of cognate sounds, as that seemed to him 
to be a safeguard that was absolutely necessary for the rectification of any 
possible slip of the pen. The application of shading to add another lettor 
to the otherwise thin character was, in his opinion, an improper use of 
the principle, as any error would involve the loss of a letter from the word, 
instead of , as in the other case, merely a portion of a sound in the word. 
He concurred in the view indicated in the Paper that shading and a good 
phonetic grouping should, go together, and, so far as he could judge the 
f eeHng of the meeting, it seemed to be that the principle of shadmg might 
be advantageously used on the condition that the alphabetical signs were 
phonetically grouped, but that otherwise difficulties might arise. As com- 
pared with the slow systems the shading of simple signs in place of hooked 
and looped compound consonants tended g^reatly to the lessening of the 
physical strain on the writer by reason of the greater brevity of the shading 
systems. 

Mr. EiTSON, in reply to the vote of thanks, agreed that it might be 
taken as the view of the meeting tiiat the shading principle was a valuable 
one, but that in applying it the question of the phonetic grouping of the 
alphabet must be kept in view. 
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The nztli meeting of the fifth sesnon of the Society was held at the 
Victoria Chambers, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday eyening, April 7, 1886, 
Ebwabd Pogsnbll, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

New members : — Messrs. F. Carlisle Bnrton, St. John*s Hall, Highbary, 
and J. T. Hobson, West Street, Hoyhind Nether, Bamsley (as Fellows) ; 
and Messrs. W. T. Blackmore, 85a, Cowley Road, Brixton, H. V. Frisk, 
6, Woodland Terrace, Plymouth, and G. W. M. Thompson, 4, H<^;aith 
Boad, EarVs Coart (as Assodates). 

Donation: — Phonographic Iniiructor^ Beporter^s Ahhreviations, snd 
Phonoffraphie JottnuU, in the Sloan-Dnployan method, from Mr. Sloan. 

The discussion on Mr. Besd's Paper, on "The Basis of Shortiiand,'' 
or Orthographic Tenut Phonetic Bepresentaiion, was then resumed. 

Mr. Lbokt said one argument in fiiYour of the phonetic method was 
that the sounds of words could be accurately heard independently of the 
sense of the words bdng understood by the note-taker. Words might 
theref<»« be written according to the sounds, though the writer might be 
igfnorant of the conyentional orthography. In the common writing there 
was a double operation — viz., converting the sounds into sense and the 
sense into the proper orthography, as rt^conyerted into rough; therefore 
to write Shorthand orthographlcally required two mental operations, but 
phonographically only one. In the severe strain of reporting, the advan- 
tage of toe phonetic method seemed to him obvious. It had been said 
that Pitman's system was not phonetic because the vast majority of outlines 
did not represent all the elements of the spoken word ; but as time did not 
admit of iH the elements being expressed the choice left was between a 
fragmentary phonetic expression, as ff for rough, or a vague, unphonetic 
expression, as rgh^ which did not contain as much of the sound of the word 
as the former. Therefore it was not fair to condemn a phonetic system 
because it did not tell the whole truth. It told part of the truth, wheress 
the orthographic system told less of the truth. An objection to thick and 
thin strokes was not an objection against a phonetic system, but only 
against the materials employed. It had been u^ged that a phonetic system 
could not be employed to copy old MSS. ; but he thought any sensiUe 
reporter would be able to modify the system fbr such a purpose, using the 
eh sign for a o, and so on. One point had not been touched on — viz., 
** What are the sounds of the English language ?" Pitman's system was 
said to be the most phonetic, but he thought Everett's more phonetic than 
Pitman's. It was a question whether some further advance was not pos- 
sible — whether a more perfect scientific phonetic system could not be con- 
structed. He thought it could. If they had a system containing all the 
elements of the English language the system of contractions could be 
made far easier than at present. If a few elements of a word were aU that 
could be allowed those elements ought to be perfectly accurate, and give 
their true testimony so far as those elements would carry to the mind the 
actual word intended. 

Mr. T. A. Bebd replied on the whole discussion as follows : — 

I am glad that there has been so full a discussion of this question as to the 
proper b^is of a Shorthand systeuL I did my best in my Paper to state the 
advantages of a phonetic mode of representotion for Shorthand purposes 
as contrasted with the alphabetic method of the common notation, and it 
is not necessary that I should recall them. I will content myself with 
referring briefly to the objections which have been made by the speakers 
who have taken part in the discussion. 
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And first let me deal with the remarks of the President, who was good 
enough to open the discnssion, and who very soon made it appear tluit I 
was not to hare it all my own way, for he lost no time in opening fire 
upon my position. The first missile that he discharged at me was one that 
was fabricat-ed many years ago, and one, indeed, that I thought had 
almost disappeared from modem arsenals. I mean the impossibility of 
distingnishing in phonetic writing between words of different meaning, 
Bonnd^ alike, but represented differently in the common orthography. 
This is an objection with which every phonetic advocate is perfectly 
familiar. On the first appearance of Phonography it was triumphantly 
advanced as a fatal blot in the system, and as an insuperable objection to 
the adoption of the new principle, at least in place of the common spelling. 
It was considered quite enough to say, first ^d thb alone was thought ta 
be an absolute exting^iisher), that the etymology would be destroyed by * 
phonetic alphabet ; and secondly (this was just tp gfive a final kick to the 
dead horse), that words of a similar sound but different signification eonld 
not be differentiated — only I think that word had not then been invented. 
The bare notion of writing r eit for rigM, rite, write, and tprighi, and 
8eit for siffht, site, cite, seemed so preposterous that no rational man 
oonid entertain it for a moment. With tiie first of these objections, the 
etymological one, it is not necessary for me to deal, for happily no one has 
been bold enough in this discussion to advance it, so thoroughly has it 
now been beaten from the field. I am concerned only with the second. 
The answer that was given then is the answer that I eive now, and I 
confess that it seems to me to be a sufficient one ; if there is any difficulty 
attending the use of the same word to represent different meanings, thai 
shonld be charged primarily on the spdcen and not on the written word. 
It is the function of writing not to remedy the defects of the spoken lan- 
gaage, but faith^illy to reproduce the sounds of which the language is 
composed. If the presence of these homonyms be a defect in the lan- 
guage it is no more the province of writing to remedy that defect than it 
is to remedy any other, whether in pronunciation or in construction. But» 
in fact, the common spelling does not remedy it, except in comparatively 
few cases. If the principle is worth anything it should be applied through- 
ont, but it is not so. In looking the other day at Skeat's " £tymolofl:ical 
Dictionary'' I found a list of 6(X) or 600 words of this class in which uiere 
is no distinction whatever made in the spelling. Now if I am told that 
some dreadful catastrophe will happen if I write not and knot, whoso 
meanings are so different, with the same characters, will the President or 
any who share his views kindly tell me how it is that we have been going 
on for so many years spellmg the pupil of the eye and a teacher's 
pupil, the verb to boil and the disagreeable imposthume of that name» 
and hundreds of similar examples ' with the self'same letters, and 
yet the language has not absolutely come to grief, nor is its final 
extinction even threatened? If you will insist on the k in knot, ta 
distinguish it from not, and on the forms of rite, right, write, wriffht, why 
may I not insist on your writing box for a snuff-box, boks for a Christmas- 
Iwx, bocks for a box at the theatre, and bokks for a box on the ear ; post 
for a telegraph post,^o<w^ for the parcel post, and poughst for posting in 
a book ? The truth is that ordinarily speaking we find no practical incon- 
venience from the use of homonyms ; the context rarely fails to reveal 
their signification. But, as I have said, in so far as there is any difficulty 
in the matter it should be attacked at its origin, the spoken words them- 
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selyee, and not at the written representation of the language. I qnita 
admit that in eome rare inatanoee an obsenritf may ariie with words oi 
thii elaea. ▲ speaker, fyr example, may be aflnding to the reitt of the 
Chnreh, and it may not be perfectly obvious, even with the aid of the eon* 
text, whether he means the rUes or the rigkU. It is true that the speUing 
of these words dbtinguishes them, but or what use is that to the nnforta- 
nate reporter? The speaker does not spell bis words; he utters them, 
and we have not arrived at the blissful period in which the reporter may 
stop the orator in mid-career and ask him to be kind enough to explain 
his meaning. Either the reporter does or does not understand which of 
the two words is meant; if no does he will equally understand it when he 
comes to write out his notes; if he does not he can only make a g^ess at 
it, like any other hearer, and no orthographic device whatever will help 
him out of his difficulty. 

But although we have been often reminded of these words of similar 
sound but different spelling, strangely enough, the adherente of the mis- 
leading orthography that has so long marred the beauty and obscured the 
meaning of our language (and that under the fallacious g^ise of a dearer 
revelation) seem to have totally forgotten another class of words where a 
Phonetic representation would disthiguish.what the common spelling only 
serves to confuse. Will my conservative friends oblige me by telling me 
how to pronounce ready lead, how, row, sow, sloughy lower, tear, nnger, 
use, refiue? Here our exquisite orthography presents us with certain 
combinations of letters which, without the aid of the context, it is impos- 
sible to read — an astounding result truly. £ach of these written words 
(and other instances might be cited) actually represento two spoken words 
of different sound and meaning, which in any Phonetic method, whether 
of longhand or Shorthand, would of course be expressed by different 
characters. 

The President's next suggestion is one that I think I have never heard 
before — namely, that a Phonetic method of Shorthand would be useless for 
copying documents in the ancient form of spelling. This may be to some 
a real objection, but I do not think that any practical reporter or Shorthand- 
writer will give it a moment's consideration. I hardly remember a case 
in the course of a long experience in which I have had to copy in Shorthand 
any documente of this character. Here and there I may have had to copy 
a passage or two, and have not been much hindered by writing in longhand 
such words as were spelled archaically. But I doubt whether any system 
of Shorthand would be well adapted to preserve such peculiarities. Such 
combinations as haite for hat, euery for ewry, would, I think, prove very 
troublesome to the reader, and I am strongly inclined to think that the 
Shorthand- writer, however expert in the use of his system, would much 
rather write the words in longhand -than trust them to the tender mercy 
of his Shorthand symbols. Accustomed as all Shorthand-writers are to 
abbreviate words considerably, and to omit most of the vowels, it would 
require a total departure from this method to copy literatim in Shorthand 
all archaic or otherwise eccentric spellings. Besides, most Shorthands do 
not distinguish s and the soft c, j and the soft ^, &c ; and where these 
letters occurred it would be necessary to have recourse to the longhand 
forms if a literal transcript were needed. 

The President has further not unnaturally thrown in a word or two in 
favour of indicating vowel placet by variations in the forms of the conso- 
nants, as is done in his own and in one or two other methods ; but with 
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great deferenod I do not think that this hear* on the question of a Phonetic 
basiB, and I do not, therefore, propose to disents it. And aa to hia dream 
of a syatem that may he written orthographicaUy or PhonetieaJly at the 
will of the writer, I am afraid that we are not at present within ** measnrahle 
disfcanoe^ of a practical scheme of this character. A system written some- 
timss one way and sometimes another wonld, it seems to me, be puzzling 
in the extreme, both to the writer and the reader. 

Mr. Janes has brought forward an argument against my contention^ 
which I confess I am at a loss to comprehend. He says it is idle to main- 
tain that Phonography is a method of writing by sound, because in such 
a form as pb, public, only two sounds out of six are represented. He 
accuses me of confounding things that differ, but I would humbly suggest 
that this is exactly the error into which he has himself faUen. I have not 
advocated the writing of every sound of every word, for I know (jpac0 
Ytot, Everett) that this is, at present at least, an impossibility when fol- 
lowing a speaker ; I have simply contended for a system baring a strictly 
phonetic basis, and I see no inconristency whatever in the designation 
phonetic as applied to a system whose alphabet represents all the sounds of 
the spoken language, even if in its application to reporting purposes some 
letters, vowels, or consonants have to be dropped in rapid writing. It is 
phonetic so far as it goes ; a thin inclined back-stroke represents the sound 
of p, and a thick inclined back-stroke the sound of b, and nothing else. 
This cannot be said of Mr. Janes's mode of writing, as far as I understand 
it, for he tells us that he should probably (he does not appear to be quite 
certain about it) write the vowel a in shame, and thus distinguish it from 
tham, which would have no vowel ; but then this vowel a represente also 
the sounds in all, at, any, rather, so that his mode of writing wante the 
phonetic bcuis, and it is that and that only for which I am contending. 
Mr. Jaoes thinks that my argument is worthless unless I insert all the 
soanded vowels. I am unable to follow him in this. Most of the vowels 
can be omitted with safety, but certainly not all, and what I have endea- 
voured to show is that in cases where the insertion is necessary it is a 
manifest advantage that the vowels should have a clear definite meaning, 
that is, should be truly phonetic. The deficiency of vowels in the common 
alphabet necessitates the employment of a number of digraphs, like ea, 
OMf ei, ie, ou, to represent single sounds, but no Shorthand-writer, what- 
ever his devotion to the spelling of his childhood, would care to duplicate 
his vowels in this way ; he must be content with a single vowel and nm 
the risk of any obscurity from the different parts which that vowel plays 
in the composition of words. Mr. Janes thinks that Phonography is not 
equal to the representation of dialects. There arc, no doubt, many minute 
peculiarities of dialectic pronunciation, and especially intonation, which no 
system that I know of can express with great exactness ; but the broad 
features of most English dialecte can certeinly be preserved by it much 
better than by the clumsy spellings and diacritic symbols of the "Northern 
I'armer," or any other longhand presentetion that I have seen. Mr. Janes 
asks triumphantly how a phonpgrapher would express a costermonger*s 
utterance : *it *im^ th* mahth. Let me give him a short phonographic 
lesson and introduce him to a few sig^ which I believe express the sounds 
with great accuracy [Mr. Beed here gave illustrations on the blackboard]. 

These forms may be, if desired, united into one ; but if I had to write 
the words for the first time I should certeinly separate them as I have 
shown. And will Mr. Janes allow me to point out to him that in order to 
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expireM the lonnds in the common spelling he has been obliged to write 
two letters aik for the broad sound of a, and another two letters, thy in two 
cases for the single consonants P Moreorer there is nothing to show in the 
mere spelling whether the two t*s in tmt should be pronoimced long or 
short. This again is simply because he has no phonetic basis to work 
with. 

Mr. Gnmej-Salter appears to think that it is unnecessary to dislingiuah 
*' niceties of pronunciation if by so doing good Stenographic material is 
used up." By niceties of pronunciation I understand him to mean the 
Towel sounds not provided for by our old friends a, e, t, o. ». But I should 
like to remind him that the vowel sound of ah in father, the sound of oo in 
mope, the sound of au in ftill, are not niceties in any sense; they are not 
modifications or shades of other letters but distinct sounds^ and as mueh 
entitled to representation as the others ; and if they are not usuallT repre- 
sented in Shorthand systems it is simply from the accident that the 
common alphabet has no symbols fbr them. I protest that we are under 
no obligation to follow the common alphabet in this respect ; our bnsinesi 
is to express words as effectually, and of course as simply, as possible, so 
that they may be easily recalled by the reader. Of course, if an^ serious 
using up of Stenographic material were iuYolved in the provinon of a 
complete rowel scale the matter might have to be reconsidered on practical 
grounds, but the phonetic system best known, that of Mr. I^tman, has, I 
think, sufficiently demonstrated that this is not the ease. A rimple dot 
and dash of two thicknesses (to represent the long and short sounds) in 
three positions answer the purpose of expressing all the simple vowels, and 
some half-a-dozen other sig^s to do duty for the double vowels. There is 
surely no waste of material here. 

Mr. Pearse repeated the objection of Mr. Janes in regard to the repre* 
sentation of dialectic peculiarities. The objection, after all, is not a for- 
midable one, and it Ib not suggested that other systems can accomplish 
this result ; it is only an assertion that a phonetic system, though it can 
▼ery faithfully reproduce ordinary speech, is not adequate to represent 
extraordinary utterances. Even if that were so the phonetic method 
should be accepted for what it can do over and above other systems, and 
not be condemned because it cannot do something dse. But that it can do 
eomething else I think I can prove to Mr. Pearse's satisfiiction. He cited 
the different pronunciations by different nations of the name Lamra or 
Jjtmre, and as he mentioned them I had no difficulty whatever in writing 
them in Phonography. Here they are [Mr. Reed again gave illustrations J. 

As he utt^ed them deliberately they could be easily and accurately 
written, and I gladly make him a present of the representation of the 
eounds he gave us.* 

The Pbbsidbnt said it was not competent for the meeting to criticise 
Mr. Seed's reply, but 'he might be aUowed to correct an error which Mr. 
Beed had made. There was a system in vogue by which it was possible to 
write either orthographically or phonetically at the will of the writer-— viz., 
by means of "Legible Shorthand.' 



»> 



Mr. A. B. Spabehall then read a Paper on ** Position,'' as a contriba- 
tion to the debate on that subject adjourned f^om a former meeting. 
[This Paper must stand over till our next number. — Ed.] 

• This Paper, with tbe cuta^ appears in the Phon§He Journal, 24 April, 1886.— £p. 
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]>BATH ov Bbbvizbb Foz. — ^We regret to aDnonnce the death of one of 
onr members, Mr. Ebenezer Fox, Secretary to the Cabinet, New Zealand, fie 
bad been in ill-health for some years, bat resolutely "kept in harness^'* 
and died of mnsoolar atrophy, at Wellington, on the 9th of January last. 
Mr. Fox began life as a compositor; learning Pitman's phonography he 
becani^e a reporter in London, and afterwards (uief on the staff of the iBfon- 
ehetUr Gr%tMrdia», where he was well known to onr President, Mr. Pocknell, 
and others connected with jonmaUsm, as a kind-hearted hut somewhat 
eccentric gentleman. In 1^2 he emigrated to Anstralia, and soon after 
was with Sir JoUns Vogel on the Otago Dailf Timet, and joined him on 
bis starting the Sun, When Yogel became Colonial Treamirer, Fox was his 
prifate secretary, and he remain^ secretary to the Treasnry np to his death. 
He was nnmarried, and has left no reUtivet in the colony. 

Stehoobaphio Illustxjltiovb.— Oar readers will hare noticed from 
time to time the " cats*' we have introduced into the text of Papers read 
at the meetings of the Shorthand SodeW, and recognised thdr value in 
giTing clear and immediate illustration to the printed text. These metal- 
face cuts cost so very little that we think it will be of advantage to authors 
who desire to eluddiate their own stenographic systems, or to criticise the 
works of others^ to know where to get them done. They are the work of 
Mr. Saunders, of Bath, who in his time must have cut some thousands of 
such types for his fellow-citizen Mr. Isaac Pitman. The cost is trifling. 
The series of cuts illustrating Mr. Yalpy's Paper on " Audeography" in tha 
present number were charged IQs. only. Mr. Saunders has also invented a 
new process called Stereographif, for producing cheap type-high metal-face 
blockgfor letterpress printers : Shorthand,mutic,map ^Unes,flant,9ketche9^ 
&c It is said to be available for casting metal-founts of all kinds, and to be 
remarkably cheap. We intend at an early opportunity to assay its value. 
Meanwhile any one interested can apply to Mr. John Saunders, 16, Para- 
dise-street, Bath. W^ have been glad to put forward this paragraph, not 
as an advertisement, but as a friendly recognition of processes serviceable 
to stenographic iUustration, and <^ our satis&ction with work well and 
quickly done. 

Thx Phoitogaaphio Jitbileb AiTD Tbbobntxvabt of Shobthaitd. — 
In our last number (Shobthaitd, April, 1886, p. 87-40) impeared two 
paragraphs on '< The Phonographic Jubilee, 1887," and *' The lotemational 
Shorthand Congress, 1887, the Tercentenary of Shorthand." Since these 
appeared several meetings of gentlemen interested in Shorthand, profes- 
sionally and otherwise, have bMU held, and it has been decided to celebrate 
the two matters conjointly at an International Congress in the autumn of 
1887. A large and influential committee, aided by local committees, is 
bemg formed, and an appeal has been issued by the gentlemen who have 
undertaken to' carry out the movement. A copy of the " Preliminary 
Announcement" is sent with each number of this magazine. Further in- 
formatien can be obtained by writing to Mr. Thomas Allen Reed (Chair- 
man and Treasuror), 37, Cursitor-street, E.C., or to Dr. Weatby-Gibson 
(Honorary Secretary), 10, Ghreat Coram-street, W.C. 
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My literary friends, who know that for ten or twelye years past I have 
been gathering materials for a fnll and exhaostiye History of l&e Sdence- 
Art of Shorthiuid, are impressing upon me that sach a work is more tlum 
ever a dendercUum in yiew of the projected celebration in the antumn of 
1887 of the " Phonographic Jubilee and Tercentenary of Modem Short- 
hand.'' Professional and literary engagements have mnch hindered my 
labours, but I have neyer ceased to accumulate stores of fresh nutter 
necessary for such an undertaking when opportunity senred. At times a 
few mwreeamx of my work haye been g^yen to the dhobthaitd Socibtt 
and the magazine ** Shobthabd," of which I am editor, as well as to the 
Phonetic Journal of Mr. Htman. 

Without assistance, either from an official quarter or a prosperous 
literary society, it is not possible in England to make a work of great 
research and scope on the History or BibUography of Shorthand a paying 
speculation to an author. Hence I haye neyer produced that work on the 
Bibliography of Shorthand which has been so often alluded to since my 
Manuscript Key was exhibited to the Shorthand Society, at its first meet- 
ing in 1881, by the late Cornelius Waif ord, and which, as described in that 
gentleman's Statistical Review of the Literature of Shorthand, 1884, at 
that time comprised 2,850 distinct works on Shorthand, besides 340 
periodicals, 300 works printed in character, 205 papers and essays on the 
subject, and 395 works on phonetics, ciphers, uniyersal language, &c., 
making a total of oyer 4,000 items. 

It is only of late years, in fact, that any interest in the yoluminous and 
eyer-increasing literature of Stenogpraphy and Phonography has been dis- 
played, and more especially since the Shorthand Society was founded to 
discuss and inyestigate the principles of all systems. Since something of my 
researches and discoyeries in this interesting field of literature became 
known, I haye had many a kindly word of encouragement, which I haye 
eyer appreciated and acknowledged, but these welcome drops of rain are not 

" Pluyio Danae conceperat auro" 

to a literary student. Howeyer, at the present juncture such a work as 
the one contemplated would probably command success. 

I propose, therefore, to publish next year, under the aboye title, an octayo 
yolume, handsomely bound in cloth, price to subscribers 12s. 6d,, non- . 
subscribers, 20«., and shall be happy to receiye names at ah early date, so 
that I may make arrangements accordingly. 

JOHN WESTBT-GIBSON, LL.D. 
10, Gbbat Gobah Stbebt, 

RussxLL Squabb, W.C. 
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POSITIOBT. 

By A. B. Spabehall. 

(A Paper read April 7. 1886 ; see No. 23, p. .58.) 

In Jannary last Mr. Bandell read a Paper before this Society, which 
has he&i more or less summarised in Shobthaitd on page M, This 
Paper, although an able one, did not at the time seem to me of so 
exhaostiTe a nature as to debar me from following in Mr. Randell's foot- 
steps upon this yery interesting tofnc, the more especially so as it occurs 
to me &at the object of these discussions is to arrive at some settlement 
as to the place which the various principles discussed shall occupy in that 
system of the future which it is one of the objects of this Society to 
promote. I do not propose to occupy your attention at any great length, 
ahhoagh, as will be seen by the matmals and diagrams before us, I have 
a considerable number of pegs on which to hang one or more tales. The 
first two systems are those of Biohasdsoit (18<X>) and Moat (1833). 

It needs only to add to what Mr. Bundell said concerning Bichabd- 
bok's system that he used a device which does not appear to have occurred 
to many of the recent Shorthand inventors — t.^., the omission of a whole set 
of squares, and by placing his symbols one place to the right, to indicate 
some thirty different wonb, chiefly monosyllables. 

With respect to Moat it is only necessary to refer to his modified dot, 
of which specimens are given. I am unable to say how much time this 
saves in practice^ as I have never tried it, but it seema an ingenious use of 
position to which attention should be drawn. 

The LocoMOTiYB Systbm (1881) is the oalj other system save his 
own referred to by Mr. Bundell. Position is herein carried to the iiillest 
extent possible, and it is so &r beyond the scope of our knowledge as to the 
nse of position that it is difficult to decide upon its merits. One would 
think the need of so many positions, by an extension of the plans of 
Bichardson and Moat, would overburden, not merely the memory, but the 
automatic power of the hand to so g^eat a degree as to render the attempt 
to follow a speaker impossible. But considering that every possible 
combination €^ consonants and vowels is herein provided, including all 
consonantal diphthongs, the ingenuity of the inventor will be admitted to 
be beyond question. 

In regard to Bitbdxll^s pwn system, we may admit that it has many 
claims to our consideration, owing to the whole of the five vowels of the 
English alphabet having a distinct expression. 

The expression of t or d prefixed to the vowel form by position in the 
systems of Babtbb and Mabbs, both of recent date, is shown thus 

^— e te^ *^they ^^ thee y^ say ^ she. 

In Bailby's recent syptem words above line begin with vowels, on the 
line with consonants. 

Blaeto (1801). This is a French system, written, as many of them 
are, on fine lines formed of only three difierentiated characters, two con- 
fined to the consonants and one to the vowels ; presumably the latter are 
only written at the beginning or end of words. 

[" SaowrHAKD,*' No. 24.~October. 1886.;) 
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Qallowat (1837) met two lineir *nd different lymboli are writiett ia 
Tftried pontiong ror different letten. 

CadxaiT (1885) also ued like gymbols in varions poeitions. 

TiFPiv (1750), in a more or less phonetic syttem, in lien of niing 
thickened itrokes for phonetic pfdm places them ahove or helow the line. 
Thia alio applies to Snaith (1847) and Cute (1801). .The point wiih 
respect to these systems is that those letters which are written down to 
the line are written upwards in the middle or at the end of words. 

Bob (1802) appears to differentiate phonetic pairs bj different lei^^tlii^ 
bat yaries the position in order to create forms for t d. 

Ebdkavn (1837). This is a German system, anticipating, as respects 
Towels, more or less Mr. Bnndell's idea, but the rest of the alphabet is 
formed of foor symbols in yaried places. From the specimens giyenit 
seems very ill adapted for reporting purposes, each letter being apparently 
written separately. 

Fawcbtt (1840), known probably to moat of the members, apparently 
applies position ouly with relation to figures made by three symbols in 
three positions. 

Enrch Chablbb'b Oyfhbb (1646). This is taken from Cliye's Bodr, 
and is merely cited to show how position was used in those times for secret 
writing. 

Datidbon (1847) atteiApted, not only to use fiye positions for TOwels, 
but, by yarying the position, to indicate whether the Towels precede or 
follow the consonant. 

Cbos8*8 Eolbctic Shobthaitd (1879). An American system of 
recent date. The author apparently makes use of four lines, and dotted 
or ledger line in the centre, and not only has he made use of position for 
Towels but for consonants. His alphabet is mainly formed on the ellips^ 
and each character in the alphabet has a totally distinct formation. It is 
an ingenious system, but, owing to the basis of form b^g limited, one 
fears it does not reach a high standard for legibility. 

AusBoesAPHY (1885). In this system, by Mr. Talpy, one of oar 
members, subsidiary, insignificant, and colloquial words, auxiluury Torbs, pro- 
nouns, particles, simple adyerbs, interjections, prepositions, and ooi^june- 
tions are written aboye the line, while all significant yerbs, nouns, com- 
pound adyerbs are written on the line. The principle applied by AuDio- 
ChBAPHT was also used by Mbltillb Bbll, and it appears to me this use 
of position is one against which there is the least objection, as it enables a 
writer to grasp the sense of a passage, and, in case of need, to leaye ont 
and afterwards insert any unimportant words in case the speaker was too 
fast in his utterances for the reporter. 

Gawtbbbs (1830) writes aU words through the line to makeyowels 
more distinctly, and to haye affixes and prefixes by small letters in position 
at beginning and end of words. This use of position is yery frequent in 
some other systems. Various modes of indicating yowels with relation 
both to the letters and to the line appear also to be common, as in Cabt- 
wbight (1642) dots in yarious positions in relation to consonants were 
made to indicate the addition of words. 

BiDFATH (1687) used words written near to, and far from, each other, 
to indicate prepositions understood. 

Bbidgbs (1659) used words dotted in, to the left of consonants, for 
diphthongs, to be read after the consonant character. 

In Pitmaht'b system position in relation to the line is used for gram- 
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tttalogueB ; words have the same position idth relation to tbe line of writing 
as regards their accented Yowek as the vowels take with relation to ^e 
Kwnsonant. 

In LxoiBLB Shobthahd (1881) has been introduced the positions aboye 
the line, through or below it, mainly for contracted words. 

CoMPiNDiOTJB Shobthak)' (1882) introduces position to vary the 
quality of the vowel sound. The position through the line is used to in- 
dicate the addition of n. Characters stopped at the line of writing, or at 
perpendicular Hues, indicate incomplete word*, or words in which all the 
letters have not been expressed in Shorthand. 

Another principle upon which little stress has been laid — ^namely, inter- 
teeiiont, occurs to me as a very valuable device of position, of which too 
litUe use has been made. It would possibly afford a subject for dive'op« 
ment at greater length at some future time in connection with tiiese 
discussions. 

In STBiHasB (1686) a stroke crossing another means ** through*" 

EvEBABDT (1658) used a dot behind a letter for indicating the pluraL 

Wbston (1727) added «tion" by a dot; E crossing another letter 
added " kind f* a line drawn over a word added the word ** over." 

GiBBS (1736) used dots for ** not" in various positions round words. 

Willis, Maoaulay, Mason, Cabtwbight, Bidpath, Bbidobs, 
Shbltok, Eyebabdt, Wbstok, GiBBSy Angbl, Taplht, SwAnrs, Snois, 
Ltlb, and Hbbtbt, as also Qitbnbt, Evbbbtt, and Cobbiv, used the 
" vowel-mode.^' This device is fairly well known. It consiste of placing 
the succeeding consonant in the place of the vowel, disjoined in order to 
indicate the omission of the vowel. It seems to have been used mainly by 
those authors who deemed it necessary to insist upon the expression of 
medial vowels, and is therefore to a certain extent optional. 

These, I think, are representative specimens of the many uses to which 
position has been put, and having before you the historical fact relating 
to position I hope some decision may be arrived at as to ite use in the 
" system of the future." 

Mr. A. W. EiTSON, in proposing a vote of thank's to the reader of the 
Paper, said the examples that had been referred to ought to be a warning 
against running into extremes in the matter of position. Three positions 
he thought quite sufficient. Nine positions must be a burden to the memory. 

Mr. Paul Bbnhas pointed out that in the system of Duploy^ position 
was not used at alL 

Mr. Lbcky asked whether there had been any classification of the 
various devices used for *' position V* The two main classes seemed to be 
position in relation to a consonant already written, and position in relation 
to the line of writing, above, through, or below the line. 

Mr. Gbbathbbd thought that the best classification would be an arith- 
metical one, commencing with those systems which did not use position at 
sll, and then going on with others wnere position was used, and ending, 
perhaps, with those which required some peculiar form of ruled lines — or 
what might be called mechanical assistence. He believed three positions 
was the utmost length to which writers could usefuUj go at present. 

Mr. Bundbll, in replying on the Paper and discussion, said that in 
introducing the subject he had had no intention of exhausting it. What 
they want^ to know was the number of followers of the methods which 
Mr. Sparkhall had named, so as to judge of the practicability of those 
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methods. In the systems of Bichardson and Moat» and in the Locomotive 
system, much of the work of the reporter was upon his book before he 
commenced to write ; but he did not advocate going quite so far as those 
authors, yet a smaller amount of position, gained in their way, was» he 
thought, practicable if the writing had l^n previously trained to the 
method. What appeared difficult to persons accustomed to three positions 
on! V would become easy to a writer starting fresh with a system where 
position was used to a much larger extent. The object he had had in view 
wasto try and make things easier for those who came after us. 
" ""^he meeting was then acyoumed to May 5th. 
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Thb seventh meeting of the fifth session of the Sodety was held at the 
Victoria Chambers, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday evenings May 5, 
1886, Edwasd PookkblIi, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The following members were elected : — Mr. H. S. Cornish, Secretary 
of the National Association of Journalists, 66, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, B.C., as Fellow; and Mr. W. Greatheed, 17^ Boston Boad, N.W.» 
as Associate. 

The Donations to the Society's Library were : — From Mr. T. Soott, 
King Street, Northampton, fourteen books on Shorthand, chiefly modem 
systems, and from Dr. Weatby Gibson two numbers of. Modem Thought, 
containing articles by J. B St. Clair, of Birmingham, on the ** Origin of 
the Alphabet," with illustrations. 

The following Paper was then read by ite author : 

VOWEL REPBESENTATION IN SHORTHAND. 

By E. A. CoFi, Vice-President of the Phonetic Shorthand-Writers' 

Association. 

Aftbb some introductory remarks on the general subject of vowel re- 
presentation, Mr. Cope seated that he proposed to confine his Paper to the 
one topic suggested by the Council — viz., " Should rowels be united to the 
consonants, or disjoined P" and to limit himself to that question so far as 
it concerned the Stenographic representation of the English language. He 
continued : 

It is not unimportent to inquire how it has come about that the question 
is raised at all. Why is it^^hat we do not as a matter of course adopt for 
vowels precisely the same kind of characters that we adopt for consonants, 
and write both in exactly the order in which they occur in speech F Ii 
there any such essentia^ difference between consonant and vowel as to 
make a cUfference of treatment desirable ? It has been said that vowels 
are the most important elemente of speech, because, though they can exist 
independently of consonants, consonante cannot exist independently of 
them. They are more variable, and undergo greater changes than conso- 
nants. Vowels are, in fact, the protoplasm of speech, and consonants may 
be described as the bony structure or skeleton. Apart from protoplasm 
the skeleton could have no life, and without yowels the consonante would have 
no existence. Why, then, have we come so generally to regard these all- 
important elements of speech as of minor importance in English Short- 
hand? 

The answer is, that Shorthand as we know it is mainly an abbreviated 
writing. We not only use an alphabet of simple characters, but in nearly 
every instance we make part of a word do duty for the whole. We shorten 
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the spelling as well fts the alphabetic character. From whatever basb our 
Shorthand is boilt np it thus becomes in practice a stenography. The 
very first feet that confronts the Shorthand-writer who seeks rapidity iu 
writing is that something must be omitted, and the whole art A Short* 
hand oonstroCtion consists in the proyision of such characters and methods 
as under the stress of the highest speed demand those omissions only 
that are compatible with IcgibiUty. Tnis circumstance, that omissions are 
indispensable, strikes the key-note of the problem. Detached rowels are 
very old as pait of the machinery of BngHsh Shorthand. They constittited 
so great a variation from the prevalent method of constructing worHI iu 
ordinary longhand-writing that we are entitled to believe that there was 
a special reason for it. The early Shorthand-yrriters, we may be sure, 
made many experiments to ascertain what elements could best be dispettsed 
Vnth. The fact that every consonant, or g^up of blended consonants, 
implies the presemce of a vowel could not be overiooked, and the advan* 
tage of avoiding, wherever practicable, the actual representation of some- 
thing that was necessarily understood could not fail to be quickly dis- 
covered. The result of the experiments and experience of those early 
writers is embodied in the habit they bequeathed us of omitting vowels as 
a role and omitting consonants exceptionally. It was found t£at in most 
vases vowels could be left out without detriment to legibility, and alike 
in systems that provided joined vowel-signs, and in those that provided 
detached vowel-signs the practice has prevailed of omitting most of tiie 
vowels and writing most of the consonants. 

The utility of this plan has been perceived by non^stenographers. ^ In 
the comparatively few longhand abbreviations familiarly in use the obvioutf 
tendehcy Is to Omit more vowels than consonants. Coleridge, referring, in 
his fahU Tdlk, to the representation of words in early Hebrew by means 
of their consonants alone, remarks: — ** Brute animals have the vowd 
sounds ; nian only can utter consonants. It is natural, therefore^ that the 
consonants should be marked first, as being the framework of the word ; 
and ho doubt a very simple living language might be written quite intel- 
ligibly to the natives without any vowel sounds marked at all. The wordli 
would be traditionally and conventionally recognised, as in Shorthaiid, 
thus— 6W ertd th hvn nd th rth/* One important respect in which the 
languages of civilised people differ firom the simple language of less ad^ 
vanced races is in the extent to which they blend their consonants', 
fividently, if adequate provision be made fbr showing whether two or 
more consonatits are to be blended or are to be read separately, with a 
vowel understood as intervening, the rule which Coleridge saw to be ap^ 
plicable to simple languages becomes equally applicable to more complex 
languages. 

So lar, therefore, a J5rww4/acte case is made out for the omission of vowels, 
as a general rule, in Shorthand. Does this help us towards deciding whether 
the vowel-characters shall be united with the consonants or detached ? I 
think it does. Shorthand-writing being in one aspect the art of omitting 
that which can best be spared, its rules should be such as will provide most 
systematically for that omission. The most effective way in which the 
regular and systematic omission of vowels can be provided for is by making 
it a rule to omit them ; the hand must be trained from the first to form 
outlines consisting of consonants only, because it will have to accustom 
itself to form outlines in that way ; the eye must be trained to read tho80 
consonant outlines as words, and Uie mind must be trained to supply pre- 
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ciiely those vowels that have been omitted. The writer has to learn to 
represent and to recog^nise the word by its skeleton, or the essentaal part of 
its skeleton, just as a nataralist learns to recognise an animal by its skeleton, 
<Nr so mnch of it as affords the indications he requires. 

This training is oomparatiTely easy when detached vowels are employed, 
because it commences as soon as the alphabet is mastered, and the mode of 
forming outlines has never to be unlearned. When joined vowels are em- 
ployed, however, the student has first to learn to construct word-oatHnes 
by writing consonants and vowels in their order, and then, when this habit 
has been acquired, he has to abandon the practice, and beg^n to write, at all 
events, a considerable proportion of his words in an entirSy new fashion- 
that is, without vowels. In the interests of learners and practitioners alike 
it is aJl-important that there should be but one general rule for forming 
word-characters. The use of detached vowels mdces this practicable to 
an extent that is not possible where joined vowels are employed. 

Whatever may be the value of the historical evidence and the weight 
of the practical considerations that favour detached vowels, there are con- 
temporary authors who do not admit the conclusiveness of either. Mr. 
Anderson, for instance, in one of those controvertible propositions, which 
he is pleased to call " Axioms," declares that " the alphabet of a good 
Shorthand system must include independent characters for the vowels, 
which characters must be adapted fas writing in union with the forms for 
the consonants." Other authors, addicted to a less oracular slyle of 
utterance, have quietly put that opinion into practice. 

The circumstances which in the opinion of these authors justify the sdop- 
tion of ioined-vowels require attention. There are words which cannot be 
written legibly without vowels. The practice of habitually omitting vowels 
brings us into contact with the following facts, among others : (a) that there 
are in the English language words having the same consonants in the same 
sequence, but having the vowels differentiy arranged; (6) that sometimes 
this difference consists only of the presence or absence of an initial vowel 
sound, as in cippa/reiiU and parent, advice and device, &c.; sometimes in 
the presence or absence of a terminal vowel, as in penmf and pen^fun'Mf and 
fun; sometimes in both, as name and enemy, eicme and come; and some- 
times in the position of the vowel relatively to the consonant, as in slowlif 
and solely ; (c) that there are words which, either in addition to these 
characteristics or apart from them, possess the same consonants in the 
same sequence, and have vowels that agree in position but differ in 
quality, as in abeolute and obsolete ; and (d) that though this peculiarity 
exists with longer words, it exhibits itself chiefly among monosyllables, 
where we have whole groups of words in which the consonants are identical, 
but the vowels vary, as, mad, mid, maid, mode, mud, mood, mewed, Maud, 
meed. It is urged that the best method of distinguishing these words from 
one another is to picture the difference in sound by a difference in the out- 
line, and that, therefore, a joined- vowel scheme is preferable. 

On the face of it thiis argument seems strong, but there are facts which 
weaken its force. Many words that might be misread if written singly 
(that is, without contexQ and represented by their consonants only, cannot 
be misread when they occur in sentences. Thus, in the sentence, " The 
roadway was a mass of md,** md could not be read for mcul, maid, made, 
mode^ mood, Maud, mewed, or meed. It could only be mud. [Other 
instances were cited, and Mr. Cope proceeded] : We may legitimately avail 
ourselves of every peculiarity of the language that is conducive to legibility. 
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The fact that identical consonant outlines which represent words belonging 
to different parts of speech do not clash is familiar. It follows that the 
same consonant outline will, in many instances, serve for two or more 
words. [Several illustrations were given.] Another circumstance aflfecting 
this question is that many of our monosyllables are of such frequent 
oocorrence that it is necessary to provide brief characters for them. AU 
these things tend to reduce the number of instances in which words with 
the same consonants can only be differentiated by the insertion of vowels. 

The use of differences of position or other devices for indicating the 
nature of the vowel implied ; the use of differences in form for indicating 
whether a vowel is implied or not, as in the phonographic characters for 
pen and penny, send and ascend, ctrt and writer lamh and alum, mud and 
muddy, met and empty, or, as in *' Legible Shorthand," in every case : — these 
expedients, the utiliiy and legitimacy of which are unquestionable, tend in 
the same direction. 

When all these things are allowed for there remiiins an intractable 
residuum, and it is in this intractable residuum alone that joined vowels 
must find their raison d*itre, if they find it at all. There are words in 
which vowels must be inserted. To what extent is this trae ? Results of 
calculations by various writers as to the number of vowels that they find 
it indispensable to insert vary from one vowel in 25 words to one vowel 
in 40 words. If we put the average at one vowel in 30 words we shall 
not be far from the truth. One vowel in 30 words means about one vowel 
out of every hundred, so that our intractable residuum amounts to about 
one per cent, of the vowel element. Bearing in mind that the habit of 
writing many words by consonants alone must be acquired, is it worth 
while, for the sake of this one per cent, of the vowel-element, to burden a 
system with a joined-vowel scheme ? 

Another argument is that joined vowels permit of a different and a better 
method of abbreviating words. The difference I admit ; the superiority I 
douht. Given the required brevity, the two characteristics' of a serviceable 
abbreviation are distinctiveness and suggestiveness. The addition of 
vowels would of course increase both the distinctiveness and the suggestive- 
ness of an abbreviated character ; but it is the effect, not of adding vowels, 
but of substituting them for consonants that we have to consider. Every 
additional vowel written involves the omission of a consonant. The repre- 
sentation of words by their commencement (generally the first syllable, ^^im 
something more) has been suggested. It would require an analysis of the 
whole language to show fully the effect of this. A few illustrations must 
suffice now. For apostle and epistle, the consonants psl are fairly sug- 
gestive. All that is needed is some means of distinguishing between them. 
But, representing the same number of elements taken from the beginning 
of those words, we get apo and epi, which are less suggestive. Upwards of 
100 words in the language commence with apo, and still more with epi. 
Contrast Coleridge's illustration, Qd crtd th hvn nd th rth, with the 
contracted spelling produced by including vowels, and using the same 
number of letters ; thus, (7o crea th hea an th ear ; or such a sentence as, 
" Some liberals dislike Home Rule" — viz., 

Sm Ihrls dslJc Sm SI, 
So liber disl So Eu. 

There cannot be two opinions as to which of these carries off the palm in 
point of legibility. The method of constructing abbreviations by writing 
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the beginning and the end of a word doea not seem generally to yield more 
satiifaetory reanlts. In a few ingtances, no donbt, abbreyiations made up 
of oonaonants and vowela are equally brief and more snggestive than abbre- 
▼iationa consisting of oonionants alone, bat as rega^ the migority of 
words the rule seems to hold good that enough of the consonant skeleton 
to be distinctive and suggestive forms the best possible contracted repre- 
sentation. 

In conclusion, in the considerataon of this topic everything turns on 
the &ct that contractions, and conseqoently omissions, are indii^eDBable 
in Shorthand. If they were not, the arguments for joined vowels would be 
irresbtible. What we all seek is the highest degree of legibility compatiUe 
with the imalterable conditions of Shorthand work. Under the stress of 
those conditions detached vowels were evolved. They came into existence 
because it was seen that as a rule vowels could be better dis^tensed with 
than consonants, and I venture to submit that, as regards the Snglish 
tongue, the experience of the past, the practice of the present, the fifiets of 
the languM^e, and the balance of practical convenience, all conevr to indi- 
cate deta^ed vowels as most desirable as a means for aocomplislung 
effectively the everyday work of Shorthand. 



Mr. Yalft said his olgection to dotted-in vowels was that it involved 
infiVing a number of circles, or lines, in the air, and such motions were a 
waste of manual dexteritv. In an advanced system of Shorthand dependence 
ought not to be placed on written vowels, but on consonant characters 
which would indicate vowels without writing them. 

Mr. J. B. BuKDBiiL denied the common notion that consonants could 
not be pronounced without a vowel attached, and gave some examples in 
support of his contention. Mr. Cope had not touched on systems with 
joined vowels, such as Everett*s, Bishop's, and the Sloan-Duployan. He 
(Mr. Bundell) expressed a preference for showing the vowels by means of 
position in relation to the line of writing. 

Mr. Gttbnbt-Sai/teb said it was easy to cite examples where oontezi 
was a guide to the proper Shorthand outline, but it was quite as easy to 
cite cases to the contrary, and he gave some instances. In a number of 
words there would be a doubt whether to write in the vowel sign or Dot, 
l^ut he could not agree with Mr. Cope that the proportion where the vow<^ 
sign woidd be required was an insignificant one. Gumey*s system depended 
a good deal upon vowels, and the writers of that system wrote in many 
more than one in thirty. One in ten would be nearer the proportion of 
vowels they used, and there was no tendency to diminish the vowel repre- 
sentation in rapid writing ; quite the contrary. But it need not be inferred 
that other systems should do the same. Yet there were many words in 
which the vowel was of the essence of the word, and g^ve to it its distinctiTe 
sound, and therefore it was worth while considering whether vowels should 
not be represented distinctly rather than leaving their sound to be inferred 
by the consonants. In a majority of words the consonant skeleton was 
enough, but it would never do to disregard the representation of vowels 
in all words. It was a disadvantage in some systems that the vowds had 
to be learned and then unlearned, but that was not the case either in 
Gumey's or Taylor's systems. 

Mr. A. H. Bbownb sud the point at issue raised by the Paper was 
whether it were preferable to use detached position-vowels or joined 
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ftlphabetic-YOwek. The ftt;tached vowel he coFold not conader adviBable. 
It required great exertion for a yery gmall benefit. He prefered the 
principle adopted in his own and Mr. Pocknell's systems. In the latter, 
as a general rale, the vowels were neither written by alphabetic character 
nor by detached signs, though detached signs were available for use when 
the Yowel was of the essence of the word. The consonantal outline deter- 
mined the place of the vowels, and that principle predominated in his own 
system too. In most systems, for instance, rgnl would represent the word 
" original,'* but no vowel places would be indicated in the skeleton outline, 
whereas in the systems he referred to the place of each vowel would be 
shown, and would appear to the eye of the reader as " -r-g-n-V' supposing 
these hyphens to be the vowel places. By a system of grouped-oonsonant 
marks the vowel places were seen by the eye at the junction of each simple 
or compound character with each other. In his Paper next month he 
would deal with this principle more fullv, because it was only in connection 
with gronped-oonsonauts that the subject of vowel indication could be 
folly treated. 

Mr. Spabkhall pointed out that vowels were indicated in the L and B 
of Mr. Pitman's system, but it was not univemlly carried out with those 
letters. Vowel indication by position in reference to the line was used in 
nearly all systems, and would bid fair to hold its own. The longer the 
word the less vowel representation was required in the outline. 

Mr. K1T8OK said the Paper was wholly tinged with Pitmania, but there 
was a middle course between dotted-in vowels and indicating vowels in the 
outlines, and that was to omit them altogether and trust to context, which 
was really the backbone of many systems. But all the various vowel 
devices were now so fully shown in the different systems extant that expe- 
rience would soon decide the question whether any, and if so what, kind 
of vowel method was best. 

Mr. Bab said that what was wanted was a perfect system of phono- 
graphy, because he was confident there must be a phonographic basis. 
He did not, however^hink that so many vowels were wanted as those in 
Mr. Pitman's system. If the eye grasped the beginning and end of the 
word the middle was of less importance. 

Mr. CoPB, in replying, said he was aware he had not exhausted the 
subject in his Paper. Implying vowels was a legitimate principle, and it 
was carried out largely in Mr. Pitman's system, because he had a passage 
before him of 194 Shorthand words in which only six vowels were used, 
but the passage was quite legible. 

The meeting was then adjourned to June. 



The eighth meeting of the fifth session of the Shorthand Society was 
held at the Victoria Chambers, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday evening, 
June 2, 1886, Edwabd Pocknell, Esq., Presidenl^ in the chair. 

The following members were elected : — As Fellows : Bev. W, Dorling, 
Christian TForld, Fleet Street, and Mr. Joshua S. May, 86, Lorimer Boad, 
Walworth. As Associates: Messrs. W. H. Bobinson, 30, Heaver Boad, 
Batteraea, and Joseph Kitchen, 64, Imperial Buildings, Ludgpate Circus, E.C. 
As Lady Associates : Miss Constance Chorley, 72, Grove Lane, Camber- 
well, and Miss Frances S. Bedwood, Doric Lodge, Bow. 

The following Paper was then read by its author : 
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THE USE OF THE JUNCTION. 
By Alfbed H. Bbowkb. 

SiNCB the infcrodaction of Shorthand into England inveniors hare 
freely admitted the eagerness with which they hare endeavoured to turn 
to the best practical use and advantage every movement of the pen in 
writing, but while they all thus laboured to give every stroke, and some— 
as Moat and Richardson — almost every lift of the pen, some special value, 
it was not until Mr. Pocknell set himself to work out his theories that 
the *' angle" or '* point of junction" between two signs was regarded as 
being capable of profitable application. Tears before Mr. Pitman had 
pointed out to his pupils that the "angle" "generally" indicated the 
position in a word occupied by the vowels, but as the exceptions were 
almost as numerous as the instances in which the suggestion held good 
the practical result was almost nU. Mr. Pocknell, in nis Legible Short- 
hand, made the occurrence of the " angle" in his outlines invariably coin- 
cident with the occurrence of the vowels in the word represented, and by 
so doing gave it a decided and positive value. In my own system of 
Legible Phonography I have used the *' angle" to indicate the syllabic 
division of words. No other authors have applied the " angle" uniformly 
and invariably to any particular purpose, consequently in all other 
geometrical systems the " angle" or "angles" in an outline are there, not 
as the expression of any necessary or essential element of the word to be 
expressed, but simply and solely as so many unavoidable incidents of the 
writing. 

Now the angle is a feature that cannot be eliminated from a geo- 
metrical system of Shorthand, and it is one that almost invariably calls for 
the expenditure of a certain amount of mechanical effort and time ; con- 
sequently so long as it has no definite value attached to it, it is a waste of 
effort In other word8,it must be admitted that if the angle can be employed 
to express any of the elements or distinguishing features of words in such a 
manner as to increase the legibility or brevity of the outlines it should be 
so employed. 

1 have in a Paper read before this Society pointed out how my attention 
was first drawn to the importance of the angle or point of junction in 
Shorthand outlines. Having studied Mr. Pitman's Teacher, and while 
making an untaught and unaided attempt to apply it to note-taking and 
reporting, I found that wherever the angles occurred coincidently with the 
syllabic breaks in a word, the hand and the mind moved together with a 
fluent ease that was interrupted whenever the angle and the syllabic break 

ceased to be coincident. Thus, such an outline as N> for capacity gave 
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me no difficulty either mental or manual. The moment the word 
occurred it resolved itself almost without an effort of the mind into the 
four syllables ca-pac-i-ty, and as I had a perfect knowledge of the signs 

, \q, and , these occurred to me practically simultaneously 

with my hearing of the syllables they represented. When, however, a 

word occurred such as y> dbridgementy both the mind and the hand 

were retarded by the fact that before I could write the word I had to 
analyse the syllable " bridge" and recall and write the two distinct signs 
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required to express the two elements ftf^ and 'y, of which it consisted. 

Of coarse when I had once committed the sig^ y to memory as the 

sign for bridge all mental hesitation in using it ceased, but the retardation 
of the hand due to its having to make two efforts to represent one effort 
of the voice continued, and, consciously or otherwise, is still experienced by 
the writers of almost all systems. It happened that at the time that I was 
studying Shorthand I was also studying the Hindustani and Arabic lan- 
guages, and in learning these I learned how much the legibility of any 
writing in which the consonantal sounds only are given is due to the 
manner in which the sig^s employed are arranged. The fact that all the 
Semitic languages and many others are written without vowels has often 
been alluded to at the meetings of this Society, but I believe no one has as 
yet attempted to press upon your attention the reasons why this omission 
of the vowels in these languages does not lead to the difficulties that 
Shorthand- writers experience from the same cause. To explain this fully 
would occupy too much time, but, briefly expressed, the reason is — because 
in all those languages the position of the vowels with respect to the 
consonants is clearly marked, and the syUabie division of every word is 
also marked. The methods by which these points are indicated vary in 
di£Ptirent languages. In Hebrew the sign sheva : is used inter alia to indi- 
cate that the consonant to which it is placed is the last element of a 
syllable, and the sign dagesh' is used inter alia to point out the first con- 
sonant of a syllable. These two signs occur in these uses in the word 
midbar; they are omitted in the unpointed Hebrew, but the "form" of 
the word (being regularly derived from a triliteral root) in itself indicates 
both the position of the vowels and of the syllabic break. This last remark 
applies also to all the languages written with the Arabic alphabet, the 
position of the vowels and of the syllabic break being distinctly shown by 
a jasm above the second letter ; and though in ordinary writing this mark 
would be omitted the word would be equally legible, as the "form" shows 
distinctly where the vowels and the syllabic break occur. 

In the Sanskrit and in languages derived from it, and using the De- 
▼anagari, Balbodh, and Mor alphabets, although these, unlike the Semitic 
langiiages, have vowel characters, many words are written in a similar way, 
andDrevity and legibility are both secured by the use of compound conso- 
nantal characters — as Ktoi' formed from k* and w', ty* formed from t' and 
y*, fpr* from *', p\ and r*. 

These compound signs or letters are used to indicate that the conso- 
nantal sounds they represent are pronounced together without an inter- 
vening vowel, thus the last compound character, that for spr*, could only 
stand for the syllable spra. If the s or p were followed by a vowel they 
took different forms.* 

In the Ethiopic and other Eastern alphabets somewhat similar methods 
are used, with the same results, but as I hope on a future occasion to deal 
at length on the treatment of vowels in various languages I shall not now 
enter upon the subject more fully. 

* The rule for reading these languages is that where the exact vowel sound is 
not expressed by its specific sign the short vowel a is read after every single or 
compound consonant choraoter, as in the words giyen. When a consonant is the 
final letter of a syllable.it is distinguished as such by a mark answering to the 
yum,* of the Arabic and the sheva : of the Hebrew. ^ 
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It will be seen from what I have laid that Mr. Pocknell in his Byttem 
has followed the Sanskrit method of grouping consonants in such a manner 
as to show the exact position of the vowels, whereas in my L^ble Pho- 
nof^phy I have followed the Semitic method, and have nsied the angle or 
pomt of junction as ihejatm is nsed in those langoagesi for the indication 
of the syllabic break, obtaining at the same time the indication of the 
position occupied by the vowel sound in each syllable. 

Those who are acquainted with the Arabic alphabet know that the 
characters aleph^ woo, and yeA are not^ aa they are often miscalled, " voweb." 
They occur, indeed, in unpointed writing in such a way as to mislead the 
cardess student to mistake them for vowels, but, like the aleph, loao, and 
yod of the Hebrew to which thev correspond, each serves only to indicate 
where the vowel stands in the syllable, and, l^e Mr. Pitman's ** Nominal 
Consonant,*' is a peg on which to hang the true vowel signs. Medially 
they chiefly indicate that the vowel sound of the syllable is a long one, 
the nature of the vowel sound being also shown by the particular sign 
used, the unpointed aleph, woo, and yeh or ifod, having a somewhat 
similar effect in this way to that obtained by Mr. Pitman from the use of 
position. • 

We have, then, arrived at the fkct that in the Semitic and oertun other 
Unguages, notwithstanding the omission of vowels, the writijig is rendered 
legible because the consonantal outline (to borrow our Shorthand phrase) 
has, inherent in its form, a clear indication of the position of the vowels 
and of the syllabic break. Does it not logically follow that if we can 
impart the same characteristics to a system of Shorthand we must get the 
same result — reliable legibility — and that if the angle or point of junction 
in geometrical systems can be applied to the attamment of this end the 
systems which so apply it arO) mutatis mutandis, better than' those which 
do not ? 

Having pointed out that both Mr. Pocknell and I have applied the 
angle in this way I may be asked with what result. 

The result obtained in both instances is not only entirely satisfactory 
as confirming the theory common to both systems — that the indication m 
the position of the vowels is of the flrst importance to legibility, but that, 
effectively carried out, that theory or principle gives a degree of legibility 
that no other geometrical systems can pretend to without the use of vowel 
character or signs. 

All who have learned either Mr. Pocknell's or my system have found 
that as soon as they have mastered the alphabetic signs and the rules for 
their modification and combination they can proceed to write foitk<mt 
■Rowels any word or words without incurring the risk of misreading. 

Mr. Pitman's, Mr. Guest's, and other geometrical systems may be 
written legibly without vowels provided the writer has at his finger-ends a 
distinctive outline ready for all words that consist of the same consonants 
only, as — 

Browne. Pitman. Pocknell 

SPBaT . . . . CN !^ ""' VI ^ 

SPuRT . . . . a^ \/\ ^ 

SPoRaTe .... cn^ \y^ Jj 
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Browne. Pitman. Pocknell. 

SePaRaTe .... — ^ ^ \/\ %/""" 

SeaPoRT .... > 'T""" or \/\ C 

SuPpoRT .... "^ \/ or \y\ ^\^ 



aSPiRaXe 




^ r- 



fiat in eitber Mr. PockneU's or my system the writer who has learned the 
alphabet and roles can — nay, must — ^write all sach words at the first 
attempt in a manner perfectly legible without voweU, No writer of the 
older systems can do so. To secure the legibility of such words the writer 
of those systems must either insert the vowels or arbitrarily allot a certain 
ootline to each word. 

In conclusion, I contend that the arguments I have advanced clearly 
show : 

1. That an unvocaUsed Stenographic outline which indicates the 
position occupied by the vowel sounds and the syllable divisioti of the 
word is, otiier things being equal, more legible than one which shows 
only the consonants and the order in which they occur. 

2. That the angle or point of junction should be utilised to express 
some essential or useful clement or characteristic feature of the words 
written. 

8. That the use of the angle for the indication of the positions occupied 
by the vowels, or for the indication of the syllabic breaks or divisions of a 
woid, lessens the mental effort in writing and increases its legibility. 



Mr. YAitFY considered the letter " r" the most difficult one for steno- 
graphic representation. In ordinary methods of Shorthand the trilled " r" 
has to be represented as if followed by a vowel, leading to the risk of 
confusing "sport" with "support," "pearl" with "peril," Ac. For this 
reason he advocated the use of " ah" to represent " ar," " an" for " or," 
and " eu" (French sound^ for " er." 

Mr. Pbtsib contendea that in the Scotch pronunciation of the trilled 
'V* there was no suspicion of a following vowel. With regard to angles, 
be (h^w attention to the fact that in Legible Shorthand they were 
employed to indicate clearly the whereabouts of vowels. 

if r. Hill thought the vowels were not so important in any practical 
system as they at first sight appeared to be, and tnat the method of indi- 
cating them might be obtained at too high a price. 

Mr. T. Wbioht thought the method advocated by Mr. Browne would 
lessen the menttd effort in writing and increase the legibility. If, however, 
the only object in view was to lessen mental effort it would be desirable 
to take up such a system as Taylor's, learn the alphabet, join the letters 
together, and write the words without subsequent variation, but it by no 
means followed that by this saving of mental exertion the necessary speed 
and legibility could be secured. It is found in practice to be quite worth 



* The sign for separate should be like that for aspirate, but on the line. 
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while to give the mind something more to do in order to obtain increased 
speed and legibility. 

Mr. Sfabkhall drew attention to the fact that Mr. Pocknell's system 
follows on the lines of Sanskrit, whereas Mr. Browne had endeavonred to 
follow the Semitic principle of indicating where the syllable breaks. From 
his examination of Mr. Browne's system he thought that the principles 
advocated had been applied with considerable success. 

Mr. EiTSoy criticised the manner in which certain letters were pro- 
nounced as having a bearing upon their Shorthand representation, and 
agreed with the lecturer in the importance of indicating the position, and 
if possible the value, of the vowels in a word. 

Mr. Reed said that both Mr. Browne and Mr. Pocknell were endeavour- 
ing to carry out somewhat the same principle as to vowel indication, bat 
their plans were different. The latter empfoyed three forms to indicate 
the existence or non-existence of vowels, and it was a question whether in 
this way there was not a waste of stenographic material which might be 
more usefully employed. Mr. Browne's chief argument — as to the advan- 
tage of the syllabic division of outlines, must be, and indeed was, admitted 
by all. The doubt he felt was as to whether the theory advanced could be 
applied in practice; and whether there was not a danger of seeking to 
indicate too much. 

Mr. Bbowne, in replying to the remarks which had been made upon 
his Paper, said that his own system and Mr. Pocknell's were the only 
methods in which the value of the angle was fully recognised, and he 
contended that the principle greatly increased the legibility of steno- 
graphy. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

By the kind invitation of Mr. James Clarke, of Beech-hanger, Caterham 
Valley, Surrey, one of the Vice-Presidents, the members of the Society 
held their fifth annual meeting on Saturday, 26tb June, 1886, in the 
pleasant grounds attached to his residence. About fifty ladies and gentle- 
men of the Shorthand Society accepted the invitation, which Mr. Clarke 
had also extended to the literary staff of the Christian World, of which 
he is the proprietor, so that the company at Beech-hanger numbered in all 
about 130 guests. Mr. Clarke provided special railway carriages for his 
London friends, and conveyances between the Oaterham Valley and his 
residence. 

The following, among other members of the Society, were present, 
accompanied by their wives or daughters : — Mr. Edwd. Pocknell (Presi- 
dent), Mr. T. A. Reed (Past-President), Mr. Isaac Pitman, Mr. J. G. Petrie 
and Dr. Westby Gibson (Vice-Presidents), Messrs. J. B. Rundell, Theodore 
Wright, E. A. Cope, A. W. Kitson, A. J. Cook, H. James, and A. B. 
Sparkhall (members of Council), Mr. H. H. Pestell (Hon. Sec), and Messrs. 
Thompson Cooper, W. G. Coupe, A. Janes, A. H. Browne, P. Carr, H. P. 
Valpy, George Smith (of Coalville), J. Kitchin, W. Chisholm, A. W. Ree^, 
A. Harper, A. H. Grant, H. S. Cornish, A. B. Lockett, H. Ambler, J. H, 
Hugill, W. H. Robinson, Rev. W. Dorling (members), and other friends. 
Among the Christian World staff and friends of Mr. Clarke were Mr. J. A. 
Picton, M.P., J. E. Ritchie (Christopher Crayon), " Marianne Fartiingham," 
Dr. Underbill, Dr. Peter Bayne, Mr. C. Miall, &c. 
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At the annual meeting, which was held in the open air on the lawn, in 
the shade of the beautiful wood which forms part of the grounds of Beech- 
hanger, Mr. Edward Pocknell presided. The proceedings were designedly 
ma£ as formal as possible. After the election of two new members, viz., 
Messrs. F. Carr and S. L. Lee, the following report was read and unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Ankital Bbpobt, 1886. 

The Council, in presenting their fifth annual report, desire to express 
their deepest grief at the death, since their last meeting, of their Past- 
Presiden^ Mr. Cornelius Walford, to whosejuntiring exertions the establish- 
ment of the Society on a firm basis during his office as first President was 
largely due. The Council at the first meeting of the session in November 
last recorded their sense of the Society's loss of his services, and forwarded 
a letter of condolence to his bereaved widow and family. 

The progress of the Sodetv during the last session has been satisfac- 
tory. 'Durty-three members have been elected during the vear, and fifteen 
have, from various causes, ceased to be members, leaving the total number 
on the rolls 189 as against 171 reported last June. 

The Society found it necessary in the course of the session to make a 
rule as to the initial letters to be used by members signifying membership 
of the Society, and decided that " F.Sh.S." should signify a Fellow of the 
Society, and " A.8h.S.'' an Associate. 

At the same time an application for membership having been made by 
a lady, the Council passed a bye-law for the admission of ladies as Asso- 
ciates of the Society, and under it three members have been elected. 

In accordance with a useful suggestion by Mr. Gumcy-Salter, the 
Papers during the session have been chiefly devoted to certain fundamental 
points in relation to the construction of Sh'orthand systems, and these 
points have been very well debated both by theorists and professional 
writers, and will afford very valuable aid to those who may be disposed to 
construct systems at any future time. The subjects hitherto taken up 
have been : — 

"Phonetic v. Orthographic Shorthand,'* by Mr. T. A. Reed. 

" Position," by Mr. J. B. Rundell. 

"Shading Thick and Thin Characters," by Mr. A. W. Kitson. 

" Vowel Representation," by Mr. E. A. Cope." 

" The Use of the Junction," by Mr. A. H. Browne. 

There are, however, a large number of other " points" which yet remain 
to be selected for discussion, and the work of the Society in this respect is 
not likely soon to be exhausted. 

Some new Shorthand systems have appeared during the year, only one 
of which, however, has been explained to the Society — namely, •* Audeo- 
graphy" — of which an exposition was given by Mr. F. H. Valpy, its author. 
The Society will always welcome Papers of this kind. 

The library of the Society has received some accession both in the way 
of gifts and purchase. The Society is indebted to Mr. T. Scott, of King 
Street^ Northampton, for a gift of fourteen Shorthand books, and a lot of 
twenty-two which was offered to the Society has been purchased. 

The Society's magazine " Shobthand" continues to be ably conducted by 
Dr. Westby Gibson. The dates of publication have been altered to January, 
April, July, and OctqjMr. The funds of the Society do not at present 
admit of a more frequent publication. It is hoped, however, that with the 
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assiftonoe of all the members atid bj the ptmeinal payment of their mib- 
•criptioni an improTemeni in this respect may soon take plaoe. 

It will have been seen from the magazine for April that cslebrRtionl 
have been proposed of the Jnbilee of tiie publication of Mr. Rtman's 
system of Pnonography, and of the Teroentenanr of D^. Hmothy Bright^ 
system. A committee, consisting of Mr. T. A. Beed (37> Cnrsitor 8b«efc» 
£.C.) chairman. Dr. Westby Gibson (32, Begent Square, W.C), hon. 
secretary, and many members of the chief Shorthand societies in London 
and the coantry and others, has been formed to carry out these oelebra- 
tions jointly with the view of establishing some endnring testimonial to 
Mr. ]ntman's labours and of adTancing the art-sdoice of Shorthaod 
generally. It is desirable that all who hare in any way benefited bj the 
art of Shorthand should par^cipate in the joint celebration; and the 
Council feel sure that the members of this Society will join heartily in the 
movement and do their best to render it a complete success. 

In conclusion the Council desire to express a hope that during the 
ensuing session metropolitan and county members who have not oon* 
tribute Papers to the Sodety will endeavour to assist in this direction. 
Suitaible Papers sent by countoy and colonial members who may not be 
able personally to attend the meetings will be snbmitted in due oonne 
to the members for discussion and eventually puUished in the Sodet^'e 
quarterly magazine. 

The following house list of officers for the ensuing year was then pre>> 
sented, and adopted unanimously on the motion of the President (Mr. 
Pocknell), seconded by Mr. J. G. Petrie i-— 

President — John Westby Gibson, LL.D. 

Past Presidents— Cornelius Walfoid, F.S.S., F.I.A. (deoeflsed)^ Thomas 
Allen Beed, Edward Pocknell. 

Vice-Presidents — Lord George Hamilton^ M.Pb, P. S. Madiver, Prof. 
Everett, Isaac Pitman, J. G. Petrie^ W. H< Gumey-Salter, and James 
Ckrke. 

Council— J. E. Bailey, J. B. Bundell, T. Wright, M. H. Lowe» E. A. 
Cope, A. W. Eitson, T. T. Clarkson, A. L. Lewis, A. J. Cook, H. James, 
A. B. Sparkhall, W. MuUins, J. B. £;Bene, H. Sweet, MwA.> J. Lecky. 

Hon. Treasurer — J. G. Petrie. 

Hon. Secretary — H. H. Pestelli 

Hon. Librarian — Hugh James. 

Hon. Foreign Secretwy — A. W. Eitson. 

Dr. Westby Gibson, as the new President^ then took the chair amid 
applause. 

Mr. J. G. Petrie (Treasurer) presented the audited balance-sheetk 
showing a small sum in hand to meet liabilities of about equal amonnt» 
and this brought the business to an end. 

Soon after the termination of the meeting the company acyoumed to a 
larg^ marquee in the meadow below, on the slope of the hill on which 
Mr. Clarke 8 house stands, and were entertained at an elegant luncheon, over 
which Mr. James Clarke presided at the central table, while Mrs. Clarke 
and her sons officiated at the lower end of the tent and the side tables. 
The speeches which followed were intentionally brief, and unrecorded in 
any note-book. Mr. Clarke proposed the Queen, and then followed the 
health of Mr. and Mrs. Qarke, proposed by Mr. J. A. Picton, M.P. The 
Chairman then gave as a combined toast, "Th^ Pen, the Press, the 
Platform, and the Pulpit." Mr. Isaac Pitman and Mr. T. A. Beed 
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responded to the Pen, the latter referring to the opentions of the Short- 
liand Society and returning the thanks of its members for Mr. Clarke's 
hospitality. Mr. J. E. Ritchie and Mr. O. Miall replied for the Press, 
Mr. J. A. Picton, M.P., for the Platform, and the Bey. W. Dorling for 
the Pulpit. Miss Marianne Famingham, as a constant oontribntor to 
Mr. Gkrke's CkriHian World, made a speech, in excellent taste, in reply 
to one of the toasts. Mr. Clarke, jun.^ proposed the Visitors, and 
Dr. Underbill replied. 

The company then spent an honr or two on the lawns, where tennis 
and bowls were provided ; in the conservatory, or in the house, or in a 
ramble to the opposite hUl, and the residence of Mr. Clarke, Jan., where 
some delightful prospects of the surrounding country were obtained. 

At six o*clock t^ was served, and soon after seven o'clock the party 
returned in special railway carriages to town, delighted at having spent 
an enjoyable day, unmarred by any drawback to their happiness. 
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Editor's Table. 

O51 of the Fellows of the Shorthand Society, writing from the Mid- 
land Counties, says : — 

*' To the SdUor of * Shobthavd.' 
" Why does Mr. Yalpy caJl his system A^deogra/phy ? Should it not 
be Audiograph^ ? It seems to be a new departure, and on the right track. 
I have tried many systems during forty years, and have always found the 
dissyllables without vowels form a great difficulty common to all. 

"Amatbitb." 

Giring Mr. Valpy the opportunity of replying, that gentleman says : — 

*'Dear Dr. Gibson, — In answer to your correspondent 'Amatour,' I 
b^ to say that dv$ri (aude) = Vox kumana, the human voice. The d 
is inserted for euphony, as in the case of ' geography,' and the word makes 
ap ' audeog^aphy,' or ' The Art of Registering on delivery the utterances 
of the human voice.' ' Amateur* must not conftise the Greek audSy thd 
human voice, with the Latin ttudio, to hear, though both flow from the 
same Sanskrit root. With reference to his subsequent views, I am in 
entire accord, and reiterate my firm conviction that the time is at hand 
*when no Shorthand will be deemed satisfactory that does not by its oon« 
sonantal characters show at a glance whether they are followed or preceded 
by the vowel, and this irrespective of context, the expressed vowel, or posi- 
tion.'— Yours, Ac., F. H. Valpy." 

INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND CONGRESS. 

First Session, 1887. 

PHOVOaBAPHIC JUBILBB ASD TeBOBNTINABY OV SHOBTHAKD. 

At a recent meeting of the Committee appointed to carry out the 
arrangements for the joint-celebration, the following Resolution, proposed 
by Dr. Westby Gibson, and seconded by Mr. Edward Pocknell, was carried 
unanimously : — 

"InTEBNATioirAL Shobthand Conobbss. — That, after paying the 
expenses of the joint- celebration and printing the Transactions, tho 
surplus proceeds shall be applied as follows : — 
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** Jubilee Section, — To some method of reoognising and perpetuating 
Mr. Pitman's name and Benrices; his wisbes being ooneolted in the matter. 

" General Shorthand Section. — ^To one or more of the following objeds 
■nbienring the interests of Shorthand ffenerally— (1) Assisting thiB fatme 
meetinffs of the International Shorthand Congress. (2) Renting a central 
place of meeting for Shorthand Associations. (3^ Establishing a Shorthand 
JJibraryand Biding Boom. (4) Subsidising the Shorthand Society so as 
to increase its sphere of nsefalness." 

The following Besolntion, proposed by Dr. Westby Gibson, and 
seconded by Mr. Thompson Cooper, was also passed unanimously : — 

" That the sub^vision of tne net proceeds shall be in strictly-defined 
proportions — the larger proportion to be most liberally accorded to the 
memorial of Mr. Inac Ktmaa." 

A Working Committee, consisting of Mr. Beed (Chairman), Dr. 
Westby Gibson (Hon. Secretary), and Messrs. Pocknell, Kitson, and A W. 
Beed, was f onned to arrange an enlarged Circular. This has since been 
put to press, and will contain a complete list of the Committee, with re- 
prints of the Artides from the Times and Chrietian Worlds and oar 
original article on the International Shorthand Congress and Tercentenary 
of Shorthand, from the Magazine " Shobthaitb" of April, 1886. The 
first subscription list will alM be given, and we hope that the matter will 
now run prosperously, for Time is not a laggard, and even Shorthanders 
(as our American brethren call us) will have some quick work to do before 
they reach the goal in the autumn of '87 — the third week of August. 

We bow, of course, to the decision of the Committee to leave open (for 
the present) the question of the definite proportions of the expected sur- 
plus-funds, but we feel certain that, until the point is settled, the onward 
march of the subscription colunms will be sreatlv delayed. "Ardent 
phonographers" have strong views on the subject dc this proportion, and 
rightly so, but they ought not to ignore the fiict tiiat the Committee was 
formed to carry out two celebrations, combined together at the first meet- 
ing, and called a joint-celebration, and are bound to be loyal to both. 
We, as originator of the International Congress scheme, and elected 
Hon. Secretary to the joint- celebration, have not acted other than loyally 
to both sections. We gave our personal views on the great honour which 
Isaac Pitman's lifelong services to Shorthand deserved from a grateful public 
in a long paragraph m the April number of this Magazine (see also PAo- 
netic Journal, April 10th), and we would now emphasise every line of that 

gBiragraph as expressing the wishes, not only of phonographers, but of many 
horthiuid writers, who, like ourselves, write other systems. That para- 
graph, we may venture to suggest, ought to be reprinted for circulation, 
n the other hand, with respect to the movement for an International 
Shorthand Congress, to be held periodically, in the interests of Shorthand 
generally, the first session of which, in 1887> will celebrate the origi* 
nation of Modem Shorthand, by l^mothy Bright, three oenturies back, the 
promoter and supporters have equally strong views as to the merits of their 
undertaking, which, if it had proceeded per se, as originally inte&dad, would 
have achieved a most undoubted success. In its programme it included 
(l)The Beading and Discussion of Papers on the History and Progress of 
Shorthand all the world over, and Papers of a practical nature calcu- 
lated to advance the interests of Shorthand writers of all systems^-steno- 
graphic and phonographic, geometrical and scripthand ; (2) an Exhibition 
of Shorthand Curiosities, and Books and Magazmes printed in characters ; 
(3) an Exhibition of Type-writing apparatus. Stationery, and other mat^al 
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iwplumce9 Qseftil to the profeMion ; (4) the display (by permission of the 
'fioisteesof the British Maseam) of the anique Sh<uthMicl books and MSS. 
in their libraries ; and (5) the celebration of important anniversaries. 

Some injndicious advocates of the Jubilee movement have for some 
months past, in the organs opened to them here and in America, either 
throngh ignorance or in fits of the spleen, done their ntmoet to write 
down the IntenuUional Congreu movement, wrongly asserting that it 
grew oat of the Jubilee scheme, although projected over three years ago, 
and only waiting its fitting epoch of the 800th year, and managed to put 
some awful words and phrases into print— -AtHndtf^^tfry, ahewrdity, Kfaree, 
Timothy Bright an exhumed obscurity, a somewhai mythical individueU, 
a miierable interference^ a hanging millstone, a wet blanket, &c ; but we 
have never troubled ourselves to answer these tirades. The scheme for the 
joint-celebration has survived this peppering of pea-g^ns, and is perhaps 
the better for it. We only mention it here to justify ourselves in having 
brought forward the resolutions mentioned above as being passed unani- 
mously by the Committee. We should be possessed of qualities transcend- 
ing human nature if we had permitted our scheme for founding an Inter- 
national Congress to be crushed out of existence as a mere temporary 
gathering, and as a simple outcome of another scheme. In fact, we hope 
that we may live to see it do good work at future sittings for all philo- 
stenographers, including even the most touchy phonographic champions. 

We i^ust, now that it is distinctly shown that each of the celebrations 
has its own individuality, although combined for the Congress of 1887, all 
parties will work harmoniously together, whether phonographers or steno- 
graphers, or of that great class of journalists, politicians, and public men, 
which, knowing nothing of rival systems, is ever wiUing to show ita appre^ 
ciation of services rendered and benefits obtained. 

Postscript, Oct, AAh, — ^The Committee have decided to allot two-thirds 
of the surplus proceeds to the Jubilee Section (A) and one-third to the 
General Shorthand Section (B). In consequence of a remark that Phono- 
graphers proposed to endow a chair for propagating their system, another 
resolution has also been passed that subscriptions may be sent for either 
lection, the money going to the main fund should no section be specified* 
Speaking personally, we fear that this creation of two distinct purses 
instead of one joint-purse will not conduce to harmony. General Short* 
hand has no organ of the press to exhibit its views, and should its self- 
constituted foes take up their old weapons, and dispute, misrepresent^ or 
boyoot the mention of the objects and advantages of Section B, its pro- 
moters will have no safeguard but the ordinary press, and that fiiU and fiiir 
explanation of the conjoined schemes which the Committee are bound to 
give, and no desire to give impartially, to the public. No circular in its 
main text or in the subsidiary extracts from the press should give offence 
by unduly exalting one portion of the joint scheme and ungenerously dis- 
paraging the other. For instance, if the Congress and Tercentenary really 
"possesses no immediate advantage" or is "not so calculated to enlist 
sympathy and support" as the Jubilee, the dissemination of that opinion 
would surely be very invidious. After the recent resolutions especially 
it would read like an invitation to subscribers to fill one purse with gold 
and drop " a poor joe all alone'' into the other. This would not be fair 
phiy. If the endowment idea is persisted in and the double appeal goes 
forth, we fear that our grand scheme of uniting all the Shorthand world 
in a fraternal Congress will come to grief. 



THE HISTORY OF SHORTHAND, 

ANCIENT AND MODEEN. 

With an IfUrodudion on the Origin and Development of 
Hieroglyphical^ SyllabiCf and AJ^habeticdl Writing. 

Am) mTMEBOim ILLVSTBATIONS. 

By JOHN WESTBY GIBSON, LL.D., 
President of the Shortband Society. 



Mt litenrj friends, who know that for eeveral years past I hare 
been gathering materials for a full and ezhaostive Histcnry of Uie Sdenoe- 
Art of Shorthand, are impressing upon me tiiat such a work is more than 
ever a deMeratum In view of the projected celebration in the antamn of 
1887 of the " Phonographic JubU^ and Tercentenary of Modem Short- 
hand." Professional and literaiy engagem^its have mnch hindered my 
labonrs, but I have never ceased to accumulate stores of fresh matter 
neoeasary for such an undertaking when opportunity served. At times a 
few moreeaaix of my work have ^n given to the Shobthahb Socikcy 
and the magazine " Shosthakd/' of which I am editor, and other Papers 
have appeared in the PhoneHe Journal of Mr. Pitman. 

Without assistance, either from an official quarter or a prosperoas 
literary sociefj^, it is not possible in England to make a work of great 
research and scope on the History or BibUography of Shorthand a paying 
speculation to an author. Hence I have never produced that work on the 
Bibliography of Shorthand which has been so often alluded to since my 
MamuBoript K&f was exhibited to the Shorthand Society, at its first meet- 
ing in 1881, bv the late Cornelius Walford^ and which, as described in that 
gentleman's StcUutical Review of the Literature of Shorthand, 1884, at 
that time comprised 2,850 distinct works on Shorthand, be^des 340 
periodicals, 900 works printed in character, 206 papers and essays on the 
snlyeet, and 895 works on phonetics, ciphers, universal language, Ac.* 
making a total of over 4^000 items. 

It is only of .late years, in fiict, that any interest in the voluminous and 
ever^increasmg literature of Stenography and Phonography has been dis- 
played, and more especiaUy since the Shorthand Society was founded to 
discuss and investigate the principles of all systems. Since something oi mj 
researches and discoveries in this interesting field of literature Deeame 
known, I have had many a kindly word of encouragement, which I have 
ever appreciated and acknowledged, but these welcome drops of rain are not 

*• Pluvio Danae conceperat auro** 

to a literary student. However, such a work as the one contemplated would 
probably command success in the ensuinff year. 

I propose, therefore, to publish the eu)ove work by subscription, price 
15s., clotn 8vo., as soon as 250 names have been received to warrant the 
venture, and shall be happy to hear from my friends accordingly. 

The book will contain more than 200 alphabets and examples, many of 
which have not been given before in the histories, such as Bright's THtiu, 
1586; John Willis's IHr^ Alphabet, 1602; Bales' £rach^ffraph^,1590; 
Reginald's Radiography, 1617; the anonymous Characterism, l^l 
and those of George Da^g;amo, Dr. Hartlib, Bock, Bordley, Adams, &c.,&c 
Address, Dr. Westby Gibson^ 32, Regent-square, W.C. 
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"The Shorthand Society." 

Thb first meeting of the sixth session of this yoathfal but Yigorons 
Society was opened by the new President, Dr. WsSTEY-GiBSOir, with a 
Paper on " Dr. Dod(&idge*s Nonconformist Academy, and Education by 
means of Shorthand," delivered on Wednesday eyening, Noyembor 3rd, 
1886, at Yictoria Chambers, 55, Chancery-lane, E.G. 

Prior to the discourse the following new members were elected: — 
Messrs. S. F. Gedge, 1, Old Palace-yard, Westminster, and Joseph A. 
Satdiffe, Bradford, Yorkshire, as Fellows ; Mr. J. Delahunty, 22, Yincent- 
sqoare, Islington, Mrs. Pocknell, and Mrs. Westby-Gibson as AiuooiateM ; 
and Mark J. Eatz, 45, William-street, Com Exchange, New Tork, as a 
Foreign Atsocuite, 

Several valuable additions to the Library were announced as dona- 
tions:— From Dr. Hyde Clarke, Holdsworth and Aldridge's Natural Short* 
hand, 1766 (a fine ccmy) ; Mr. Pocknell, Photograph of a Page of the 
Saddleworth Parish Uegisier^ containing Shorthand notes in a seven- 
teenth-century system, apparently an old country ballad ; Trud of Lord 
George Gordon, 1781, taken in Shorthand by Wm. Vincent, and a MS. 
in Gnmey's System of Shorthand; Mr. H. James, Noble's Dot and Dash 
Shorthand, 1880, with Specimen Note Book} Mr. Allen Reed, Technical 
Reporting, 1886, his most recent work; Mr. Rockwell (New Tork), 
JEUports of the Commissioners of Sdueation (U.S.) 1882-8 and 1883-4; 
and from the Shorthand- Writers' Association, Westminster, a Report of 
their Proceedings for the Sessions 1884-5 and 1885-6. 

Thanks were unanimously voted to the donors. 

A vote of thanks was also passed with acclamation to Mr. James 
Clarke, one of the Society's Vice-Presidents, and Mrs. Clarke, for their 
kind and hospitable entertainment of the members of the Shorthand 
Society, and their friends, at their house and grounds, Beeoh-hang^r, 
Oaterham Valley, Surrey, on the occasion of their fifth Annual Meeting, on 
Saturday, June 26th, 1886. 

The following Paper was then read by its Author, who introduced the 
nibject by saying that his time had been so occupied of late with correspon- 
dence, meetings, and matters in connection with the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the projected Teroentenarg of Shorthand and Phonographic 
Jubilee of next year, that he had been unable to complete his intended 
Paper on a very different matter. He had therefore taken the chief portion 
of his long article on " Dr. Doddridge's Nonconformist Academy, and Educa- 
tion by Shorthand," which had recently appeared in three parts in the 
Phonetic Journal, April 8, August 14, and September 25, and which 
Mr. Pitman had thought of so much importance as to justify him in 
reprinting the whole in a pamphlet and sending a copy to every Dissenting 
minister in Great Britain, Ireland, and Austnlia. His Paper, therefore, 
wonld not be unfamiliar to gentiemen present who had seen it in the pages 
of the Phonetic Journal, 

DE. DODDRIDGE'S NONCONFORMIST ACADEMY AND 
EDUCATION BY MEANS OP SHORTHAND. 

By Dr. Westby-Gibson. 

Pabt I. 

While recently taking a critical survey of the three centuries which 
embrace the rise and progress of Modem Shorthand, extending from Timothy 
[" Shoethafd," No. 25.— January, 1887.] 
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Bright's time (1587) to the Jubilee Tear of Isaac Pitman, and Teroentenarj 
of Shorthand, 1887» it was rery natural for me to endeayonr to disoover 
what kind of Shorthand was chiefly practised in the very heart of the period, 
l&O years ago, and after 150 years had bronght forth, successively in 
England, Holland, France, and Germany, their remarkable offspring — 
untimely births and ricketty elf -like creatures at most, but prodacing, 
now and then, a few well-shapen healthy-looking living things bearing the 
promise of a mature old age. That central epoch was 1737. But, to my 
surprise, I found from some remarkable cause, or conjunction of circum- 
■tances, the system that commanded the greatest number of foUowen. 
hardworking students and learned divines, at that time and for generations 
afterwards, was Jeremie Rich's " Semtgraphy/' which had borne for over 
eighty years that worthy's trade mark, although he had quietiy and most 
dexterously '' conveyed" it from the work on " Semography," published by 
him for his uncle, William Cartwright, in 1642. Here we have a system 
almost a century old ; but that does not g^ve the sum of its years. Cart- 
wright took Edmond Willises <« Abbreviation of Writing by Character" 
(1618) — a manifest improvement upon his namesake John Willis's two 
systems of " Stenographic," 1602 and 1617. Now on a careful comparison 
of Edmond Willis and William Cartwright it wiD be seen that the signs 
for the following letters are exactly alike : a, 5, o, (2, ft g, h, ky I, n, p, q, 
#, y, g. To make some show, however, of originality, Cartwright varied a 
few other signs — namely, 0,i,m,o, r, t, v, w, s, not all improvements^ 
however. For positions of second consonants to indicate preceding vowels 
he followed Edmond Willis, with the exception that he wrote e with a 
small ring. Of course, in all these old systems, there were differences made 
in the r^es, and especially in the tables of prepositions, terminations, 
arbitrariesy and symlx>ls. fn the main, however, it is perfectly correct to 
say that the prominent system of 1737 was that of Edmond Willis, 1618, 
f o that as far as active practice of the art was concerned Shorthand had 
made but littie progress during the course of four generations — a period 
certainly distinguished by great literary activity throughout the Christian 
World. 

The man to whom Bich's system (as for distinction we must continue 
to call it) was indebted for its popularity was the good and learned Dr. 
Doddridge. His love of Shorthand and his use of it as a faithful servant 
in every branch of education, study, and research, is so remarkable that 
something of his life-story must be given. Philip Doddridge, the 
twentieth child of his parents, was bom on the 26th June, 1702, in 
London. But no record has yet stated where. He was put aside as dead: 
some little flickering of the flame of life, however, arrested the nurse's 
attention, and the ii^ant was discovered to be a living creature. Under 
Providence that child became very eminent in the dissenting ministry of 
the last century, and bore the most saintly name of any. His father was 
a London merchant, son of John Doddridge, one of the ejected ministers, 
Rector of Shepperton, Middlesex. His mother was the orphan daughter 
of the Rev. John Bauman, a Bohemian clergyman, who, in 1626, had fled 
to England to escape religious persecution, and for a time held the master- 
ship of the Grammar School at Kingston.on-Thames, where for a time 
young Philip went to school. The story of his being taujght Scripture 
history from the old fashioned Dutch tiles of the fire-place of his London 
home is one of those interesting anecdotes that ever please young and old 
in studying the circumstances of a great man's early life. From Kingston 
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he was sent in 1715 to St. Albania, and that year his father died — his 
mother having died a short time previously. Besides Philip, the only 
child they left was a daughter* afterwards married to the Bev. Jas. 
Nettertony of Ongar. In consequence of the mismanagement of his 
father's estate, Doddridge was in a very distressed position, bat the worthy 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Samuel Clark, Minister at St. Alban's, where he was 
being educated, became his benefactor, and by his diligence in study and 
pious life he well repaid his good friend's kindness. Now we beg^n to 
hear of his remarkable application to his books, in prepamtion for a 
ministerial life like his maternal grandfather's. By some means Dodd* 
ridge, when a boy, became acquainted with Shorthand, either taught him 
at St. Alban's or picked up from one of Rich's books, then used by teachers 
and preachers, with its 300 arbitrariea and symbols. How the piously- 
constituted mind of the lad must have been attracted by the extraordinary 
methods of writing easily and quickly in symbols such familiar phrases 
and sentences as "even at the right hand of Ood" (a mark for g and 
another for even placed at the right hand), ** to come to Christ" (a dot and 
small cross), " far enough from Christ" (two dots at some distance from a 
cross), and so on. He may have got hold of Rich's Book of Psalms or 
New Testament, originally published in 1659, dainty little volumes, 
2| inches by 1^ inches, and such a pretty scriptural companion would 
become an everyday friend and instructor to the young student. Young 
Doddridge seems to have fairly learned the art at the early age of 14, 
when he commenced a diary, in which he recorded all the sermons and 
addresses he heard, made notes respecting the preachers, and jotted down 
his own thoughts upon the subject matter. In 1719 he became a 
pupil at Eibworth, Leicestershire, in the Academy of the Rev. John 
Jennings, brother of David, the well-known author of '* The Jewish 
Antiquities." 

There were some splendid men among the Nonconformists of those 
days, and the dissenting body of people were naturally anxious to per- 
petuate a learned ministry, which from the great exclusiveness of the 
English Universities was very difficult to accomplish. Moneys were there- 
fore raised to aid in the instruction and assistance of their young men 
desirous of '* doing Qod's work," and Jennings's Academy had been started 
on these principles, and had worked very successfully. Doddridge was 
one of the most industrious of his pupils, attending all the academical 
lectures and reading those authors to whom the tutor referred for further 
illustration. It is a fact that he read closely some 60 works — solid ones 
too, such as Patrick's Exposition and TiUotson's Sermons — in half a year, 
not hastily, but with great attention. All throughout he made copious 
extracts in his commonplace books, in that diminutive Shorthand which 
often required a lens when being read afterwards. In studying the Gbreek 
writers he made the most abundant notes and oomments in the same 
characteiT. In 1722 Jennings moved his Academy to Hinckley, Leicester- 
shire, and the poor student of 20 has left a record of his feelings at the 
change from the lovely gardens and quiet arbours planted at Kibworth by 
Jennings, and the far-spreading meadows there meeting his eye on every 
side, to the less congenial town-dwelling at Hinckley, At the latter place 
in the same year he preached his first sermon. When he held a ministry 
at Kibworth shortly afterwards he had only £4f> a year, but he called it 
"a tolerable subsistence for a single man." In 1725 he removed to 
Market Harborough, but still kept up his Kibworth ministry. In 1729 he 
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wit diosen, in aeeofdanoe with tlie wishes of his old tator Jennings, as the 
most proper penon to sneoeed him and carry oat his pUns for the IKssent- 
iog Academy, then remored to Market Harhoroogh. 

Here commenced Philip Doddridge's remarkable career as a teacher of 
candidates for the mini»^tiy. The Academy, which had been closed sinoe 
Jennings's death in 1723, was re-opened, and at the end of the year 1729 
it was removed to Northampton. Twenty years from that time 200 pupils 
had reeeiTed a most learned and religioas training. He was also minister 
of the congregation at Northampton — tntor, pMtor, and author at the 
same time; no man ever had a more laborioos and conscientious life. 
The laws of his school are ▼err interesting. The pnpils had to rise at rix 
in the summer and seven in the winto^ — he, with hu family and tutors, 
setting an example. The staple of his curriculum kjH education was a series 
of 250 theologiod lectures arranged like Stapfer's on the demonstrative 
principle, eadb proposition foUov^ng its predecessor with a sort of mathe- 
matical precision, very dear and en^htening to the student. This was a 
vast work, hut the labour of love to him. "Dr. Stougfaton says of him, 
^ After breakfast comes the grand business of lecturing, and forthwith he 
unfolds a formidable strength of propositions, scholiums, and lemmas, 
bearing <m some branch of Ethics or Divinity, which he illustrates by 
references without number to learned works and erudite opinions. All 
these are at his fingers' ends, and as he reads or talks the listening alumni 
jot down in Rich's Shorthand the substance of what they hear." Rich's 
Shorthand was one of the first things which he expected his pupils to 
learn, that they might be able to transcribe his lectures and make extracts 
from books witii ease and celerity. He even made his pupils learn the 
rules by heart, and transcribe them in the system itself for their own use. 
One cannot help wishing that the good dominie and his diligent pupils 
had had the three-fold advantage of greater ease, rapidity, and legibility 
derivable from even Byrom's system, which, as early as 1720, was lying in 
MS. in that Manchester worthy's closet, and in 17<& was protected by an 
Act of Parliament, but which was not published tiU after his death in 
1767. fiven Mason's system of 1707 would have been of greater value. 
However, such as Rich's Shorthand was, Doddridge made the best of it — 
not by altering the alphabet, but by shortening the rules and selecting 
only the fittest grammalog^es and phrases. 

One of his pupils» Dr. Andrew Kippis, editor of the ** Biog^phia 
Britannica," 1703, says of the stenographic portion of the instruction, 
"Indeed this was a circumstance from which they might derive great 
advantage in future life, as the experience of the present writer (Kippis 
himself) can testify.** Dr. Doddridge was convinced of the g^eat im- 
portance of a learned as well as pious education for the ChristiaB 
ministry — Whence his using the serviceable art of Shorthand, and enforcing 
the early conquest of its mysteries by his pupils. One piece of adrioe 
given by him was to get the Old Testament and Webster's Greek TestS' 
ment interleaved in 4to, in order to jot down in Shorthand the' most 
considerable remarks for the illustration of Scripture, which either occurred 
in the exposition given by himself or his tutors, or were derived from their 
own reading, convtrsation, and reflections. 

Doddridge had some troubles in connexion with his Academy. The 
old spirit of persecution was still in existence, and exerted by Dr. Reynolds, 
the Chancellor of the Diocese, who prosecuted him in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts because his school had not been licensed by the Bishop. Doddridge 
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Mfserered, however, trasting that God would find a way oat of aU such 
oifficultieB and trials; friends encouraged him, and at length the Karl of 
Halifax got the proceedings stopped. George II. himself sent direct word 
to Dr. Beynolds that "in his reign there should he no persecution for 
conscience sake." A man like D^dridge, of such reputation for piety 
and learning as to possess the friendship of men like Bishop Warhurton, 
Archhishop Seeker, Dr. Watts, Akenside, Nathaniel Lardner, and Samuel 
Clark — ^to say nothing of the love of so many ministers his own pupils — 
was no longer to he a target for the envenomed shafts picked from the 
vile armory of higoted hygone times. He was free to pursue his self- 
denying labours to the end of his too short life of 49 years. Of Dodd- 
ridge's many works, that by which he is most deservedly known is " The 
Fanuly Expositor,** or a paraphrase and version of the New Testament, of 
which the first volume, 4to, was published in 1739, the second in 1740, 
and the third in 1748 — the other three volumes were published after his 
death. He wrote " The Rise and Progress of Beligion in the Soul,** first 
issued in 1745, a most remarkable work, which has gon6 through forty 
editions and upwards, and has been translated into several languages, even 
Oriental ones, and to every religious mind still deserves its popularity. 
To his pen we owe the interesting "Life of Colonel Gkurdiner." His 
manuscript sermons were in possession of Dr. Caleb Ashworth, his suc- 
cessor in the Academy, which was removed on his death to Daventry. 
Job Orton, his favourite pupil and assistant, says these sermons were 
mostly unprinted. Speakina^ of several of IMjdridg^s writings, in Short* 
hand character, the same writer savs, he himself had sent to Dr. Ashworth 
a Treatise on the Jewish ProscJytes, and a Translation of the Minor 
Prophets, written in Shorthand. Doddridge*s well-known "Scriptund 
Hymns," it appears, were gathered by Orton from Shorthand MSS., and 
from the ends of sermons, and then published. Orton was well skilled in 
Shorthand, but at times could not read Doddridge's notes, and apologizes 
for his own want of poetic genius to do more than supply the sense. 
Clark's Bible and Testament interleaved, with Doddridge's Shorthand 
notes, and other selected papers, were left by will to Orton. Several 
of the MSS. were sent to Dr. Ashworth, and on that gentleman's 
death Orton claimed them as his property, stating that he would not 
consent that Doddridge's widow and children should have them, "for they 
could not read them." Dr. Doddridge not only wrote his works in 
Shorthand, kept commonplace books in Shorthand, but carried on with 
his friends a correspondence in the same character. He even left copies 
of his correspondence with his friends done by himself in neat volumes — 
and so extremely diminutive as to perplex those who took up the task of 
transliteraiion. In surveying the list of his works given to the world in 
his lifetime or produced from his Shorthand notes by his friends after his 
death, as recoided in the British Museum Catalogues, one cannot help 
exclaiming, "Could one half, or one third, or even one fourth of this 
literary work have been done in so brief a lifetime without the help of 
8hoHhand /" 

Doddridge married in 1730 Mrs. Mercy Maris, a native of Worcester — 
a lady in every degree fitted to be the wife of a studious and pious man. 
In the journey which he took to St. Alban's for the purpose of preaching 
the funeral sermon of Dr. Clark — " his friend and father" — he laid the 
foundation of his own deatib. From the cold then contracted he never 
recovered. In the middle of July, 1751, he preached his last sermon. At 
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Bristol Wells in the antinnn there was little change for the better; 
phjaicians gave no hope of benefit there; bat said a warmer climate might 
stay the prog^ress of a rapid decline, and the winter must be spent in a 
foreign country. It took him ten days to journey from Bristol to Fid- 
mouth ; thence he sailed to Lisbon, accompanied by his true-hearted wife, 
on the 80th September, saying, " The die is cast and I choose to go." The 
13th of October he landed at Lisbon. On the 26th October, 1751, m his 
fiftieth year, came his release from sufferings endured so long and 
patiently. The expense was too great to remove his remains to England, 
and he now lies in the burying-gronnd belong^g to the British factory 
at Lisbon. He left four chilch'en, and many of his descendants stiU 
survive. 

Past IL 

I had hoped, by dose research in the unfrequented nooks and comers 
of literature, to have gained some knowledge of the continuance of Dr. 
Doddridge's wise rules and regulations for giving JEductUion hy means of 
Shorthand. His scheme, so well projected and so admirably carried on 
for over twenty years in the f&mous Northampton Academy, ought to 
have been a long-abiding thing. As with the trained runpers in the 
old Athenian game of the Lampodephoria, the torch was handed down 
from one point to another — a living image of successive generations— so 
the light of this great man's tjducational system should have been kept 
burning from age to age — the past beiug joined link by link to the 
present. I can catch a gleam here and there to near our own times, but 
the torch is extinguished at last, and the runners strive no more. Had 
the good Doctor's Academy continued "through the ages*' with '*one 
increasing purpose," what remarkable results in the intellectual training 
of young men for the ministry might have been accomplished for 
generations after his honoured remains had been consigned to a foreign 
grave. 

On Doddridge's death the Academy, which had been assisted for some 
years by the trustees of the fijind of £20,000, called the Coward Fund, 
without their having any share in the management, came more doeely 
under their control. It was transferred to Daventry, in Northamptonshire, 
and Dr. Caleb Ashworth, a former pupil of Doddridge's, who at the time 
had a pastoral charge at that place, was appointed, in accordance with 
Doddridge's wishes, to succeed him. He was a man of good natural 
abilities and considerable learning, holding Calvinistic opinions, and of 
unquestionable piety. Commencing his academical labours in 1752, he 
was Master of the Daventry Academy for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and died in 1775. The celebrated Dr. Priestley, who, by the way, was 
step-son of Doddridge's housekeeper, became Ashworth's first pupil, and, 
in I761-7j his classical tutor. His account of the internal s^te of the 
school shows the beginning of that state of things which eventually led to 
the disruption of Doddridge's &mous plan. Priestley says, *' The Academy 
was in a state peculiarly nvourable to the serious pursuit of truth, as the 
students were about equally divided upon every question of much import- 
ance, such as liberty and necessity, the sleep of the soul, and all artides of 
theological orthodoxy and heresy : in consequence of which all these topics 
were uie subject of continual discussion. Our tutors also were of different 
opinions. Dr. Ashworth taking the orthodox side of every question, and 
Mr. Clark, the sub-tutor, that of heresy, though always with the greatest 
modesty." 
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The general plan of the stodies in Ashworfch's time followed the lines of 
Doddridffe, and Shorthand was still nsed as a great help to the ac^nisition 
of knomedge. It was the too free inqmrj into religions subjects by 
students whose minds were yet unformed and easily biassed — some of the 
senior students being almost as old as their tutora — ^that led to the un- 
satisfiictory condition of the school so soon after its founder's death. 
Priestley became a Unitarian ; so did Samuel Clark, who, b^ng assistant 
to Doddridge at the time <i his illness and decease, fulfilled the same 
duty under Ashworth, until he became minister of the Old Meeting at 
Birmingham. Dr. Enfield, Timothy Kenrick, David B. Jardine, and 
many others adopted similar doctrines, and joined the Unitarian Church. 
At the instance of the Coward Trustees, the kev. Thomas Robins, minister 
of Strettou, Warwickshire, and West Bromwich, Staffordshire, succes- 
siYely a pupil of Doddridge and Ashworth, was elected to succeed the 
latt^ in the academical chair. Bebins was a man of gfreat mental endow- 
ments, and of kindly and impressire manners. On relinquishing his office in 
1781, in consequence of the failure of his voice and a nervous infirmity, it 
was a source of great regret to his pupils, whose affections he had com- 
pletely won. The Bev. Thomas Belsnain, his* former assistant, a pupil of 
Ashworth's, and at the time a minister at Worcester, was now chosen his 
successor, and held office as chief Divinity Tutor, along with the ministry 
at Daventry, for several years, when, findmg that his religious sentiments, 
which were originally Calvinisfcic, bad sustained so gpreat a change that, on 
preaching from one of his early sermons, the doctrine taught and illus- 
trated stirred no answering chord in his heart, he felt himself constrained 
to retire from his theological chair, and, as -an honourable man, he re- 
linquished his office to the Trustees early in 1789. The Academy, as I 
have intimated, was chiefly supported by the Coward Trust, which ex- 
pressly required that the studentis assisted by its money should be instructed 
according to the principles of the Westminster Assembly's Catechism, and 
this is unquestionably Calvinistic. As with many an earnest and inquiring 
mind of those days, Belsham had graduallv swung round to an opposite 
point of the compass, and become, like others of his old fellow-pupils, a 
Unitarian. After his retirement from Daventry he became Professor of 
Divinity at Hackney College, and lost no time in lifting the standard, and 
proclaiming in bold and tmequivocal language, frY)m the pulpit as well as 
from the press, his new views of the Truth. As the leading champion of 
Unitarianism his name is a famous one : the books and pamphlets written 
by him or against his views in the long controversy with birixops and 
eminent divines of the Christian Church which followed his action amount 
to over a hundred items, his own share being the greatest. Of a truth 
these old divines, educated in theological and dassical knowledge by means 
of Shorthand in these famous Dissenting academies, were " men of great 
stature," intellectual giants, to whom we are "as grasshoppers." The 
numb^ of students, divinity and lay, admitted to Daventry and trained, 
with littie variation, on the system framed by Doddridge, was 280, and 
many of them became eminent in religion and literature. 

In 1790 the Academy was again in its old home at Northampton, the 
Bev. John Horsey being Chief Tutor. This minister seems to have been 
remarkable for his ability in concealing his sentiments on doctrinal points. 
{Che system of Education in the old Lecture Boom— rShorthand being still 
the custodian of knowledge — continued the same; but views of reUgion 
were put forward for discussion under the guise of moderation and candour 
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in sach a maimer that more barm than good to the yonthftd stadenti was 
likely to ensue. Horsey woold neTer allow himself to be called a Unitariaii, 
and he cannot be acciised of directly teaching doctrines opposed to the 
views of the founder of the Academy, or to those which the Coward 
Tmstees were bound to support ; nevertheless, his hesitating and dabious 
method of religious education was pernicious in the extreme. The minds 
of the students sought for light, but in the thick twilight surroun^Ung 
them they knew not whether they were passing from darkness to light or 
from light to darkness. Doddridge's glorious venture was now like a great 
ship among the shoals and breakers, with an undisciplined crew and 
bewildered passengers, and without a captain whose steady hand,fiEur-sedng 
eye, and sound jud^^ent could give her safe pilotage into harbour. A short 
time and the brave vessel must be dashed all to pieces. In plain language, 
the Trustees were compelled to close the Institution, and after seventy 
years' continued experience of its merits, at times varied by the views ox 
other Principals, the Academic scheme of good Doctor Doddridge was at 
an end. Its influence passed on to other Institutions by means of the many 
scholars who were its life-long debtors, but in its pristine strength, and 
grace, and beauty, the rod has never blossomed again. 

A year or so elapsed, and in 1799 the Coward Trustees, alive to their 
dutieSt took Wymondley House, near Hitchin, Hertfordshire, for the 
education of students for the Congregational ministry. The school was 
placed successively under the presidency of the Beverend gentlemen, 
William Parry, John Atkinson, and Thomas Morell. The Kev. Henry 
Forster Burder, author of many religious works, was one of the tutors at 
' Wymondley, He wrote Shorthand, as also did his father, the Bev. Dr. 
George Burder, author of ** Village Sermons," and secretary to the London 
Missionary Society for twenW-four years (I803-27), but whether it was 
Doddridge's Improvement of Bich's system, or not, I cannot say. One 
thing is certain, that although the scheme of Education by Shorthand 
struck no fresh root in this Hertfordshire soil, yet Bich's ShorChand, 
which Doddridge had used and improved, and which was first printed in 
the year when the Wymondley School was started (1799), was not alto- 
gether a thing of the past, for it was the system learned and extensively 
practised by the late Dr. Thomas Binney, the great preacher of Weigh- 
House Chapel, the Nestor of Congregationalism, who was educated at 
Wymondley. The characters used, with the symbols and arbitrary *ngns, 
are those of Doddridge ; there are only a few extra signs, which apparently 
have been added by the writer for his own service. A specimen of Dr. 
Binney's stenographic writing came recentiy to Mr. Pockaell and myself 
through the Bev. William Preston, and I have recentry learned that 
Dr. Peter Bayne, of the Christian World, has some Shorthand MS. of 
Dr. Binney in his possession. 

Thirty-three years elapsed, and in 1833 the Trustees removed the 
School to Byng Place, Gordon Square, under the designation of Coward 
College. The recent establishment of Univendty College (then called the 
London University), had opened up to Dissenters the opportunity of obtun- 
ing that higher literary culture from which they had been so long debarred 
by the bigoted exdusiveness of the older Universities ; and the Trustees 
readily secured the advantage to their students by allowing them to pro- 
ceed to University College for secular education, while pursuing tiieir 
special theological studies at Coward College, close by. In 1850 the 
Institution ceased by the union oi the three London Dissenting Colleges^ 
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Homerton College, founded 1696; the Coward Trust of 1738; and 
Highbury College, founded 1778. These three were merged into one, 
called New CoUege, situate in St. John's Wood, North London. The 
present Principal, elected in 1872, is the Bev. S. Newth, M.A., D.D. 

I am somewhat of an enthusiast in Shorthand matters, and therefore 
maj be pardoned if I express some feelings of disappointment in finding 
no trace of the old stenog^phy — ^no hint of the new — ^phonographic or 
otherwise — ^in the curriccdum of study in the present College. That 
serviceable fiiend to the acquirement of all other knowledge, religious or 
secular, spoken or written, is now an outcast. It is not included as one of 
those subjects in which proficiency is desired at the preliminary examina- 
tion, although the completed age of sixteen years for an entering student 
is not too early for mastery of the art. 

Pabt III. 

What was done, and well done, by good Doctor I>oddridge, could be 
accomplished with greater ease and celerity in our days, and it is with a 
view to suggest a revival of the scheme of Education by Shorthand, or at 
all events to give it a trial, that I have sought diligently for Luther in- 
formation about Doddridge and his successors. His contemporaries tell us ' 
that Doddridge, by means of Shorthand, laid up, as in a treasure-house, 
immense stores of knowledge, both solid and ornamental, and the same 
gfood servant helped him to communicate this learning, along with his own 
observations, to his studious pupils. Doddridge and his tutors did not con- 
fdder their lectures were merely given to afford an hour's instruction and, 
amusement ; they were intended for conscientious and diligent students, * 
young men in most cases, whose duty was marked out in the thoughtful 
and active life before them, for Pulpit, Platform, or Press. The Lecturers 
were Teachers, not only giving instructions, but ever watchful to make 
sure that those instructions had been apprehended and retained by the 
studefits. The tardy were stimulated, the feeble were assisted, and the 
indolent were reproved. In discharging these responsible duties as pre- 
ceptors in institutions where the young men were partially, sometimes 
wholly, supported at the public expense, or from generous trust-funds or 
other moneys collected for the most sacred purposes, and where conse- 
quently every penny should have its equivalent secured, what better 
assistant could be found than Shorthand, the gentle helpmate to Longhand 
itself, when teacher and pupil alike had become masters of its easily- 
attained and seldom-forgotten mysteries? An academical training is 
intended to discipline the mind, to develop the jbculties, and to enable the 
student by experience to exert those faculties with facility on whatever 
subjects shall demand their exercise. And the help rendered by this art^ 
in the lecture^room and the closet, so far from weakening the memory (as 
some have asserted) tends to strengthen it, as weU as to exercise the judg- 
ment, to refine the taste, and form habits of dose attention, patient investi- 
gation, and continuous thought, serviceable in every walk of life. 

Doddridge's educational system was remarkably adapted for perfecting 
bis pupils in every branch of secular and religious knowledge. The 
Greek and Latin brought from school w-ere improved; Hebrew was taught ; 
and those who chose learned French and Italian. The course included 
logic, rhetoric, civil law, history, geography, hieroglyphics, mythology, and 
metaphysics; geometry, algebra, tngonometry, celestial mechanics (in- 
cluding propositioiis from Isaac Newton), natural philosophy; and the 
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mdiineiiits of niAny other sdenoes had their phuse in the cnrrienliim tf 
gtadj, bat all these aatjects were sabordinated to the grand scheme of 
DiTinity, divided into pneamatology, ethics, and theology, which this weak- 
bodied man of largfe mind had so indostriooslj formulated. Even critical 
leetares containing the germs of his " Family Expositor/' lectures on the 
composition of sermons, and in polite literatnre, were delivered in th^ 
turn. In erery case he availed himself of Shorthand, and expected eveiy 
student to do the same, so that he and lus tutors oould checs the result. 
The whole school— principal, assistants^ and scholars — was en rcg^pori, and 
the work lihus accomplisbued was of s urprisi ng extent. The note-books of 
the lecture«room and the library must have been inyaluable to the young 
stenographers tm many a year after leaving their alma mater. 

At this point a simple anecdote is hiterMting. Doddridge onoe entered 
his library among his pupils, and said, "A little g^l has just been playing 
with a dog, and nursing it in her lap is she sat in the window-seat. 'I>9 
you know,' she gravely asked, * who made you P' A blank look was all the 
questioned animal gave for answer. * Shame on you V proceeded tiie 
young interrogator; 'yon ! Dr. Doddridge's dog, and not know who made 
yon l^ And i^" said the Doctor, pointing a moral, to his yonng Mends, 
'* so much is expected from my dog, what may be expected from my 
students ?" 

Of the Doctoi^s indefatigable use of Shorthand I have said much, but 
may be permitted to say more, as my desire is to call attention to the 
extensive practice of the art, even in its early unsdentific stages, by the 
divines aiMl scholars of the last century ; and give food for l&onght upon 
the greater services it might be made to render in these advanced days. 
Doddridge's is the most prominent name in this association, but there 
were manv other great divines and voluminous writers in whose laboun 
Shorthand took a distinguished part. In passing, let me instance a few 
others : Thomas Seeker, snccessively Bishop of Bristol and Oxford, rad 
Archbishop of Canterbury, one of Doddridge s friends and correspondents, 
to whom we are indebted for Beports of Debates in the House of Lords, 
taken in Shorthand from 1785 to 1748, a most eventful period of English 
history; and Bichard Baxter, that great Nonconformist, whose name^ 
even as Philip Doddridge's, can stir the soul " like a trumpet." He too 
was a Shorthand writer, and his 170 works and his multi&rious oorres* 
pondence must have demanded the utmost assistance of his nimble 
subaltern. Dr. Isaac Watts also wrote Shorthand, the system being 
Theophilus Met(»lfs Badio-Stenography, 1685. John Wesley and hu 
brother Charles wrote Shorthand, using Byrom's system ; and the good 
Andrew Fuller, of Kettering, made extensive use of Shorthand. 

Doddridge, as I have said, used Shorthand from boyhood, and continued 
it to almost his dying day. Even at Bristol, when we shadow of death 
was upon him^ the physician had to give strict orders that he should 
speak and write as little as possible; but the brain was aoUve, the nervous 
hand could not rest, and he must write Shorthand letters to a few of his 
select friends expressive of the excellent frvime of his mind. At one 
period of his life he kept copies of all his correspondence, written in books 
with margins neatly ruled off in red ink. Letters received and replies 
sent were all set down. At his death there were found five manuscript 
volumes of such correspondence. These have been published since. Some 
of Doddridge's original diaries passed into the hands of Mr. Orton, and 
were used in constructing the Ufe-story of his beloved mastw. Some he 
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eertainly destroyed, others be is known to baye g^yen to Mrs, Doddridge, 
foft she lent them, along with other private papers, to Mr« Stedman, whose 
transcription of the d&ry was finished 10th Jnly, 1794 ; and they after- 
wards came down to the great-grandson of Doddridge, John Doddridge 
Humphreys, of Tewkesbnry, who in 18292^pnbl]shed in fire volumes, 8vo, 
"The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, D.D.,^ said to be 
"edited from the original MSB." 

According to Doddridge*s Will (1741) he left initractions that four 
octavo volumes of his " Sermons" should be printed by subscription for the 
benefit of his family. These were in Shorthand, and he expressed a desire 
at the same time that those be had already transcribed in longhand should 
be included. These admirable sermons were not published, however, until 
1826, when Humphreys issued them in four volumes, Svo, as " Sermons on 
Yarious Sulrjects." From the advertisement prefixed to the work it 
appears "the transcripts were carefcdly collated with the original Short- 
muid cofnes b j Dr. Ashworth during the period the Daventry Academy 
was under his care.'' The manuscripts came eventually, tiirough Orton 
and Mrs. Doddridge, to Mr. Humplweys, as above, and the sermons were 
published. It is interesting to no^ that Doddridge composed hymns to 
each (tf the texts of these sermons. 

These Scripture Hymns, of which Mr. Orton published the first edition 
in 1755, were composed at intervals through life, and written under the 
immediate impulse of the sentiments which they embodied, most of them 
being found in Shorthand notes at the end of sermons and meditations. 
The last hours spent by Orton with his beloved teacher and friend, a few 
Weeks only before his death, were occupied in taking directions for 
their transcription and correction; for Doddridge's heurt was in these 
hymns, and he desired their early publication. Many errors of the first 
edition, due to misreading Doddridgfe's minute characters cuid arbitrary 
symbols, are corrected in the complete edition, *' published by Humphreys 
in 1839, London, 18mo," and cont^ning 397 hymns, constituting a com- 
plete system of Bible trinity, illustrative of texts from the first book of 
the Sacred Records to the last, with the exception of Solomon's Song. 
Some of these compositions will last as long as the language endures, such 
as " Let Zion's watchmen all awake !" " God of my Life through all its 
days," "What if Death my sleep invade !" and "O happy day that fixed 
my choice," a hymn that was sung at the confirmation of one of the 
Queen's children, at her Majesty's request, and which (I remember) was 
attributed to Tennyson in some of the daily papers of the time. 

With regard to his *' Family Expositor," Doddridge, who had made his 
will 11th June, 1741, added 4th July, 1749, the following paragraph : — 
" As since the date of my will I have finished the copy of the * Family 
Expositor' in Shorthand, I desire that Mr. Orton and Mr. Ashworth would 
get it transcribed under their direction, and that it may be published by a 
subscription to be opened as soon as possible after my death. 

At the time of his death the fourth and fifth volumes, with the excep- 
tion of a few notes towards the conclusion, had been finished in Shorthand^ 
and the larger portion transcribed bv his own hand for the press. The 
saxth was also written, but not transcribed. These three posthumous 
▼olumes were given to the world in 1754 and 1756. An accident happened 
to part of the original manuscript in 1750; a fire broke out in the 
Northampton study, occasioned by a wax candle being left on a writing 
desk, and burned many of his papers^-especially part of one volume of the 
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Expositor. The light was seen by a neighbonr in time to nuse an alann, 
ana the fire was. fortunately soon ezting^oished. To the Doctor's great joy 
and gratitude he foand that the manuscript consumed was that portion of 
the Shorthand notes which had already been transcribed. The edges o^a 
few of the untranscribed pages were sihged. Mr. Bealby, of North 
Brixton, was said, a few years back, to haye a portion of the scorched 
manuscript. The Coward Library, in the New College, has a number oi 
volumes, containing Shorthand notes collected as matoriid for the ** Family 
Expositor." 

We are indebted to the Bev. Samuel Clark for the first edition of 
Dr. Doddridge's lectures on pneumatology, ethics, and theology. This 
young ministor of the Old Meeting House, Birmingham (unf ortnuately 
killed by a faXL from his horse in 1769), was the son of Doddridge's early 
benefiictor. He was successiyely pupil and tutor at Northampton, and 
did duty in pulpit and school for Doddridge when he was sick at Bristol, 
and afterwards on his death-bed at Lisbon. He became Ashworth's 
assistant at Dayentry in 1752 ; and to him, a skilled Shorthand writer, 
capable of unravelling his old master's ingenious charactery with little 
difficulty, we are indebted for the edition mentioned, which was published 
in one volume, 4to, London, 1763, for the benefit of Mrs. Doddndge and 
her family. The work, arranged on what has been called ** the demonstra- 
tive principle," and fitly illustrating the French saying, '* Pas It pas on va 
bien loin," was entitied, " A Course of Lectures on the principal subjects 
in pneumatology, ethics, and divinity, with references to the most con- 
siderable authors on each subject." A second edition, " corrected," was 
published in 1776, London, 4to. And Doddridge's old pupil, the learned 
Dr. Andrew Kippis, brought out a third edition ''with references to tiie 
various writers on the same topics who have appeared since the Doctor's 
decease," 2 vols., London, 1794, Svo. I cannot tell the number of 
the orig^al Shorthand manuscript [volumes, but 1 possess two of them, 
thick octavos, with the margins ruled off in x^ ink. These arei, 
without any doubt, in Doddridge's own neat and minnto longhand and 
Shorthand. The fi^t volume is entitled ^ Pnenmatcdogical and Ethical 
Lectures, two vols, in one,*' and the second ** Theological Lectures." The 
covers are boards pasted in old-fashioned Dutoh marble paper, apparentiy 
to save expense ; and the tities, written on a front fly-leaf, after binding, 
and on the back, are in the handwriting of the Bev. Bichard Jones, 
formerly a pupil of Doddridge's^ who (as shown by notes in his " Shorthand 
Diary" which I possess) used to take horse from Cambridge, where he was 
a minister in 1750-1, and ride to Northampton to preach for his dear old 
tutor when debarred from pastoral labour. Jones's handwriting also 
appears from page 103 to 128 of the " Theological Lectures," as if he had 
acted as amanuensis for a time. Similar manuscript volumes of Lectures 
must be lying in the dusty comers of studies and public libraries some- 
where, for there were 250 lectures in all. 

Dr. Stoughton, in his enumeration of the varied subjects which came in 
for luminous treatment by this ''man of large intdligence," mentions 
''antiquities, Jewish and ecclesiastical;" yet in the extensive list of 
Doddridge's works to which I have access, there is nothing whatever on 
Jewish antiquities; and the subject is not comprised in the oollection 
of his works in ten vols., Leeds, 1803, Svo, yet Dr. Kippis thus 
mentions it: — "In the latter years of the course a large system was 
drawn up by Dr. Doddridge himself of Jewish antiquities, with reference 
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to the principal writers on the subject, in order to illustrate namherless 
passages of Scripture which could not otherwise be so well understood.'* 
It is certain, therefore, that he commenced the draft of such a course of 
lectures in his later years, although it may neyer have been completed. I 
possess the unpublished manuscript ; it is in one octavo* Tolume, bound 
similarly to the manuscript lectures already mentioned. The titJe, given 
on the front fly-leaf, after binding, in the Bey. Mr. Jones's handwriting, 
is: "The first volume of a Course of Lectures on the subject of Jewish 
Antiquities, designed for the farther Illustration of several passages of the 
Sacred Scriptures — Bead in the year 1748." The Longhand and Shorthand 
text of the book is in Doddridge's writing, with the exception of a few 
pages filled in by Jones. The course is evidently incomplete, yet in all 
likelihood it embraces all tbat was written and delivered; for at the time, 
in addition to his scholastic and ministerial duties, Doddridge was com- 
pleting his ** Family Expositor," as well as revising " The Expository 
Works and other Bemains of Archbishop Leighton," and translating his 
"Latin Prelections,** which were publis&d tc^ether in two vols., 8vo, at 
Edinburgh, in 1748. 

Other manuscript volumes of Doddridge's are in existence: the 
late Sir Charles Beed had a number of them, one being his ''Private 
Account Book." The Coward Library, New College, has his " Treatise on 
Algebra ;" Matthias Levy, author of a weU-known and useM ** History of 
Shorthand Writing," once had a manuscript volume supposed to contain 
some of his lectures ; it is now probably in the Jew's College, Tavistock 
Square. When the projected International Shorthand Congress holds its 
firat session in the autumn of 1887, after celebrating the Phonographic 
Jubilee of Isaac Pitman and the Tercentenary of Modern Shorthand, a 
pleasant feature of the gathering, I hope, will be an exhibition of Short- 
hand curios, rare books, and manuscripts lent by collectors. 'Many of 
Doddriflge's manuscript works may then find their way to a central 
abiding-place for a time, and it will be very interesting to stenographers, 
and phonographers, and bibliophiles generally to contrast the early and 
late systems of this pleasant and useful art. 

I have a complete list of Doddridge's pupils, in number exactly 200, 
ministerial and lay : of these 120 became ministers, one was a nobleman, 
fourteen were gentlemen of fortune, of whom five held commissions in the 
army, four were physicians, two .were eminent lawyers, and three entered 
Parliament. Others were merchants and private gentlemen. All of them 
learned and practised Doddridge's Adaptation of Bich's Shorthand. 
Among them are such eminent names as Kippis, Orton, Ashworth, Clarke, 
Bobins, and Bichard Jones already mentioned ; also Hugh Farmer, the 
elder Dr. Aikin of Warrington, Professors Gilbert and James Bobinson 
of Edinburgh, Darracott, Godwyn, Scholefield, Philip Holland, Dr. 
Addington, and the venerable Thomas Taylor of Carter Lane, who, seventy- 
seven years after his master's death, lived to add a tablet to his Lisbon 
monument. 

It would take too long to mention others famous in literature and as 
ministers, whose names the world will not willingly let die. I must refer 
you to the Phonetic Journal for a very select list of them. — See Sept. 25, 
1886; p. 467. 

Dr. Ashworth, Doddridge's successor, carried out the same system of Edu- 
cation by Shorthand at Daventir, and in connection with the 280 g^ntiemen, 
ministenal and 'lay, admitted there (many of them famous in their genera- 
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tion and long aftenrardi), I lutve no donbt that farther aearch wonld dis- 
cover notes and obaervationB on the old fkmiliar Shorthand. The method 
of education once so Berviceable only began to die oat with the floctoation 
of the schook and from the operation of drcumstances foreign to the 
sntject^ and passed away altogether in the amalgamation of the varioos 
Dissenting colleges. Ihuring its existence throagn at least three genera- 
tions it most hare confeired adyantages in pnblic and private life on 
thousands ; descending from father to son, and being carried from fiunily 
to fiunily as " a good matter^ not Ughtily to be cast aside. After mention- 
ing Dr. Priestley ; Dr. Enfield ; Dr. Henley, afterwards principal of the 
£Mt India Cidlege; John Bowles, the pamphleteer ; Arthur Aikin, one of 
the gifted Warrington family; Dr» John Beid ; Hugh Worthington ; and 
Bobert Gentleman, who transcribed from Shortiiand notes, and published, 
" Orton's Exposition of the Old Testament," in 7 Tolumes, I must again 
refer you to the Pkonetie Jowmal for other names. (^8ee Sept. 25, 1886, 
p. 467«) The knowledge of Shorthand passed, as I have intimated, to 
Wymondley Academy, but of the plan of education there I am ignorant. 

I have no materials to help me to gauge the influence of Doddridge's 
educational aeheme and its Shorthand auxiua;^ in other great academies of 
the last century. Take the Warrington Acaoemy in Lancashire, founded 
in 1759 ibr the education of young men of every religious denomination 
for the Christian ministry, and for hmnen, and dissolved in 1786, hot 
starting again in Manchester, York, Manchester a second time, and now 
existing in London. Several of its tutors had been pupils of Doddridge 
and Ashworth, and it Lb inconceivable that with one accord they shoidd 
throw aside the facile pen so long ministering to their own study and 
comfort Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich (ancestor of the Graham Professor 
of Music), a profound Hebrew scholar, was the first professor of both 
divini^ and dassics there; Gilbert Wakefield, Beinhold Forster, the 
naturaUst, and Dr. Nicholas Clayton, a pupil of Doddridge's, were also 
tutors. Dr. Priestle? was classical tutor six years; Dr. Aikin the elder 
was classical tutor five years, and on Taylor's death, in 1761, became 
also .divinity tutor, and died in harness in 1780. He took up Doddridge 
on Pneumatol<^. Ethics, and Theology, as a text-book, with little variation. 
His son, the eminent physician, also gave a course of fifty lectures on 
chemistry and anatomy at this academy ; and Dr. Enfield was tutor in 
helle9 lettrea and JEtector Aoademue for fourteen years. Priestiey learned 
Peter Annett's Shorthand when a youth in the Grammar School at Batley ; 
but at Daventry, in accord with the school regulations, he exchanged it for 
Doddridge's Improvement of Bich. He dictoted his lectures on History 
from Shorthand minutes. The younger John Aikin, the scholarly physidan, 
a very Briareus of the literary world, was educated at Warrington, chiefly 
by his father, John Aikin, D.D., Doddridge's former pupil and assistant. 
He was the author of the " History of Manchester" and a host of works, 
besides being editor of the Monthly, and, in conjunction with his schodl- 
colleague* !&• Enfleld, wrote the ten quarto volumes of the *' General 
Biography." To these good and great men Shorthand was a great aoqmsi- 
tion, and they must have been ever ready to impart its advantages to their 
classes at Warrington, even if the Northampton scheme of Education by 
Shorthand had never been introduced there. The roll of Warring^n 
College shows some illustrious names among its 393 entries. Here are to 
be recognised many steady friends to the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. I give the names of some of these students: — Dr. Thomas 
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Percival, the physician and moralist; Dr. Bigby, the physician; Dr. 
Estlin, the Bristol divine, advocate of nniversal salvation; Serjeant 
Hey wood, a Welsh jndge; Malthns, the political economist; Bcv. 
Pendlebnry Honghton ; Dr. Orompton ; George, last Lord Willoughby of 
Parham; Bev. William Turner; Bev. John Palmer, who published an 
improvement of Byrom*s Shorthand; Samuel Farr, the physician; Balph 
Sddowee, of Chester, the head of American Unitarianism ; Qeorge Forster, 
navigator with Captain Cook; Sir William Strickland; Markham, the 
botanist ; John Doddridge Humphreys f Doddridge's grandson) ; and 
Bev. Bochemont Barbauld, who married his tutor's daughter. Miss Aikin 
("Mrs. Barbauld'*). Lineal successors to the Warrington students 
are still to be found among the Bigbys, the Martineaus and Taylors of 
Norwich, the Heywoods and Tateses of Liverpool, the Potters of 
Manchester, the Qaiikells of Wakefield, the Brights of Bristol, the Shores 
of Sheffield, the Hibberts of Hyde, and the Wedgewoods of Etruria. 
Distinguisbed strangers came to this Athens of our country to consult its 
learned tutors — Howard the philanthropist, Boscoe of Liverpool, Pennant 
the naturalist, Currie the biographer of Bums, and manv others. 

If Doddridge had not in some sense popularised Bich's old system of 
*^ Semigraphy'' for the divines and scholars of the last century, it would 
assuredly have died out before the more artistic systems of Dr. Byrom, 1767 ; 
Joseph Gumey's, 1773 (an improvement on Thomas Gurney's); Dr. 
Mavor's, 1780 ; and Samuel Taylor's, 1786. Manuscript written in Bich's 
system may fairly be considered to be the production of studente of the 
Dissenting Academies. I have five such Shorthand books, 8vo, by Daniel 
Washboum, 1793 to 1796, apparently a portion of a large series of literary, 
scientific, and religious lectures ; also two thick octavos written in the 
same system at a much later date — "Medical Lectures," delivered at 
Guy's Hospital by Dr. Haighton, ISl'l-S, an unpublished work (of which 
only a printed syllabus exists) apparently in the handwriting of William 
Cliff, a pupil of John Hunter, and father-in-law of Professor Owen. He 
was first Curator of the College of Surgeons, and co him we are indebted 
for copies of many lost manuscripts of John Hunter. What a chain these 
manuscripts make to link the past and the present ! The early rude and 
complex Shorthand of Edmond Willis (1618) carried down the years for 
two centnries, through Cartwright, Bich, and Doddridge, and from school 
to school into the very era of Mr. Pitman's Phonogpraphy. Peace to the 
nuutes of that old, old Shorthand ! Its long survival was not that of the 
fittest, but in its time and according to its light it worked wonders in the 
hand of such a man as Phillip Doddridge, to whom I must give the last 
words. In one of his early letters he expressed a wish that his passage 
through life might not be like that of " an arrow passing through the air 
which leaves no trace or impression behind it." His desire was fulfilled, 
although his career was so very short. Pondering awhile upon his 
remarkable industry, and all the good he accomplished to the Divine 
glory, in a life of fifty years, the motto of his fi^imily will rise up in my 
thoughts : 

"DUM VlYIMTS VlTAMUBl'* 

" lave while you live P* — This short sentence was ever uppermost in his 
mind, and influencing his actions in his very boyhood in that better 
sense which he has enshrined in one of the finest epigrams in the English 
language :— 
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** Live while yon Uve !** the epicure would iay, 
" And seise the pleaiiires of tiie present day." 
" Live while you lire 1" the sacred preacher cries» 
'* And ^ve to God each moment as it flies." 

Lord, in my view let both united be — 

I live in pleasure when I live to Thee ! 

We need not distarb oorselves with Mr. Mallock's problem, " Is life worth 
living P" so long as we feel and act according to the sentiment thus piously 
expressed by Philip Doddridge. ** Being dead, he yet speaketh." 

[Since tne above was written I have had a sood many letters from 
ministers of varioos denominations, giving former information on the 
■abject of Doddridge's Shorthand. 

llie Bev. Alexander Gordon, of Belfiut, tells me the ose of Doddridge's 
modification of Rich's Shorthand is not yet obsolete. It was taught in 
Manchester New College bv Dr. James Martinean, who still lives and prac- 
tises it, and nsed by him i!or all his lectures and sermons — ^having been 
probably learned at York when the Manchester College (t.0, the revived 
Warring^n College) was transferred to that city. 

The Bev. Dr. Newth, Principal of the New College, South Hampstead, 
tells me they have the largest collection of Doddridge's MSS. They have 
also a continuous series of the Students' Orations from 1753 to 1798 in 
Shorthand, as delivered at the Daventry and Northampton Academies. 
Also Doddridge's Sermons and Hymns, Lectures and Exposition, as first 
written. Dr. Newth has rescued these treasures from oblivion. 

The Bev. Josiah Bull, who recently died, was trained to use Dod- 
dridge's Shorthand. The Bev. Thomas Lewis, of Newport, says some of 
Doddridge*s MSS. are in the Carmarthen Presbyterian College. The Bev. 
John Kentish Bache, Church of England minister, Hagley, Stourbridge, 
learned Bich*s Shorthand from his father, Samuel Bache, one of the 
students of the Manchester College when removed to Tolrk. He has 
written me a card, and also a long letter, in this old-fashioned system, 
which I read without any difficulty, showing that, however uncouth the 
groupings may be, it is a very legible Shorthand. The Bev. J. £. Odgers, 
Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary Board, Manchester, also 
writes it, as his father did before him.] 

Mr. T. A Bbed (Past-President), in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Westby-Gibson, said it was remarkable that Shorthand had not been 
included as a branch of general education, especially as it was such a time- 
saving art. Schoolmasters had a difficulty in giving time to any subject 
that was not an essential in their own opinion, and that might be a 
good reason. It would be desirable to ascertain whether Shorthand was 
now taught in any colleges in the way described in the Paper. He believed 
it was made a feature in a college at Ealing. Although the late Dr. 
Binney, it appears, wrote Shorthand, he objected at iyn,€ time to have his 
sermons reported, but afterwards he approved of it. 

Mr. PooKNBLL (Past-President) seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. A. KiTSON pointed out that everybody almost was learning Shorfr 
hand now, but evidently not for a livelihood; therefore it was clear that it 
was being used in aid of other studies. The lecturer showed how useful 
Shorthand might be made in pm*suing a course of study. 

Mr. Gubitby.Saltbb expressed his sense of the valuable Paper which 
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had been read. A great impulse was evidently given to the art by Dod- 
dridge's teaching. It would be interesting to Imow what system Andrew 
Fuller and the Wesleys wrote ; and also what systems were the more pre- 
valent in various districts, such as Manchester, and at various periods, 
prior to the more systematic teaching of the art in recent years. 

Mr. Edwin Ovist said that some professors discouraged Shorthand for 
taking notes of lectures, believing that it retarded the student in following 
the instruction more than it aided them. But in Doddridge's case probably 
it was a help, inasmuch as their pretty full notes would be a text-book, by 
the aid of which they would continue to propagate the same type of 
Divinity as that taught by their master. One defect of teaching Shorthand 
hitherto in schools was that within the usual school term the necessary 
details for rapid writing could not be taught to children, and, therefore, 
the elements for slow writing had to be selected, and then unlearned after* 
wards. Given time, however, children could be taught Shorthand fuUy, as 
he bad proved in his own family, and it was a g^reat help to many other 
studies, particularly in mastering the pronunciation of languages. In this 
way it would prove an advantage to introduce the full study of Shorthand 
in schools, with full time allowed for it, because the time allowed for other 
studies need not, with a knowledge of Shorthand^ be so prolon^fed; but to 
do so in this country would require an alteration in the Education Code. 

Mr fliraH Jambs said he knew Unitarian ministers who write Short- 
hand, and probably some of these would still write Doddridge's system, 
which early Unitarians, according to Dr. CKbson's Paper, had so extensively 
practised. He would make some inquiries in the matter. 

Mr. T. Hill said that his experience of Dr. Binney was that he never 
liked his sermons reported. In one instance he was about to report one of 
his sermons when the Doctor from the pulpit asked him to put away his 
note-book. 

Mr. Spabkhall suggested that Shorthand might be objected to, 
especiaUy Phonog^phy, in schools on the ground of its phonetic spelling 
differing from the orthogpraphy taught in the schools at the same time. 

Mr. A. J. Cook thought it verv desirable to graft Shorthand upon the 
curriculum of schools. He should like a circular to be addressed to the 
universities and colleges asking whether, at any previous time, the art had 
been regularly taught. It was absolutely necessary now, in City life, for 
a young mad to be able to write Shorthand if he desired to push his way 
in business. Professional Shorthand-writers need not fear rivalry, for not 
one in fifty would ever become expert enough to compete with them. 

The PfiBBiDBNT, in replying to the vote of thanks, said that in Ger- 
many there were two Professorial Chairs, at the Berlin and Dresden 
Universities, and a Bavarian gentleman recently told him that students 
might elect to learn Shorthand at several of the Universities in place of 
some other study — French, Italian, &c. — in the curriculum. There was 
nothing discovered about Shorthand having been taught in the great 
English Universities, although students had of themselves taken advantage 
of the art to fiicilitate their progress. In the Dissenting colleges of 
Lancashire the systems of Byrom and Nicholson, local men, were used 
somewhat extensively many years ago. He agreed with Mr. Cook as to 
the value of Shorthand to young men entering upon commercial life in 
these days — a striking contrast to its use and appreciation in the old- 
fashioned routine of forty to forty-five years ago, which his own early 
counting-house experience had fixed in his memory. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND CONGRESS, 1887. 

FHOVOORAFHIO JTTBILBB AKD TESOBKTENABY OP SHOBTHAITD. 

SnroB the last number of ** Shobthakd,** October, 1886, two Bxecatife 
Committees — the Jubilee Committee and the Tercentenary Committee-' 
have been formed, and the Pbospbotus has been finally arranged, so as to 
recondle conflicting interests as between the partisans of JPhonographif 
and of Qeneral Shorthand, as well as to meet objections to the earlier 
Prospectuses. Although we have been so strongly opposed to the "double- 
purse" arrangement, and have advocated the original scheme of One Fond, 
and a fair apportionment to Phonography and to Qeneral Shorthand, we 
shall now work earnestly for both interests, as befits our impartiiil prin* 
ciples. We sincerely trust that the two camps into which the Shorthand 
forces are now being gathered will be those of courteous rivals rather than 
of bitter antagonist. We say this especially because of the letters and 
paragraphs recently printed in periodicals, here and abroad, which some 
persons, not very cUUrvoyant, have asserted to be our writing. We simply 
deny the allegpition that we either wrote, or dictated, or inspired them. 
To us they seem mere groupings of facts and opinions on well-known 
subjects of contention during the eight months' course of the movement, and 
any well-meaning person may have written them, within or without the 
Committee-rooms. 

As the origin and development of this Joint Celebration is becoming 
a matter of history we have placed below our original draft of the ** Con- 
stitution" of the International Congress. Whatever changes the scheme 
has endured, and may yet endure, some great benefit will no doubt result, 
not only to Plionography, but (as we intended) to Shorthand generally, 
even though we may not obtain funds for that Centbal Institutb for all 
Shorthand Societies which, along with the founding of a permanent '* Inter- 
national Shorthand Congress," was the very raieon d'etre of our project 
With the working-out of these two matters we had hoped to have plea- 
santly " rounded our life" — an active and surely not useless term, now 
extending somewhat over its sixth decadel With mens coneeia recti we 
shall certainly still strive to make our scheme fairly successful, and *'to 
Providence resign the rest." 

[^The Intbbnational Shobthand Congbbss was projected over three 
years offo, but kept in abeyance for the proper epoch of the Ter* 
centenary, 1887. This Prospectus was oriyinaUy drafted in December, 
1885, and the Notes A and B April I2th, 1886.] 

THE INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND CONGRESS, 1887. 

Constitution. 

I. Name, — The name of this Association shall be ** The International 
Shorthand Congress*^ 

II. Object, — The object of this Association is to advance the interests 
of the science-art of Shorthand in all its branches, by creating a bond of 
union and sympathy between the writers of all systems of Shorthand, 
professional gentlemen, journalists, and other persons interested in the 
same, both in this country and abroad, and employing every means oom- 
patible with impartial principles to promote their views. 
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III. Oper<Uums, — To cairy out this important object, it is intended, at 
times and places appointed, to' hold Annual or Biennial Congresses, 
affording facilities for social and intellectoal intercourse, and bringing 
into greater prominence a knowledge of the History and Amenities of 
Shorthand, so as to extend its practice in the f atore to every circle of 
society. The prog^mme of these Congresses, varied according to time 
and place, shall comprise : — 

1. The reading and discussion of Papers on the History and 
Literature of Shorthand, in its two great branches. Stenography and 
Phonography. 

2. The discussion of practical matters calculated to benefit writen 
of Shorthand, professional, educational, and otherwise. 

3. A Conversazione, or other form of Re-union, with an exhibition 
of printed and manuscript Shorthand curios, collections of books 
printed in character, type-writing apparatus, stationery, and other 
material appliances usefol to Shorthand- writers ; and 

4. The celebration of interesting epochs, during that cycle of three 
hundred years which links together the great names of Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Victoria, clearly marking the origin and develop- 
ment of Shorthand, and giving due honour to the successive names of 
Shorthand worthies all the world over. 

At the first session of the International Shorthand Congress shall be 
celebrated (1) The Teb-Cbittbhaby op Shobthaitd, which may fidrly be 
said to have originated with Dr. Timothy Bbig-ht in L688, when prac- 
^ing medicine in Little St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, by the publication 
of hu little book, Characterie : An Arte of Short, Swifte, and Secrete 
Writing hy Character; followed by the works of Peter Bales, 1590, 
John Willis, 1602, Edmond Willis, 1618, Skelton, 1620, Cartwright, 1642, 
Bich, 1646, Mason, 1672, Gurney, 1740, Byrom, 1767, Mavor, 1780, and 
many other English and continental authors. (2) The Cbntbnaby op 
Sahubl Tatlob, whose Universal System of Stenography appeared in 
1786 — a system still popular in England, and the parent of several famous 
French systems— followed by Richardson, 1800, Roe, 1802, Lewis, 1815, 
Oxley, 1816, Harding, 1823, Moat, 1833, and many others in past genera- 
tions, down to the present time, prolific in Shorthand works, and including 
the great systems of Pitman, Gabelsberger, Stolze, and Duploy^, and 
(3) The PiTMAK JuBiLBB, 1837, in honour of Mr. Isaac Pitman (who 
first published in 1837 his Stenographic Soundhand, afterwards called 
Phonography), the living veteran whose life-long labours in formulating 
and developing his art on scientific principles are deserving of a 
historical memorial of the highest class and of the most permanent 
nature. 

[XoTB A. — Having heard that Phonographers were about to take 
steps for celebrating a Phonographic Jubilee, limited to advocates 
of Phonog^phy, it was necessary to eliminate the Pitman Jubilee 
(above mentioned) firom this scheme, but at the same time to say 
that the members of the International Shorthand Congress would 
most fraternally extend their sympathies and support to the 
co-incident movement. Later on, however (April 2, 1886), the two 
movements were united together, under one Committee, for a joint 
celebration in August, 1887.] 

IV. Special Purposes. — The special purposes of this International Con- 
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grass, at the first session, are by means of membership fees and donations 
to provide funds, whi6h (after paying expenses, inclnding the pablicatioa 
of the proceedings of transactions) will enable the Association to rent a 
Hall or suite of rooms (Lecture-room, Library, Reading-room, Ac.) in a 
central part of London, as a place of meeting for the members of the 
International Congress ; also for the Shorthand Society, the Westminster 
Shoi*thand-Writer8* Association, the London Phonetic Shorthand- Writers' 
Association, and other London and Provincial Shorthand Associations, as 
well as Foreign Societies, deciding to affiliate with the International Short- 
hand Cong^ress ; the said Central Hall or Rooms to be used (under proper 
restrictions) for the delivery of lectures and reading of Papers on literary 
and educational subjects; for education by means of Shorthand, after the 
manner of the old Nonconformist academies of the last century, and for 
such social gatherings as the Council may approve. 

[NoTB B.— The promoter (Dr. Westby-Gibson) wrote a letter, April 
5, 1886, to the Phonetic Journal (p. 202), in which was pat 
forward the above idea of a Central Institute, open to all comers, 
and therefore of far greater advantage to phonographers, who are so 
largely in a majority in England. Along with it was sent Mr. Pock- 
nell*8 scheme for a Pitman Memorial Hall (ibidf p. 203), a much 
grander idea, to which (after paying expenses) the whole of the 
funds of the joint celebration (the International Congress and the 
Phonographic Jubilee being then combined under one Committee) 
should be allocated. The hall to be open to all Shorthand-writers.] 

V. Fellowt, — ^Any Parliamentary reporter or professional Shorthand- 
writer of any system — orthographic or phonetic, literal or syllabic, 
geometrical or scripthand, whether British, Continental, or American, and 
any person interested in Shorthand, shall be eligible for membership. Any 
person may be elected a honorary fellow of the Association. 

VI. Officers. — The officers of this Association shall be a President and 
twelve Vice-Presidents — ^namely, for England, four; United States, two; 
Germany, two; Canada, one; France, one; Spain, one; and Italy, one; 
with power to add to the number; also a Council, Secretary, and 
Treasurer ; all of whom shall be elected by ballot, and hold office nntil 
the close of the annual or biennial term of the International Con- 
gress. The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, shall 
preside at all meetings of the Association, and all the officers shall be 
ex-officio members of the Council. The Council shall elect the Fellows by 
ballot. The duties of the Secretary and Treasurer shall be those usually 
pertaining to these offices, and the latter shall pay all bills sanctioned by 
the Council. 

VII. Publications. — The proceedings and transactions of each Congress 
shall be printed for the use of Fellows and for public sale, according to 
arrangement by the Council. 

VIII. Constitution. — The constitution of the International Shorthand 
Congress may be amended, by the vote of two-thirds of the Fellows 
present, at a Special General Meeting duly convened to discuss the matter. 

Bye-Laws. 
Bye-laws have also been drafted on the usual lines of such organisations. 

Erratum. — In the last number, p. 79, line 12 from the bottom, read 
" and no doubt desire," &c. 
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" The Shorthand Society." 

The second meeting of the sixth session of the Shorthand Society 
was held at Victoria Ohamhers, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday evening, 
Ist Decemher, 1886, Dr. Wbstbt Gibson, President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected : — Mr. T. King, Levine&Co., 
Wellington, New Zealand, as a Fellow ; and Messrs. H. Pollock, London 
Central Club, E.C., and W. C. Plank, Secretary's Office, National Liberal 
Club, Charing Cross, as Associates. 

The donations to the Library were as follows: — From Mr. Eitson, 
Faucntt's Stenography Memodelled, 1840, and Demosthenes' OraUo de 
Corona, with 255 pages of neatly-written Shorthand bound up at the end ; 
and per Mr. Sparkhall, from the Shorthand Writers* Association, West- 
minster, a Catalogue of the Library of that Institution, comprising many 
Shorthand works. 

It was reported by Mr. Jaices (Hon. (abrarian of the Shorthand 
Society) that he had completed a catalogue of the books and MSS. in the 
Society's Library up to date, along with an alphabetical list of authors' 
names. The question of printing this catalogue for the use of members 
was deferred by the Council for the present. 

The President then announced that the Paper for the evening was 
on the Sloan-Dnployan system of Phonography, and on introducing the 
author, Mr. J. M. Sloan, made a few preliminary remarks. The Duploy^an 
system, so popular in France, was originated by the four brothers Duploye 
— ^two were clergymen, one a merchant, and one a schoolmaster. The 
eldest, the Abb^ Daploy^, is said to have formed his alphabet on that of 
Aim^- Paris, who took his system from Conan de Pr^p6an's modification of 
Samuel Taylor's Shorthand of 1786, introduced by Theodore Bertin into 
France in 1792. In its consonant-forms there is now very little resem- 
blance to Taylor; in fact, it has no looped consonant charact<TS, and 
the vowel scale shows no likeness whatever. Its most important principle 
is the joining of vowels and consonants. 

Dnploy^'s system has had scant grace from historian?* Dr. Zeibig gives 
it five lines — Mr. Anderson, following M. Gu^nin, igpiores its alphal]^t, and 
sweeps it aside with three lines to the effect that it merits no commenda- 
tion, and states that its wide diffusion in France is due to propagandism. 

Whatever its value, the Pbbsident added, his bibliographical notes 
contained a list of 300 or more books and pamphlets printed in the 
Dnployan character, and nearly forty books on the teaching of the system. 
It was very remarkable that in the British Museum Libraries there was 
only one book of Duploye's. The three small ones published by Mr. Sloan 
to illustrate his adpatation of the system to the English language were 
certainly in the British Museum, and nothing more. 

The following Paper was then read by its Author : 

SLOAN-DUPLOYAN PHONOGRAPHY. 
By J. M. Sloan, Mem. Sh.S. 

Before giving illustrations on the blackboard it is my intention to give a 
brief sketch of the history of Sloan-Duployan Phonography, and also refer 
to the results produced. My reason for doing so is, I consider, justifiable, 
because the first edition of " Instructor" (3,000 copies) having been pub- 

l" SHoaiHAKD," No. 26.— April, 1887.1 
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lished in December, 1882, and the seventh edition having now heen issued, 
it has had time to be tested by the most cmciJEil of all tests— the only tru% 
one — namely, retuUs. I maintain that the best system is that which pro- 
duces the best resalts, and I have no hesitation in saying that he who 
argues to the contrarv is either a knave or a fooL In introducing a system 
of Shorthand a starting-point must be chosen, and I gave the preference 
to the city of Dublin. At that time (1882) what I call the old style 
(Pitman's) was in vogue. To be brief, at the end of six months I had 
created a complete revolution in the art^ and had more students learning 
S.-D. than the old style. Having thus gained a footing, by judicioiu 
advertising I spread it throughout the country districts in Ireland. A 
very successful start having been made, arrangements were entered into 
for its general introduction into England and Scotland, agents being sent 
to London, Qlasgow, Liverpool, Edinburgh, &c., these agents having power 
to appoint sub-agents (subject to approval) for other districts. Suffice it 
to say that the success met with in England, Scotland, and Ireland is 
unprecedented in the history of Shorthand, S.-D. Phonography being now 
recognised by the London School Board, the Glasgow School Board, Airdrie 
School Board, &c., and included in the programmes of study of a great 
many institutes, colleges, and schools throughout the kingdom. I fancy I 
hear some one saying, Well, what has that to do with the merits of the 
system ? My replpr is, that it has a great deal ti> do with it, because, In 
fece of the opposition I have encountered on all sides from those interested 
financially in the maintenance of the old style, I submit that it would 
have been impossible for me to make the progress and spread the system- 
teachers springing up all over the United Kingdom — had it not been 
superior to the old style. I may add that S.-D. has just been introdnced 
into the famous Oeorgetown and Gonzaga Colleges, Washington (two of 
the best in America), and is now used by several stenographers in the 
Government departments at Washington. 

I will now pass on to results, and begin with schools. Boys varying 
in age from 12 to 14 years are now writing from 60 to over 100 words 
per minute, and transcribing accurately, as per testimonials signed by the 
principals. These results have been obtained in from one year to a year and s 
half, with one lesson per week, and in no case was the study of Shorthand 
allowed to interfere with other subjects. Many honest people have not 
yet had time to realise these results. They shake their heads and say, 
Oh ! it cannot be true. To such I say, investigate the system for yowself, 
and I venture to say that every one who takes the trouble to do so wUl 
become an enthusiast for S.-D. Phonog^phy. The above proves that boys 
can now leave school practical Shorthand- writers, and also that the system 
is easily acquired and legible. The remaining point is therefore rapidity. 
The following extract from Some Tidings (officii organ of the " Poly- 
technic," London) speaks for itself: — " I myself have seen one of Mr. 
Baird's pupils, who has been at the system for about nine months, take 
down a speech in Shorthand from dictation at the rate of 157 words a 
minute, and then ctcouratehf trcmscribe what he had written," I have 
sometimes been asked. Are there any of your students on the Press ? Tes, 
Mr. M. J. McCarthy, B.A., T.C.D., is a professional reporter on the staff 
of the Freeman's Journal (largest circulation in Ireland), and he testifies 
that he has found it " a spleniUd medium for taking rapid utterances, as 
it combines immense speed with complete legibility." Mr. R. H. Beid, 
7, Woodland Terrace, Dartmouth, Press reporter, who used Taylor'i 
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lystem for many yean, wrote in the year 1883 to Mr. Isaac Pitman 
explaining matters (».e.» the old story, dimcalty in transcribing), and asking 
his advice if he should give np Taylor's and learn Pitman's. His reply 
was, *' If yon have made any proficiency in Taylor's do not give it up to 
learn another.*' Mr. Beid now uses the Sloan-Daployan system, and finds 
it legible and rapid. 

Having given von an idea as to the popularity and results produced, I 
will now explain the system. Phonography, as you are all aware, means 
*' writing according to sound." I may here point out (for the benefit of all 
modem Shorthand authors) that owing to Bffr. Pitman calling himself the 
** Inventor of Phonography " the masses believe that he wot the first man 
who formed ^ the hright idea of writing acotirding to sound J^ I do not, of 
course, require to inform vou that such is not the case. The great starting- 
point of every system is the alphabet. I daim that the S.-D. alphabet is 
the only prctctieal one in the worldr-i.tf., students have only to learn it in 
order to put Shorthand to practical use, I have brought with me copies 
of the alphabet for distribution. Adults after six weeks' practice (two 
houn daily) have written 80 words per minute in purely alphabetical 
writing. Practically there are only two lengths employed — thus p | 

^ I ^ y 9 /* ^^^ difference being in leng^, not in thickness. Thicken- 
ing or shading is used to affix r, thus pr { hr I kr / gr ^ &c. By 

this arrangement a great advantage is obtained, because every reporter 
knows that in rapid writing it is impossible to observe thin and thick 
strokes with certainty, consequently a writer of S.-D. knows the initial 
letter of every word without referring to the context. In making com- 
parisons I take the Pitman system, not because I consider it the best, but 
simply on account of the fact that it has been more extensively advertised 
than the others, and also on account of the adverse criticisms of the 
advocates of Phonography. Vowels are represented by cii'cles, loops, and 
hooks, joined to the consonants without lifting the hand. As the English 
langpiage abounds in monosyllables, it enables the student to read or tran- 
scribe with a facility hitherto unknown — examples : strap ^ representing 
str-ah-p in full, laugh ^s^ representing 1-ah-f, crop Q^ representing 

kr-au-p. It may be asked, Do you insert all vowels in reporting? 
Certmnly not. It is a general rule to omit vowels when they come between 

thick lines— thus burden | representing bxr-d-en (the cross is placed 

to indicate position of vowel), but the student knows the exact position of 
the vowelf because whenever a consonant follows a thick line a vowel 

comes between— examples : garden iC. representing g x r-d-en, pardon 
representing p x r-d-on, tarpaulin J^^ representing t x r-p-au-1-in, 



&c. In all cases the vowel can be inserted, if desired, for proper names, I will 
now give a few outlines chosen by Mr. Pitman and Mr. Beed as the worst 

* I have here excised a few of Mr. Sloan's remarks respeotix^g Mr. Fitnum 
and Fhonography. I may also take the opportonity to add that the italics 
throughoat are the auUiorii own.— Ed. 
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in the lysteniy and leave it to yon to imagine what the best ontlines are : 

I 
intelligence / repre$enting the word iu/Ull, voweU and eantonamtg 

following i» their natural order ! I mav here point out that my definition 
of Phonography is aa follows : — ** Writing according to sonnc^ and each 
eomnd written in its natural order** We all know that the old style cannot 
do 90, It writes all the consonants (or at least some of them), and then 
the student has to go bach and put in the vowels. Fancy any one speak- 
ing and saying ht^au to mean bought ! Still this is the manner in which 
the word must be written. I deny that this is Phonography in the true 

lense of the word. Examples continued: robbery (, representing 
r-au-br-y, ordinary o ^ representing au-r-d-inr-y, congratulate / 

representing con-g^-ah-t-u, recalcitrant J^ \ representing re-k-ah-l-str-an. 

Kindly remember that these examples have not been chosen by me. 

Abbbbyiatioits. — ^As the majority of words in the English language 
begin with prefixes, a simple code Js used-* thus tr _ represents trans (du- 
joined). Examples : transport L_ representing trans-p x r-t, transact 

? representing trans-ah-k, recon and recom by reJe /* — thus 
reconnoitre e. representing reoon>oi-t x r, recommend v. represent- 
ing reeom-en, &c. Affixes are also used — thus b | represents able (joined). 

Example: durable I representing d x r-able, ssm V^ stands for etna— 
thus criticism ^ representing kr-i-t-dsm, &c. 

VowBL Bulb. — The insertion of a vowel in the body of a word enables 
the writers of S.-D. to drop the terminations of a lai^ge number of words— 

thus resolution ^^-^representing rs-au-1-fi, arrive ^ representing ah-r-i, 

impropriety a representing im-pr-o-pr-I, introduce ^= representing 

intro-d-Ci, Ac. 

I do not pretend to teach the entire system in one lesson, but I believe 
you can readily understand that ^ system possessing such a powerful 
alphabet as the S.-D., abbreviated by the use of prefixes, affixes, and vowel 
rule, as per examples shown on the blackboard, produces a marvellously 
brief outline, yet simple and legible. In conclusion, I claim that the 
system is unique for UgibiUty and simplicity, and that it can be written 
as rapidly as any in existence. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. Sloan for his Paper, 
of which the above gives the chief points only. The lecturer then gave 
numerous illustrations of the Sloan-Duployan system by means of the 
blackboard, and as there was not sufficient time for a fair discussion, it 
was decided to adjourn for that purpose until the next meeting in January. 
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Thb third meeting of the sixth session of the Shorthand Society was 
held at Victoria Chambers, Chancery Lane^ on Wednesday evening, 
January 5, 1887, Dr. Wbbtby Gibsok, President, in the chair. 

Donations to the Library were announced, and thanks voted to the 
givers : — Mr. Jntins Ensign Rockwell, of Washington, Special Heport of 
the Bureau of Education, New Orleans, Catalogue of Exhibits, World's 
Exposition ; and the President, copy of the reprint of his Papers on Dr. 
Doddridge's Nonconformist Academy and Education by Shorthand. 

The discussion was then renewed on Mr. Sloan's Paper on the Sloan- 
Daployan Phonography read at the previous meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Thomas Alleit Bbbd said Mr. Sloan had only told the Sociei^ 
what his system would accomplish, rather than devoting his Paper to a 
description of the system and its general principles. He would have been 
glad if more details had been g^ven, so that the Society might learn how 
the principles were carried out. He attributed very little value to testi- 
monials g^ven by writers of the system. Everyone knew what testimonials 
were, and it was very difficult to test them. A parent was generally 
satisfied with the progress of his child. Many of Mr. Sloan's printed 
testimonials were not of the most satisfactory kind, being from remote parts 
of Ireland. In that country he believed Everett's system was generally 
employed. The English newspapers from which Mr. Sloan quoted were 
not papers of much authority. As to the difficulty of testing the testi- 
monials, he saw one from a person said to be a Shorthand assistant of a 
gentleman he knew. On applying to his friend for information the reply 
was, " I know nothing of the gentleman at all." In regard to the system 
itself, Mr. Sloan had complained of his criticisms of a former edition in 
respect to a very objectionable feature— viz., the non-use of angles. In 
the French system certainly that was a cardinal point. " Avoid angles** 
was Duploy^s instruction. That objection appeared to have been 
recognised, for now Mr. Sloan's instruction was to write with, instead of 
without, angles as much as possible. [Mr. Heed then gave some illustra- 
tions on the blackboard to show that the plural forms differed in some 
cases from the outline for the singnil&i**] Another objection to the system 
was that the letter J had no distinct representation, so that ^ay and Jay 
would be written alike. He knew that J could be distinguished by a dot, 
but it was thrown away really in writing. In regard to the vowels, he 
noted three distinct sizAs of circles were employed — but in practice two 
only were used, the exact sound being distinguished by " context." The 
loops of the system led to some curious combinations. Then, in regard to the 
" powerful abbreviation" of thickening to add the letter B, it was of course 
legitimate enough, but he did not like the way in which it was carried out, 
as in some cases the B followed and in others preceded the original sig^, 
and in other cases, again, the B intervened between two consonants ex- 
pressed by the original sign, so that one mode of contraction was applied 
in three different ways, wnich could not be claimed as a simple method. 
Then there was no distinction between the thin Th and the thick Th. In 
r^ard to the grammalogues, the same character seemed to stand for on, 
eould, and quite. That seemed to be unsafe. The words less, toill, and 
well were also represented by the same sig^. Such an arrangement could 
only have been made by an inexperienced person. Se, hut, and by seemed 
to be in the same category; also when, time, and times; she, her, and hers; 
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and «o, hnov^t and net; showing that care had not been bestowed on the 
grammialogues. Only long experience would show what three words could be 
safely represented by the same sign. A practical Shorthand-writer did 
not seem to have had much to do with the arrangement of the gramma- 
lognes. He did not wish to say that Mr. Sloan's system was not one that 
oould be used for Shorthand purposes. The worst system ever invented 
might be nsed, but he did not tiiink this was a good system for the highest 
purposes for which Shorthand was used — ^for writing at a rapid speed 
and producing accurate and satisfactory transcripts. They had been told 
that experiments had been tried at the Polytechnic Institution, and that 
one of Mr. Sloan's students had written at the rate of 157 words a 
minute, and had read his notes afterwards without any error, but no par- 
ticulars of the case had been given. If it had been done for half a minute 
only it was no test. A single test was not of much account. It had been 
said that with Phonography the same result could not be accomplished, 
but that was the wildest of all statements, and the person making such 
a statement could not be credited. As the Sloan-Duployan system had 
now been before the public for some years it ought to have produced 
some reporters. 

Mr. PooKNiLL thought the last opinion of Mr. Reed's had little 
weight, considering the long time it now took, in the face of Phonography, 
to get a system publicly accepted, and he ventured to say that Phonography 
ooidd not claim its reporters until several years after its introducUcm, 
although the competition it had to meet with fifty years ago was nothing 
compared to that which new systems had now to contend against. 

Mr. A. J. Cook asked whether Duploy^ thickened to add R, and also 
in what respect Mr. Sloan's alphabet differed from Pernin's American 
adaptation of Duploy^'s system P 

Mr. Sloan said that neither in Duploy^'s nor Pernin's original alpha- 
bet were thick characters used. As to the differences between his system 
and Pernin's, he should be happy to discuss them if the Society would 
appoint an evening, but that was not the subject before this meeting. 

Mr. Edwin Guest said the points to consider in a new system were 
the alphabetic elements, the combinations, whether adapted for words, and 
the principles of abbreviation. If the alphabetic elements gave a separate 
sign for each sound and only one sound for each sign, and if the signs were 
apportioned in such a way that the most easily-made sign would corre- 
spond to the most frequently.recurring sound, then the alphabet would be 
a good one. If the combinations were facile, and if the number of abbre- 
viating principles were limited, generally applicable, logical, and easily 
remembered, then the system would be a good one. Would the Sloan- 
Duployan system bear such a scientific test ? First of all he would say 
he had not found in the early editions of the Sloan-Duployan books any. 
thing differing, in any important respect, from the Pernin alphabet in 
America. In the system as now presented he found a number of vowels 
having the same form, differing one from each other by a dot ; he found no 
consonant Y and no X (Jcs) ; the same sign represented an, en, in ; another 
sign on and un ; one sign for both s and z, one for sh and zh (that was 
allowable), and only one sign for the two sounds of Th, He contended 
that an alphabet which .did not provide two signs for the sounds of ih 
was ill adapted to the English language, and an alphabet which did not 
include T and X (kg) was also defective, but in a lesser degree. Mr. Guest 
went on to show that in combinations the best angles did not predominate. 
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and therefore the materials available had been wastefiiUy nsed. The vowel 
materials would have been more nsefal in effecting combinations, for 
vowels might be dispensed with to the extent of 96 per cent, by experts, 
though beginners coold not safely leave out more than 12 per cent. One 
vowel should be clearly indicated, if not expressed, in every word. He 
preferred to thicken for T or l> rather than for B, as being more useful. 
In regard to abbreviating devices, he saw some " queer things'* at the 
bottom of the printed Sloan-Duployan illustrations which had been dis- 
tributed to the meeting. For instance, the signs for the letters chrwnot 
seemed to represent the phrase, *' Such are some of the," showing that the 
tail of a word was used to represent a word — a fatal "pitfall" — though he 
was aware that in Phonography a great deal of that sort of " acrobatism" 
was taught, but he regarded such teaching as cruelty to a student. Mr. 
Guest then criticised in detail some other similar outlines in the printed 
illustrations, and said : '' If this is Phonography I think I will change the 
title of my book. I have endeavoured to make it Phonography, but if 
this is Phonography I will have none of it." He went on to say that 
the highest alphabetical merit must be much reduced in estimating the 
Sloan-Duplpyan method. There was a failure in facile combinations, and 
an arbitrary mode of employing abbreviating devices, and therefore the 
system was not justified in its claim to appear in the front rank of the 
practical Shorthand svstems of the present day. 

Mr. LoOKETT criticised some special outlines in a magazine written in 
the system. 

Mr. Johnson said he took up Shorthand for literary purposes. He 
studied several systems, including Pitman's, Everett's, and Pocknell's, and • 
dabbled in others, but found none of them suited him. Two years ago, 
having a conversation with Mr. Sloan, he was induced to try the Sloan- 
Dnployan, and he mastered it up to 120 words a minute, but he used it 
now only at eighty words a minute for literary purposes, whereas in long- 
hand he could only write fifteen or twenty words a minute. He found 
the system all-sufficient for his purpose, and sometimes he lectured about it. 

I^me questions as to particular outlines having been asked by Mr. 
Sparkhall and Mr. Eitson, and Mr. Sloan having exhibited them on the 
blackboard, 

Mr. Gbbathebd suggested that the best method of testing systems 
would be to have a competition amongst a certain number of pupils of 
average ability. 

Mr. Sloan, in reply, said that out of eighty of his printed testimonials 
there were only sixteen from Ireland. There were already reporters by 
the system, and there was a testimonial from one of them on the Freeman** 
Journal, Mr. McCarthy, who said the system was an admirable one and 
would produce a good transcript. Another reporter, Mr. R. H. Reid, 
abandoned Taylor's system after twenty -five years' practice, and took up 
this system. He was advised not to change, but did so, and had been 
writing the system for two years. Mr. F. O'Meagher, a writer of the 
system at 160 to 160 words per minute, came to London and desired to be 
on one of the London dailies, but there was no vacancy. It was nonsense 
to say his pupils ought to be already reporters on the London newspapers. 
The system bad been introduced into two of the best colleges in America, 
t|ie Georgetown and the Gonzaga Colleges, in preference to any )ther. 
Mr. Rockwell had stated that several stenographers were using the system 
in the Government departments at Washington. In France there were 
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two itenographen in the Senate. pKr. Gubbt said lie had heard from 
M. Ghitfnin that there was only one in the Chamber, and he was a man of 
extraordinary expertnese of hand.] H. Dnploy^'g own brother was a 
Goremment ttenographer. He was speaking now of the French system 
and not of his own adaptation, which was more smted for English. There 
was a large literatore in the French system and many societies. In regard 
to the objections that had been made, he thought it nnfkir to attach a 
thick upstroke, for instance, if there was an alternative method which 
would avoid the use of the objectionable sign. The singular and plural, 
again, could be expressed alike if needed, of course adding the letter # fat 
the pluraL He explained the rules by which the writer could indieeUe the 
place of a vowel in regard to the thickened stroke, and was to show 
whether the syllable expressed was, for example, ber or hre. To that rule 
there was no exception. As the English language abounded in little 
monosyllables it was important that in a system of Shorthand vowda 
should be written to make it legible, and that the vowels should be written 
rapidly. He claimed for this system the superiority in that respect. If a 
dinerenoe was required between G and J a dot could be inserted to obtain 
the J. It would be waste to have a sign fbr Z as well as S. In aach 
words as goal and jail the vowels gave the varying outline, [Mr. GmsflT : 
There is no time to write vowels !] At 200 woids a minute there would 
perhaps be no time, but the joined vowels could be written certainly as quickly 
as a Pitman writer could put in a detached dot. Mr. Reed objected to three 
sizes of oirdes. Only two sizes were used in practice. It was a mistake 
to suppose a writer would write aU the vowds. In reporting about one 
vowel m a word was found enough. It was not fair to say his outlineB 
were longer than Pitman's, when the comparison made was with his alpha- 
betical full writing and Pitman's abbreviated style. The objections to tiia 
grammalogues because assigned to words that appeared hkely to clash 
disappear^ when it was known that many of them when used were invari« 
ably joined in a phraseograph. He did not believe anv Pitmanite cofold 
write at 150 or 160 words per minute and give an absolutely verbal tran- 
script. As to an error in one of the testimonials, the gentleman concerned 
said he hoped to be employed by a well-known reporter, and his statement 
was, in the hurry of tke moment, printed that he was employed. The 
true address of the gentleman was g^ven, and there was no intention to 
mislead. With regara to a competition of writers of different systems, he 
would like to see it carried out on fair conditions. 

The meeting was then acyoumed to Wednesday evening, Febmaiy 2. 

The fourth meeting of the sixth session of the Shorthand Sodety wai 
held at the Victoria Chambers, 66, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday 
evening, 2nd February, 1887, Dr. Wbstbt Gibsok, President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected : — Messrs. Alfred High, Elm 
Park-road, N., Henry Bichter, 146, Springdale-road, N., Walter Haddon, 
3, Bouverie-street, E.C., and W. C. B. Davis, 23, Fort-street, Barnstaple, 
as Fellows ; and Mr. Jas. H. Barber, 19, Wilton-street, Stoke, Devonport, as 
Assooiaie, 

JDonaiion. — ^Mr. H. James presented to the Library a copy of Town- 
drowns Shorthand. 

The following Paper was then read by its Author, inventor of the 
Steno-Phonograpnio system, called Cofi^endious Shorthand, or Universal 
VisiiU Speech, pullished in 1882. 
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COMPENDIOUS SHORTHAND. 

By Edwik GttbsTi F.Sh.S., and Corresponding Member of the Association 

des StSnographes de Paris. 

To propose a new Shorthand to the world is a serions matter. The 
nnderteking in the hands of a conscientioas author is for him serious 
enoagh, but the consequences resulting to young students, who may be 
either injured or benefitted, according to the character of the method pro- 
posed to them for study, give to the undertaking its most serious aspect. 
I think the Shorthand Society would be perfectly justified in demanding 
from every new Shorthand inventor an apologia, or justification, such as 
I conceive it my duty to offer to it to-night. 

In early youth I joined that numerous band of enthusiastic persons who 
believed that Phonotypg and Phonography wesrQ destined to dig the grave 
of OUT heterie orthography, and to provide the world with a universal 
means of communication, and not having used Phonography much in the 
later years of my school life I did not awake from my early illusions until 
a considerable time after arriving at years of discretion. It was in 1864 
or 1865, while residing in France, that the ajrakening came. Believing 
fully in the confident statement that Phonogpraphy was adapted to aU 
languages, I boldly attempted to employ it in the working out of a philo- 
logical project that I had conceived. I fancied I had discovered why 
Englishmen and Frenchmen were so far behind the (Germans and the 
Dutch in their knowledge of modern languages. To hear schoolboys 
speaking fiuently, and sometimes with great correctness, one, and 
often two, languages in addition to their mother speech was to me an 
interesting phenomenon, and I was impelled to search for the causes. The 
numerous analogies between Dutch and German could not fail to come 
under my observation, and the relations of both and of English to Anglo- 
Saxon and the Scandinavian languages were too intimate to be overlooked. 
In short, I came to the conclusion that these resemblances were what 
made it easy for children speaking kindred vernaculars to acquire each the 
other*8 speech, and it was done almost intuitivelv by the most natural of 
all possible methods, that of comparison. I had frequently discovered in 
woras of foreign languages analogies till then hidden from me, through 
expressing them in skeleton form by means of Shorthand characters. 
My induction from the several facts was, that by means of such characters 
the philological analogies already so numerous between English and French 
might be largely multiplied, and applied in such a way as to afford a 
powerful ud to students of either nationality in acquiring the language of 
the other. I soon found that my phonographic elements were insufficient 
for all my wants, but they proved sufficiently useful to confirm my induc- 
tion, and having made certain additional changes in the system I set to 
work on my collection of analogies. My philological pursuits were after- 
wards laid aside for an interval, but about 1875 they were resumed with a 
view to the application of the comparative method in the linguistic 
education of my children. The elementary principles of Phonography, 
with the modifications I had introduced, offered at first no difficulty to my 
first subject, a bright child of eight, but at a later stage a catastrophe 
occurred. The time arrived when it became necessary to present what I 
feared from the first might prove perhaps a formidable crux. With so 
young a pupil there was danger of confusion, from the fact that both 
English orthography and French orthography abound with eccentricities. 
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and the confusioii was likely to be increased on presenting the devices by 
which such combinations as pr, pi, tr, tl, tr-nt, pr-nd, &c., are expressed 
in Phonography. The potu iuinorum of simple pr, tr^ tl, Ac., was safely 
passed, though not without an uncomfortable suspicion on my part that 
the child only half believed that I was serious in enjoining it to regard 
a p hooked for r, not as r+|>, nor b» p + r, but as pr together. The 
struggle came over prettd, a word of the form of " print,'* which, as 
Phonographers know, involyes a double inversion — i.e,, a contradiction 
between the order of writing the elements and the order of reading them. 
Tears in the eyes of the victim, sighs, and the swelling of the veins of 
the temple, proved that the pill was not being easily swallowed, and at 
last the instinct of the child's mother became alarmed, and she absolutely 
refused to permit the lesson to proceed until the child should have become 
old enough to follow successfully the somewhat tortuous logic of that par- 
ticular principle in Phonography. I was worsted, and for a time greatly dis- 
couraged. It was not until the Exhibition of 1878 took me once more for 
some months to Paris that I again took up the matter, urged thereto by 
observing as before how greatly the number of persons of German, Dutch, 
or Danish nationality who spoke several languages fluently preponderated 
over those met with among bur own people, and still more over those met 
with among the French. 

On turning over some old diaries I find that in 1878 my attempts were 
principally in the direction of a two-length alphabet, the signs being 
arranged in groups of three. Under the influence of the exacter phonetic 
teachings of Melville Bell, who showed that M naturally belonged to the 
labial group with P and B, while K belonged to the palatal group with T 
and D, I now regarded as more scientific than the grouping by pairs of 
consonants the method of grouping in triads. It is n^dless to further 
describe my plan at this stf^e, for it soon after gave way to a triple-length 
alphabet, which at the beginning of 1879 was adopted simultaneously by 
my friend Mr. Pocknell and myself, after a good deal of mutual com- 
muning. There appeared to us to be no good reason why the same three 
lengths we were constantly using in writing Phonography should not be 
employed in any other way which might offer the prospect of increased 
effectiveness. We were fortified in this conclusion by finding from a note 
in an original edition of the French works of Conen de Pr^p^an, that 
previous to publishing it that author had for many years used, with great 
advantage in his own practice, a three-length alphabet, and that his chief 
reason for preferring to give his published alphabet rather than the other 
to the world was the difficulty then existing (but now no longer existing) 
of obtaining regular supplies of ruled paper. 

I considered it not less important to give to each group the line to 
which it was best entitled than to secure the most scientific grouping 
possible, and I esteemed no labour too great which gave a chance of 
securing once for all the best possible distribution of the letters to the 
available lines. I had not at that time made the discovery which came 
later, that the law of evolution applied to Shorthand signs as well as to 
other matters mundane, or I should have seen that the best possible distri- 
bution was not merely important, but absolutely essential to a system 
which should be worthy of the latter half of the 19th century. Without 
this, the chances of producing an adequate improvement on the admirable 
work of Mr. Pitman produced in the first half seemed very small. As I 
proceeded I found other equally strong reasons for prosecuting my re- 
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searches. The discovery that the average number of written marks which 
the expert hand can produce in a minute practically coincides with the 
namb^ of syllables per minute spoken in rapid oratory — namely 300 — 
indicated the necessity of obtaining with every average stroke the 
adequate representation of a whole syllable. In short, I was led to the 
conclusion that unless the best possible basis was found for the alphabet 
"the game would not be worth the candle." In spite of certain defects 
to which I have already referred, and which, as you have seen, were fatal 
obstacles in the way of teaching young children, I had so high an opinion 
of Phonography as to believe that no alphabet short of perf ^ion, or some 
very near approach to it, could be worth proposing in competition with 
Mr. Pitman's. The first point to be ascertained was the relative frequency 
with which the consonants are found to recur in English. The type- 
foonder's bill was too rough a measure of the recurrent values of letters. 
Nothing short of actual counting on a wide scale could satisfy my craving 
for an unshakeable basis. A century and a quarter ago some 500 words 
from the Sambler were so counted, but the passage, besides being too 
brief, had all the mannerisms of Sam. Johnson, and therefore differed 
greatly from the English of Cobbett. To be satisfactory, English of all 
styles and of various periods must be counted. Besides, this counting of 
the Bctmbler passage was useless for another reason, it took no account 
of the phonetic vaJues of letters. All the h*B being counted as the 
aspirate, h came nearly to the top place for frequency, although out of 
lOiB recurrences of h only nine really represented the aspirate, the others 
being due to ch, th, gh, ph, th, wh, &c., in which the h has no separate 
phonetic value. To be brief, I took twenty authors and orators, from 
Shakspeare down to Gladstone, Disraeli, Derby, and Bright, and to vary 
the subjects I took poetry, prose, religion, politics, and science to get an 
olla podrida in which no element of English should be in undue propor- 
tion, and none unrepresented. I found that in such a collection of 10,000 
words of English we might always reckon upon finding about 3,000 of n 
over 2,800 of s (sibilant c and z being included) over 2,700 of t, and so 
00, down to X, ch, j, y, and ejr, the latter of which only occurs about thirty 
times in 10,000 words, or 100 times less frequently than the best conso- 
nant. I also found the proportion in which the words tJie, of, and, a, in, 
and to, &c., were more frequent than any other words in the language.* 
I found that t^e series s, n, t, r, d, th, I, and m occurred twice as frequently 
as all the other consonants put together, and consequently that if there 
was any difference in facility between the different lines available the best 
most be given (a) to the palatal group n, t, d, which had a recurrence of 
7,400 times, and (6) the sibilant group th, 9, th with a recurrence of 5,040 
times, these six consonants counting together fully one half of the number 
of consonants in any passage of English. I observed, too, that the 
palatals were more frequently leaders than followers, and the sibilants 
more frequently followers than leaders, in the various groupings, and it was 
important to note the fact, because ease of junction is not a whit less 
important than facility of line. It appeared to me (and I afterwards 
demonstrated the truth of the supposition by many original experiments) 
that the easiest leading line was downwards in the sloping direction of the 

* In our own tables of the one hundred words most frequently oo earring in 
90,000 words, from carefnlly selected passages of English literature and oratory, 
ihe six chief words are the 1,808, ani 1,230, of 1,149, to 825, iu 506, and a 440— 
making a total of 5,967 time«, or nearly 20 per cent, of the whole.— Ed. 
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down itrokei of longhand, and the best line for continuationB the npstroktf 
of longhand which brings the hand back, ready for another effort. The 

two strokes t(^ther ^ indeed form a complete cycle of graphic effort^ 
and that fact I have not the slightest donbt has secured for them tiie 
preference with the vast nugority of longhand writers without the writers 
knowing the reason for the preference. The most facile angles formed by 
stenographic lines are those which are less than a rizht angle, and the 
least facUe those which are g^reater than a right angle. The practiesl 
consequence of this scientific mode of procedure is t&t in Compendious 
Shorthand fewer than one-sixth of all the junctions made are greater than 
a right angle. The system, indeed, affordis the means of almost entirely 
eliminating unfayoorable junctions, each alphabetic primary having a 
corresponcung auxiliary which, like the hooks and loops in Aionogrsphy 
and most other systems, facilitate flowing forms and facile joinings. 

The primary consonants are all straight and thin lines, the governing 
principle being the selection of the two prevailing lines of longhand for 
the two most important phonetic groups of consonants, all the other groaps 
foUowiog the lines due to their importance as measured by their frequency 
of recurrence. For facility of comparison with other systems I attach 
numerical values both to the consonants and the lines by which they are 
represented. The maximum 100 is given to the easiest line, and the values 
of the others are expressed in lower figures, which represent approximately 
the speed with which the less easy Unes can be s^uck relatively to the 

easiest line. They are in order as follows : — (a, value 100) /, (5, value 

95) .x^, (c, value 86) ---, {d, value 76) | , («, value 76) \ . The 
maximum of 100 is also given to the most frequently recurring consonant, 
and the rest have lower values corresponding to their smaller relative fre- 
quency. The most frequent triad, ft, t, d^ has thus an aggregate value for 
recurrence of 250; th, #, and th 180 ; jp, 5, m, 91 ; /, o, fo, 75 ; and jr, it, ^, 
49. But it is more than curious that the signs are not only phonetic but 
are in analogy with the mechanical action of the speaking organs in pro- 
ducing the sounds represented. The lips being horizontal the horizontal 
line furnishes signs for the lip-sounds, and the teeth being vertical the 
vertical line furnishes signs for the tooth-lip sounds. Thus the labials are 

/>..,& , m ; the denti-labials are/ | , « | , to I . 

All the lingual sounds are produced with the tongue in such a poation 
that its axial line corresponds to the diagonal line, which is that of 
common writing, and the most facile of all lines to make. This line, in 
three modifications, therefore furnishes the signs for the three groups of 
linffual sounds — viz., the palatals f^Udt the compound palatals if^, ch (tth), 
J (zh), and the sibilants th, s (or z) and sh (or th). The " compounds" are 
invariably preceded or followed by some element which, being expressed, 
always indicates clearly their direction upwards. Thus the palatals are 

« /t^ /»d /, the compounds »y /, oh t^,j ./^, and the sibilants 

ih ,^ s (») ...— , 9h (zh) »-^^. 

The guttural sounds y, k, g are produced by a movement of the root of 
the tongue, and this fact is indicated by employing for their signs the less 
easy diagonal, which is that of the direction of the epiglottis, the adjacent 
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portion of the phonic mechanism. Thus the gnttnrals are y \, k \ , 

9 \« 

The remaining signs, commonly called consonants, are more properly 
semi-yowels. They are represented, as all vowel sounds are thronghont 
the system, hy smsller marks than any consonantal sounds ; h corresponds 
to the guttural group, and I and r are curves, since in these alone does 
the tongue form curves in their production. Thus the semi-vowels are 
h ^ tl^ft^ ^,*r '^ ;r*isr followed hy a vowel; 'r is r preceded by a 
vowel. 

The system possesses signs for the non-phonetic elements, c, q, and x, 
and a complete vowel scale, but in practice the vowels seldom require to 
be written, because the combinations enable the student to indicate the 
vowel at the first junction always, and in nineteen times out of twenty 
the others, by means of the consonant outline alone. Since almost every 
possible combination of consonants without a vowel interveniug can be 
expressed in one stroke the vowel's place is necessarily shown, for there 
can be no word without a vowel. 

The thickening of any consonant sign adds t or d after it, so that iif, 
9dt rt, rd. It, Id, *t, hi, ft and* the rest are expressed each by a single 

stroke, thus wt or nd / , pt orpd ^», rtorrd^. It or Id yj^ft or fd I, 

ktorkd \. 

The curving of any consonant adds r if to the riffht, and Z if to the left, 
after the leading consonant, thus tr, dr, dl and the rest require but a 

single stroke for each combination. Tr J , tl ( , dl f, pr ^-n, pi <^ , 

fr ),fl (. ,Jer ^,hl\^,gl \^ ,vr J ^ vl (^ , phr j, &c. 
Any curve can of course be thickened to add t (or d), thus trt (trd) 

J,prt (prd) /^, Jit (fld) C , Ac. 

An those important digraphs and trigraphs commencing with the 
expletive s may be expressed in single strokes, by extra leu^h signs, on 
the same principle that a final ter, ther is added in Mr. Pitman's Phono- 
graphy. This is always double the length of the middle letter of its 



group, t /t ^ / ,9tr jy HI f , k \,y sh \. , 




tier 



ill V , Ac. All the above sig^s can be thickened to add t or d 



as the third or fourth consonant. 

[NoTB. — Where a speed of over 240 syllables per minute is not required 
the extra length signs need never be practised, but the student who aims 
at the highest possible results will find them of immense service.] 

Hundreds of the most important words in common use are completely 
expressed by touclung or b^triding the line of writing. Touching the 
line extracts from it a required initial or final vowel, thus : oton ' '7"% 

Oct "^", over'^'^'" evil, '"7 , no (know) ^/_, to (iooX^/j do / ^&e. 



(dowit) / , can .-X~.-, one (won) .„ 



By thickening, the power of t 
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Bestriding the line extracts from it hoth a vowel and n, giving a large 
numher of useful words, thus : none (known) —/-, ten (tone) / . done 

/ f con .w^^— J 
or <i is added at the end of such combination, thus : kind .J^-., print 

.u!:%...i Sfrcmt ^3^^^ strand J[, went , round .i<-y-, turned — y, Ac 

These primary principles apply universally, subject to no necessary ex- 
ceptions, and I find oy my own practice, during more than seven yean, 
that I require rather less on the average than one stroke per syllable 
in writing English, and only a slightly higher average in writing with 
it French and other foreign languages. A writer is enabled to expreis, 
in a single stroke for each, more than two thousand of the commonest 
words in use in English. 

Some idea of the relative brevity of the system, when compared with 
any other extant, may be gathered by considering the performances of the 
most reputed systems of the day in the famous test sentence dbcussed for 
over twelve months in the columns of the Bazcuxr, Exchange and Mori 
some years ago, and in which for a very full expression of 129 syllables 
only 127 marks were required in *' Compendious Shorthand," while " Pho- 
nography" required 169, and others of the best systems reqcured respectively 
168, 169, 220, 218. and 248 marks, and some even more. The famous pnff of 
Phonography by Mr. John Bright, M.P., to which Mr. Pitman delights to 
give publicity, contains 47 syllables, which in the briefest style of Mr. 
Pitman's system require 64 marks. In " Compendious Shorthand" the 
same 47 syllables arie expressed with greater fulness in 35 marks, or in 
the proportion of 65 marks in my system to every 100 in one of the briefest 
of previously known systems. 

Mr. Guest's Paper was illustrated from time to time, during its delivery, 
and at the end, by the use of the blackboard, the lecturer explaining 
various points of his system in answer to inquiries of aU kinds and from 
all quarters, which were pretty abundant, as it was well known that the 
author was very enthusiastic in his views of what he thought should he 
" the Shorthand of the Future,*' and that at the same time he had the courage 
of his convictions, and could and would wage battle, offensive and defensive, 
and ^ routrance^ for his own system, at all times and in all places, and 
with all comers. 

Mr. PocENBLL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Guest for his able 
exposition of his system of Shorthand. As the evening was too far advanced 
for the discussion required, he should, in case of an a^oumment for 
future discussion, put off his remarks until the March meeting. 

Mr. Thomas Hill said he had much pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Guest for his exposition of Compendious Shorthand. He 
had made some acquaintance with that system from Mr. Guest's work on 
the subject, but the oral explanations which had been given that evening 
had enabled him to gain a much clearer understanding of it. Whatever 
might be the practical merits of Compendious Shorthand — and of these he 
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knew nothing — the system was founded npon a rery elaborate scientific 
basis, and its details had been worked out with great care, and evidently 
by a master hand. VVlien the Society had time to thorooghly discuss the 
subject^ the discussion would, no doubt, be a most interesting one. 

The Yote of thanks was put to the meeting and unanimously passed, 
and the meeting closed with the understanding that the full discussion of 
Mr. Guest^s Paper should occupy the time of the next monthly meeting. 
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INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND CONGRESS. 

FiBST Sbsbion. 

Monday, September 26th to Saturday, October Ist, 1887. 

I. — Thb Phonogbafhio Jubilbb. 

To celebrate the Jubilee of Mr. Isaac Pitman's Phonography, and to 
provide some enduring memorial of his name and services to Shorthand. 

II.— TBBCBITTBirABT 07 MODBBN ShOBTHAIH). 

To celebrate the three-hundredth year of Modem Shorthand originated 
by Dr. Timothy Bright, and its gradual development by John Willis, 1602 ; 
Edmond Willis, 1618; Shelton, 1620; Cartwright, 1642; Rich, 1646; 
Mason, 1672; Gumey, 1740; Byrom, 1767; Mavor, 1780; Taylor, 1786; 
and Lewis, 1812, in the past ; and by Mr. Pitman and other English, Ameri- 
can, and Continental authors in the present generation ; also to discuss 
principles and modes of application, and its position, interests, and prospects 
generally ; as well as to provide means to establish a permanent Associa- 
tion, called the International Shorthand Congress, holding its meetings 
annually or otherwise, and to rent a central place for the meetings of Short- 
hand Associations, with a Shorthand Library, Reading Rooms, and other 
desiderata for the benefit of Shorthand generally. 

The First International Shorthand Congress (1887) is divided into two 
sections, viz. — (1) The Jubilee Section^ and (2) The Tercentenary and 
General Shorthand Section, 

There are three Committees, viz.— (1) T%e Chief Committee, which has 
control over the expenditure in connection with the Congress, but has no 
responsibility to subscribers in the application of the funds accruing to 
either the Jubilee Section or the Tercentenary and General Shorthand 
Section ; (2) The Jubilee JExecutive Committee, which has the charge of the 
arrangements for the Phonographic Celebration and Pitman Memoiial, 
and the entire control of and responsibility to the Subscribers for its 
funds ; and (3) The Tercentenary or General Shorthand Executive Com* 
mittee, which has the charge of the arrangements for the Tercentenary 
Conferences, and power to caiTy out the objects contemplated in establishing 
the International Congress on a permanent footing, renting Central Rooms, 
creatine a Library, &c. This Committee has also entire control of and 
responsibility to the subscribers for its funds. 

* The Chief Committee, numbering a hundred or more of well-known 
English and foreign Shorthand-writers and reporters, and men of emi- 
nence in literature, science, and law, who sympathise with the joint cele- 
bration, has for Chairman Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, and for Honorary 
Secretary Dr. Westby Gibson. The Jubilee Executive Committee, consist- 
mg of seventeen gentlemen (all Phonographers, with the exception of Dr. 
V^stby Gibson), is elected from the Chief Committee. The Chairman is 
Mr. Allen Reed, the Secretary Mr. Kitson. The Tercentenary or General 
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Shorthand Execative Committee, oonsbting of nineteen gentlemen (of 
whom five are Fhonographers, and the other fourteen writers of Tajlor^s, 
Gamey's, Focknell's, Gaest's, Gahelsberger's, Everett's, and other systems), 
is also elected from the Chief Committee. The Chairman is Mr. Gnmey- 
Salter, the Secretary Dr. Westhy Gihson. 

Accepting Lacian's good old dictum to *'call a spade a spade," we have 
named the large Committee the '* Chief Committee.'* The word " General** 
is misleading, as that adjective has been fi*om August last specially appro- 
priated to that portion of the Joint.Celebration known as the Tercentenary 
or General Shorthand Section, as distingpiished from the Jubilee or Phono- 
graphic Section ; as well as to the Tercentenary or General Shorthand 
Executive Committee, distinct from the Jubilee or Phonographic Executive 
Committee. Funds intended for one Committee might possibly follow this 
mbleadiog finger-post and take the wrong road. 

Subscriptions forwarded direct for the Jubilee Section are under 
control of that body only; subscriptions sent direct for the Cteneral 
Shorthand or Tercentenary Section are under control of that body only; 
while all moneys remitted without expression of preference for either 
section go to the exchequer of the Chief Committee ; and after paying the 
expenses of the Joint.Celebration and printing the Transactions the surplus 
proceeds will be divided, two- thirds for the Jubilee Section, and oncthird 
for the General Shorthand or Tercentenary Section, to be added to the 
funds received direct by either section. 

It will be seen by the above explanation that the advocates of Phono- 
graphy will be placed in an exceptionably good position by the joint 
arrangement. Ail the funds sent direct to the Jubilee section will belong 
to Fhonographers. Of the funds remitited direct to the General Shorthand 
Section, Phonography being included in the phrase " General Shorthand," 
Pitmanites will r^ilise benefits in the direct ratio of their predominating 
numbers from the application of the same to the service of Shorthand. 
And of the surplus.proceeds of subscriptions falling into the hands of the 
Chief Committee Fhonographers will not only receive two-thirds, but of 
the other one-third they will partake of advantages commensurate with 
their superior numbers far greater than can fall to the lot of the non- 
Phonographers associated with them. We are not "girding" at the 
Jubilee folk for their advantageous position. Our principles, ever im- 
partial and never neutral, lead us to desire all good things for all interests 
worthy of them. What we chiefly hope for is that Fhonographers, 
appreciating the spirit that has yielded tiiem the front rank, will even- 
tually come to join heartily in our scheme of a Cbntral Instittttb for 
all Shorthand men — ^that is our pikce de rSsUtanee, and we are not going 
to sit down to a banquet foolishly satisfied with ** potatoes and point' as a 
substitute. As far back as Apnl 5, 1886 (Phonetic Journal, p. 202), in 
advocating a central institution, to be called the Pitman Institute, we said, 
" Of Mr. Pitman the 'footprints in the sands of time' are so indelible that 
Phonography can never suffer by friendly intercourse with, and the 
courteous rivalry of. Stenography, Alethography, Audeography, and all 
the other 'ographies combined," and we have not altered our opinion. 
We have been too ill, however, of late to bestir ourselves in the 
matter, but (God willing) in the next few months we may find the 
vantage-ground that has been hitherto withheld from the full display 
of our original scheme. If we should fail in our efforts Time has his 
revenges, and assuredly " Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor." 
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Pragre89 of the Joint Celebration at the First International Shorthand 
Congress. — It is a pleasure for us to see that the three bodies — ^the Chief 
Committee, the Jabilee CJommittee, and the Tercentenary or General 
Shorthand Committee — are at length fairly working to make the Joint- 
Celebration *' a thing of life." It is advertised in the Times, Athencsum, 
Phonetic Journal, and Journalist, and in dne conrse other " coigns of 
vantage" will be selected to make the matter folly known. In this Royal 
Jabilee year, and among the many jubilees, centenaries, and other cyclical 
periods which claim 1887 for their own interests — ^as if Father l^me, grown 
yonng again and joyons, had changed his antique hour-glass to a wonderful 
kaleidoscope of glittering things — we think it would be a matter of g^eat 
regret, and really a disg^raoe to an age that is " heir of all the ages," if, like a 
la^ Lob-lie-hy-the-ftre, it should sleep on, forgetting the duties belonging to 
its great estate, and neglect to celebrate in a large and liberal manner 
the birth and progress of Shorthand, that art now become a science, a 
*' Science-Art," which in its two foi*ms of Stenog^phy and Phonography 
has done such marvellous things in the world's history, especially during 
the last fifty years, and is still ever at work facilitating tiie progress of 
the human intellect, — from day to day yielding pleasures and no light 
share of happinms to mankind at large. 

Objects of the Congress and First list ^of Subscriptions, ^c. — An 
International Shorthand Congress will be held in London in the autumn 
of the present year, to which all who are interested in Shorthand, what- 
ever the system, are invited. The object of the Congress is to celebrate 
two interesting events — ^viz., the tercentenary of modern Shorthand, which 
owes its origin to Timothy Bright's " Characterie," 800 years ago, and 
the jubilee of Mr. Isaac Pitman's system of Phonography. It is in- 
tended to provide a suitable memorial of Mr. Pitman's life-long labours, 
and also to commemorate the tercentenary by a permanent plan for the 
furtherance of Shorthand generally. A series of conferences, which will 
he attended by English, Colonial, and foreign Shorthand writers, will be 
held to discuss the development of the art and its practical applications. 
A large and influential committee has been formed, consisting of well- 
known English and foreign Shorthand writers, professional and amateur, 
and a number of men of eminence in literature, law, and science, who 
sympathise with the movement ; among the latter being Sir Edward Clarke, 
Q.C., M.P., Solicitor- General ; Mr. R. Gamett, LL.D., Assistant Keeper 
of fluted Books, British Museum ; Dr. J. H. Gladstone ; Hon. I. Keith- 
Falooner, Cambridge; Right Hon. J. H. A. Macdonald, Lord Advocate ; 
Professor Max MuUer, Oxford; Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P. ; Professor 
Sayce, Oxford; Mr. E. M. Thompson, Keeper of MSS. and Egerton 
Librarian, British Museum. The benefits conferred upon the world by 
Shorthand have been so great that the Committee do not hesitate to appeal 
to all classes of the community to contribute to the fund for the above 
objects. Prospectus, list of committee and subscriptions, and other infor- 
mation will be sent on application to the Chairman or Honorary Secretary. 
Sabscriptions of a guinea and upwards will be acknowledged in the IHmeSf 
and all subscriptions in the Phonetic Journal, A guinea subscription 
entitles to membership of the International Shorthand Congress, which is 
intended to be a permanent association. 

Thos. Allbk Reed, Chairman ^nd Treasurer, 37, Cursitor Street, E.C. 

Dr. Westby Gibson, Hon. Secretary, 32, Regent Square, W.C. 
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Mr. Isaac Pitman . £125 
Mi88 LaTerton . . . 100 
Mr. F. Fitman (the late) 10 
Hon. J. C. St. Clair . . 10 10 
R. y. Tomlinaon ... 10 
Mr. Kirkpatrick'8 Stn- 

dents in Glasgow. . 10 
Mr. James Clarke . • 6 6 
Mr. T. A. Reed ... 660 
Mr. Gnmey Salter ..660 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone . . 6 6 
Mr. E. J. NankiyeU . .660 
Rev H. Hicks ... 660 
Mr. J. Colman, M.I!. .600 
Mr. R. Kirkpatrick . . 6 6 
Hon. Keith-Falconer .440 
Mr. O. McEwan ... 380 
Mr. J. B. RnndeU ..880 

N. N 3 

Mr. J. Passmore Edwards 3 3 



Sir A. Borthwick, M.P. . £2 2 
Mr. Thompson Cooper . 2 2 
Mr. Jas. Heckscher . • 2 2 
Mr. H. M. Walsh . . 2 2 
Mr. A. R. Marten ..22 
Mr. H. H. Tolcher ..22 
Mr. Theodore Wright . 2 2 
Dr. Gk>wers .... 22 
Mr. E. Pocknell ... 2 2 
Mr. E. Guest .... 22 
Mr. James Cowen . • 2 
Mr. James Callingham . 2 
Mr. £. S. Gnnn ... 2 2 
Ber. Dr. Parker ... 22 
Newcastle S.W A. ..22 
Mr. F. St. John Parker 2 2 
Mr. Clarence A. Pitman 2 2 
Mr. Guilbert H. Pitman 2 2 
Mr. C. Marsh Denison .22 
Dr. Westby Gibson . 2 2 
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Subscriptions of a guinea have been received irom Messrs. J. G. Hodges. 

— Tawell, F. Walpole, — Lowe, — Infield, A. W. Kitson, G. L. 
Bannerman, H. Wright, J. Moore, H. F. Euren, J Bredall, J. Annand, A 
Paterson, G. Wallis, C. Kenny, P. J. Foley, T. N. Nichols, Rev. Dr. 
Momerie, A. Paul, C. E. Smith, Rev. J. Martin, W. Gurney Angus, H. 
Gerraus, W. T. S. Hewett, P. E. Nicholson, John Gliddon, S. C. Hany, 
F. A. March, D. Pitcairn, F. Trevelyan, A. J. Cook, Walter Long, H.P., 
Joseph Southgate, — Alger, S. PiUcington, — Dessurne, R. L. Evwett, 

— Haddon, J. Donnelly, U. Chapman, Southampton S.W.A., Max Backler. 
Minor subscriptions amount to £16. Total, £450. 

The foreign members on the Committee comprise — Prof. Dr. 2Seibig, 
Dresden; Mr. Max B&ckler, Berlin; Mons. L. P. Gu^nin« Paris; Mr. 
Oscar Greco, Spezzia; Dr. E. Gantler, Frankfort-on-Maine; Dr Karl 
Eggers, Karlsbad ; Dr. Roderich Lautenhammer, Munich ; Dr. Theodore 
Tupetz, Prague; Dr. G. Berthold^ Berlin; Dr. Michaelis, Berlin; Moos. 
Grosselin, Paris ; and Dr. Mitzschke, Weimar. 

Patera, JSssays, or MSmoires for the Tercentenary or General Short- 
hand Section, — In accordance with the terms of the circular issued in Decem- 
ber by the Chief Committee for the Joint-Celebration of (1) the Phonographic 
Jubilee, and (2) the General Shorthand Tercentenary, arrangements ba?s 
been made for the purpose of inviting the co-operation of other representa- 
tive Foreign and Colonial Shorthand- writers of any system. As ijiis duty 
properly devolves upon the Tercentenary or General Shorthand Executive 
Committee, a recent meeting of that body passed resolutions in aid of the 
object in view to the following effect : — 

That Papers (essays or mimoiree) be invited upon sulyjectf to be divided 
into the following classes : — 

I. History and Literature of Shorthand. 

II. Practical applications: — (a) L^^ and Official Shorthand 
Writing ; (6) Parliamentary ; (c) Newspaper and General Reporting ; 
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{(£) Bosiness and OfBoe ; (0) Practical Improyements in Position and 
Prospects ; {/) Apparatus and Modes of Reproducing ; (g) Educa- 
tional uses. 

III. Prindples and Structure of Systems. 

lY. Position, Interests, and Qualifications of Shorthand-writers. 

That all Papers proposed to be read to the International Congress be 
previously referred to a Sub-Committee, with full powers of selection. 

That it is not desirable to occupy the time of the Congress by the 
exposition of the details of systems already published. 

That contributors of Papers (essays or nUmoiret) be invited to write in 
English if convenient ; but Papers will be received in French, German, 
or Italian, and, if necessary, translated. 

That Papers are not to exceed half -an-hour each in delivery. 

That persons who propose to contribute Papers be requested to inform 
the Committee immediatelyf and that the Papers themselves be forwarded 
in time to reach the Honorary Secretary not later than Ist June. 

The Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose have issued the above 
resolutions in a circular signed by Mr. Gurney-Salter as Chairman of the 
Tercentenary or General Shorthand Executive Committee. 
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In the Press : 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OP SHORTHAND: 

Comprising all known printed Works and Manuscripts on STBiiTOaBAFHT 

and PnoNoaBAFHT, 

By English, Colonial, and American Authors. 

(Including Periodicals, Works in Character, and Magazine! Articles) ; 
With Introduction, Chronological List of Names, and Explanatory Notes : 
also Lists of Select Works on Tironian Notes, Abbreviated Longhand, 
Phonetics, Alphabets, Cryptography, and Universal Language. 

By Dr. Westby Gibson, 
President of the Shorthand Society, and Honorary Secretary of the 

International Shorthand Congress. 

That interesting event, the Joint-Celebration of the Phonographic 
Jubilee and the Tercentenary of Shorthand, next autumn, will set many 
pens at work on the theme of Modern Shorthand, to give the picture of 
its birth 300 years ago, the history of its progress during the eventful 
cycle which so poetically links together the reigns of our two greatest 
queens, and the half-romantic story of the growth of Phonography. 
Natundly enough my literary friends are continually urging me to produce 
my Bibliograj^y of Shorthand before the meeting of the International 
Congress, and I have been induced to resume a work that has lain almost 
untouched for two or three years — a project to which, entirely unassisted, 
I had devoted much time and labour, seriously trenching on more profitable 
professional work, and unsustained with any expectation of finding a pub- 
lisher for such a special work. Without assistance from an official quarter^ 
or prosperous Literary Society, it is hardly possible to make a work of 
great scope and research, either on the History, or on the Bibliography of 
Shorthand, a paying speculation. For years past kindly words of encourage- 
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ment have fallen about my plongbiDgand sowing tracks, but these welcome 
drops were not **PUivio Danae concepereU twro" to the weary and 
waiting literary husbandman. Still the future may have its harvest ! 

It is fifteen years ago since I commenced my Collections, both for a 
History and a Bibliography of Shorthand, and amid the press of 
literary and profession^ engagements I have gathered my materials from 
the records d every language and all the world over. It is of the Biblio- 
graphy, not the History, I now wish to speak, with a view to show the 
priority of my labours in that field. At the first meeting of the Shorthand 
Society, November, 1881, the President, the late Mr. Cornelius Walford, 
exhibited my Key to the Literature of Shorthand, or Index to my Collec- 
tions, and suggested that one of the objects of the New Society should be 
the production of a complete Bibliography of Shorthand. It was again 
shown at my lecture on Earty Shorthand Systems, December, 1881. Mr. 
Walford specially mentioned this Key in Jane, 1884, when writing his 
Statietieal Betneto of the Literature of Shorthand, afterwards rend to the 
Shorthand- writers' Association at Harrisburg, U.S.A. ; it then embraced 
1,884 authors of 2,850 distinct works (not mere editions), 340 periodical, 
300 works in character, 206 essays and paragraphs illustrating Shorthand, 
and 395 kindred works on Phonetics, Alphabets, Ciphers, and Universal 
Language, making in all ^090 items. Such a comprehensive Bibliography 
would indeed have been a splendid memorial of the Jubilee and Tercente- 
nary, but its production at my hands alone was, and is, a sheer impoasi- 
bility. On resuming my work, therefore, I decided to confine myself to the 
English, Colonial, and American Literature of Shorthand, and rearrange 
my notes for a work bearing the title at the head of this announcement. 

Taking as a specimen the Bibliography under letter A, the items 
number 157, making 10 pages double columns, 8vo, same size and type as 
the American work on the l^ecushing. Practice, and Liiercfture of Short' 
hand, which, under A, has 74 items in 5 pages. This higher proportion 
may not be sustained throughout, but my BibUography (in addition to 
20 pages of introduction) will probably occupy 200 pages, as compared with 
the 122 pages of the American work. 

This A specimen was exhibited at the February meetings of the Short- 
hand Sodety and Congress Committee, and noticed with great interest. 
Since this occurred I have been confined to my room by illness; and, 
endeavouring to forecast the future, I was getting discouraged at the 
prospect of still labouring on and on for months to come with a feeling 
that I might eventually experience a fate like that of Sisyphus, bat in a 
different locality, and without a consciousness of having really deserved it. 
I was troubled with an ever-recurring self-application of Virgil's complaint, 
" Sic vos non vobis,'* as if I was the ** Honey-bee" of his Poem, when I 
was almost unexpectedly relieved of my anxiety by Mr. Htman undertaking 
to bring out the work on the most kindly and considerate terms to the 
perplexed author. I have now, therefore, the pleasure to say that the work 
will go to press immediately, so as to be published before me Congress. 

The Book, printed on good paper, will contain about 220 pages, double 
columns, 8vo. Cloth Boards, Price Five Shillings. Orders received by 
Messrs. Pitman and Sons, 1, Amen Comer, Paternoster Bow, E.C.; 
J. Wade, 18, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; and by the Author. 
%* Correspondence on the subject matter of the work, information on 
books and MSS., and especially on Shorthand periodicals (discontinued 
or exisiing), and magazine articles, is respectfully solicited. 

Address Dr. Westby-Gibson, 32, Regent Square, London, W.C. 
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** The Shorthand ScK?iety." 

Thb fifth meeting of the sixth session of the Shorthand Societj^ was 
held at the Victoria Chambers, 56, Chanoery-hine, on Wednesday evening, 
2nd March, 1887. In the absence (from illness) of Dr. Westby-Gib30N 
(President), Mr. Thomas Allbn Bbed (Past President) took the chair. 

Prior to the DisovssiON (fixed for this evening) on 

COMPENDIOUS SHORTHAND, 

Mr. Edwjjuo Gvbbt, Author ot the system, gave a few ftirther illus- 
trations on the blackboard. 

Mr. PocKVBLL took exception to the use of oompendiums, either in the 
form of curving and thickenifig, or lenc^bening and thickening, as in 
'* Compendious" Shorthand, or as in the halving adopted in " Phonography*' 
for the primary and compound letters of the latter system, the ground of 
his objection being that any error in the writing i)f the characters would 
leave one of the letters included in the compendium unexpressed; and 
moreover, the system of compendious writing put too great a strain on the 
mind, though it might be a relief to the hand of the writer. He pointed 
out that if an error were made in expressing the word element in Com- 
pendious Shorthand it might be reduced to the other word elm, and cause 
a misreading in the hands of a careless transcriber. Mr. Pocknell observed 
that Mr. Guest had adopted the initial universal tick as used in Legible 
Shorthand. That was a good device, but it was not much to crow eSiout 
unless the other vowels— the intermediate vowels — in the word were 
shown also. 

Miss Rbdwood asked whether Mr. Guest applied any principle in 
writing his outline for the word " given/' because the original consonants 
ff, V, n seemed so different from the abbre^ated form. What was tlie 
abbreviating rule in that instance ? 

Mr. T. A. Bbed (the Chairman) said that he had haidly sufficient 
knowledge of the system to criticise it. Three different sizes for the 
original alphabetic letters seemed to be common to Mr. Guest's and some 
other systems. In Phonography the different lengths represented modifi- 
cations of the original letter, but not different alphabetic letters. In 
Phonography any mistake in writing the exact length still gave a partial 
representation containing the origfinal letter of the combination. In 
Mr. Guest*s alphabet one length represented n, but modified by lengthening 
it became d or t. It might be answered that those letters were cognate 
to each other, but to his mind it would be a serious difficulty in the way cf 
reading the notes. While he said that, he fully acknowledged that there 
was a great deal of originality and ingenuity in the system ; and all these 
matters were of great interest, because if they were not exactly in the 
direction that commended themselves to Shorthand authors they offered 
ideas by which those authors might profit. 

Mr. Guest, replying first to Miss Redmond, said that the use of 
auxiliary characters to s^d ^y l, m, and the other letters was a principle 
which applied throughout the alphabet regularly. Besides the primary 
consonants, there was a subsidiary alphabet in the form of loops, hooks, 
and rings, which were used chiefly for the purpose of obtaining superior 

f'SHOKraAKD," No. 27.-July, 1887.1 
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jnnctioxu and avoiding inferior ones, as in the word ** given** It was 
simply an alternative, chiefly nsed for fireqnently-recuning words. The 
obj^stion made by Mr. Pocknell to the oompencuiims — viz., that if a sign 
was not properly written it might lose one of its letters — that was no 
donbt so, but ms original letter woold stiU be represented, and if a fnilure 
in the exact writing occurred it would affect only the secondary letter. 
The objection would apply to all systems of writing, whether Shorthand or 
longhand, lir. PockneU's remarks were founded apparently on the suppo- 
sition that the person writing the system had not learned it. That was 
as much as to say that a person who was blind could not see. Many 
pupils had mastered the system after they had fuled with " Phonography." 
The guarantees for accurate writing in " Compendious Shortiiand" were 
far superior and more numerous than in "Phonography" or "Legible 
Shorthand," chiefly owing to its copious vowel indication. The word 
** element" which had been referred to had the g^uarantees of thickening 
and position, and it was not likely that any writOT past the learning stage 
would disregard both. In the right position, but with the thickening, the 
outline would represent elm-n. Out of position, but thickened, it would be 
elmt. He had had eleven years' experience of writing the system. He 
believed it was more easily read than " Legible Shorthand." He had taken 
speeches in French and German of the French Ambassador and of many 
other prominent foreigners. He had given illustrations of the philological 
basis of the system, and on those principles he justified his lengthening 
for initial S, because initial S gave an intensifying force to the rest which 
followed it. Mr. Pocknell had said that to show the position of the &nt 
yowel of a word was not much to crow about, but he thought that when 
the first vowel was secured the rest might very frequently be neglected. 
He could show the position of all the medial vowels if he chose to do so, 
but he did not think it was worth while doing it, fkcility being increased 
by leaving them out. The average number of strokes required in thie 
system was less than two per word. The average of syllables per word he 
had found to be one and a-half, and the average of marks required was less 
than one per syllable throughout the system. In regard to what Mr. Beed 
had said, he should maintun that differentiation by length was a more 
certain method of distinguishing between primary letters than differen- 
tiation by thickening. Under normal circumstances thickening might be 
suffident, but there were occasions when it was not sufficient. The 
majority of misreadings of " Phonography" arose either from not thickening 
a sig^ or from the hfdving, or the omission of the " con** dot. If a student 
learned "Compendious Shorthand" ho would be so constantly writing 
fly f, (2 by three different lengths that the operation would become auto- 
matic, and he would never fall into error. The security against mistaking 
n for d was much greater than obtained in "Phonography*' between 
d and t. In ** Phonography** the difference was indicate by an infinitely 
small difference, which it was sometimes impossible to make, but d in 
** Compendious Shorthand" had a line double the length of that for a, and 
it was practically impossible for the practised writer ever to fwl to make 
the difference. In writing French Mr. Guest contended that his system 
was far briefer than Mr. Heed's adaptation of ** Phonography" to French, 
and he gave some illustrations on the blackboard in proof of this. In six 
nassaires, taking the first sentence in each of the exercises given in 
JfaTBeed's "French Phonogn^phy," which was the best adaptation of 
Mr! Pitman's system to French, he knew the differences were as follow :— 
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Ist passage 


. 16 


2nd „ 


. . 12 


3rd „ 


. 23 


4th „ 


. 24 


5th „ 


. 29 


6th „ 


. 14 
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Compendions Shorthand French Phonography 
Marks. Marks. 

30 
24 
• • • 04 

... 08 

42 
21 



Total 118 Total 189 

Difference in favour of Compendions Shorthand, 71 marks ; or 63 against 
every 100. He had written his system more than seven years since it 
was completed, and before that for four years he wrote partly in it and 
partly in " Phonography/' and during the past four years his system had 
been tested by hundreds of pupils, and a change in only two words had he 
found desirable. 

The proceedings then closed. 



Thb sixth meeting of the sixth session of the Shorthand Society was 
held at the Victoria Chambers, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday evening, 
April 6th, 1887, Dr. Wes'tby-Gibsok, President, in the chair. 

The new members elected were, Mr. James G. Hendry, Shorthand- 
writer, Cumberland-street, Glasgow (Fellow), and Mr. J. Babing^n 
Macaulay, 24, Westboume-square, W. (Associate). 

The donations to the Library, received with thanks, were C<mr de 
Stenoffraphie Privatt-'Delauncnf, by N. V. Delaunay, from Mr. J. G. Petrie 
(Honorary Treasurer), and The Art of Shorthand WriUng, by T. D. 
Knight, 1828, from Dr. Westby-Gibson. 

The following Paper was then read by its author, Mb. Edwabd 

POCKNBLL: — 

ON THE AETICLE SHORTHAND IN THE "ENCYCLOPEDIA 

BRITANNICA." 

. ks interval of about 27 years elapsed between the publication of the 
article which appeared on ** Shorthand" in the EncyclopcBdia Britannica 
in November last year, and which I propose now to notice, and that which 
was published in the previous edition. The article of 1860 dealt soledy 
with Mr. Pitman's " Phonography.'* The publishers and editor had a right 
to take that course if they pleased, and we cannot blame them. In the 
Ninth Edition now current a History of the Art, in addition to a descrip- 
tion of Phonc^raphy, has been undertaken, and is of course open to criti- 
cism. It is the historical portion, referring to the English systems only, 
and not to the Foreign ones, to which I desire to draw your attention this 
eyening. You are aware that I initiated a correspondence on the subject 
in the Athenceum (see December 4th, 18th, 25th, 1886 ; and January 8th, 
15th, 1887,) in which. Mr. Sinker and Mr. Keith-Falconer participated. 

Mr. Keith-Falconer answered my allegations on January 8th, and this 
answer has been republished in the Fhonetic Journal (February 19th), with 
an imperfect summary of my complaints, and without my rejoinder pub- 
lished also in the Athentsum of January 15th, on which date the Editor 
of that paper closed the discussion. 
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My chief eomplaint against the Article was made in the interests of this 
Society. I found in one of the footnotes a reference to a reprint of Dr. 
Westhy-Gihson's "Early Systems of Shorthand" from " SsoBTHAin)/' 
No. 6. But I did not ^d any further reference to the Society's magaziDe, 
or to the estahlishment of this Society, which latter, at all events, I 
thin)[ you will agree with me is a somewhat important matter of history. 
In fact the Article refers to nothing more modem than a modification of 
Taylor's system by Mr. A. Janes in 1882, and that is mentioned incidentally 
by its title only at the end of the notice given to Taylor's method. I may 
here add that the only systems more recent than 1840, of which Mr. Eeith- 
Falconer gives any account, are Mr. A. M. Bell's (the name only) and a 
few tines in regard to Professor Everett's system, my own " Legible Short- 
hiud," and the Sloan-Duployan method. I do not complain of the small 
space devoted to these ; I complain that the names of several systems pub- 
lished since 1882 have not been mentioned at all in a history which, in the 
opinion of many, should have brought the fkcts down to the present day. 

Mr. Keith-Falconer, in his reply to my letter, has not offered any 
explanation in regard to ignoring the existence of this Society. He could 
not have been unaware of its establishment, its objects, and some of the 
work it has done. He must have seen in the Phonetic Journal, which he 
says he consulted diligently (and from which I shall show he has extracted 
largely), acoonnts of our meetings, and the republication of several of the* 
Papers in evtenso read before this Society, for he refers to some of them 
in his footnotes, at times giving credit to the author of such paper, and at 
other times ignoring the author and giving all the credit to the Phonetic 
Journal^ as, for instance, when he credits that Journal (and likewise Mr. 
Rockwell's excellent book) with the source of his very brief description of 
tiie system of Timothv Bright, whereas I wrote both articles myself. 
Moreover, if Mr. Keith-Falconer is a reader of the Athenaeum (on which 
point I have no knowledge whatever), he will have seen our proceedings 
duly chronicled, periodically, with the proceedings of the London Scientific 
Societies. Further^ as he admits — in the correspondence referred to — ^his 
indebtedness to Mr. Rockwell's Bibliography, and as I shall show yon pre- 
sently, he, in all probability, made a particular extract from it, he could 
scarcely have failed to see that the very paragraph following that one, in 
Mr..Rockwell's book of 1884, described the establishment of The Short- 
hand Society in fifteen lines, about the middle of which these words occur : — 
^Already much material of practical or historical value has been brought 
out by the labours of the members." I therefore still await, and I am sure 
you mil desure to hear, some explanation of what I regard as a serious onussion 
in an historical essay on Shorthand. 

In regard to onr Magazine, the answer af Mr. Keith-Falconer is that 
Pitman's Phonetic Journal, by which I said he had been chiefly inspired, 
has been diligently nsed with other works, and that it is a much older 
Stenographic periodical than " * Shobthand.' " I am not sure that this 
answer will be satisfactory to the Society. I never before heard that the 
historic or scientific value of a journal depends on its being older or 
younger than any other of its class ; and I still think it does not. 

There are in the article statements exhibiting want of knowledge, some 
of which I pointed out in the Athenaeum, 

The writ^ apparently did not know, for instance, what has been known 
in Shorthand circles since 1880, that William Cartwright was the real 
author of Jeremiah Rich's system. This he might have known had he 
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read diligently our Magawne " Shorthand," where the fact of the diaoovery 
is referred to at Beveral pages, and well indexed ; or had he read in the 
FkoneHc Jovmml of April Sni, 1886, Dr. Westhy-Oihson's account of Dr. 
Doddridge's Academy where Dr. Westby-Qibson refers to Rich haying 
"dexterously conveyed" the system of his nncle William Cartwright. 
Thu publication by Rich, and ms after-adoption of the system as his own, 
was the shbject of a correspondence in the AthentBum of September 4th, 
18th, and November 27th, 1880 ; and I reprinted that correspondence in the 
Appendix to my "Legible Shorthand'' (First Edition, 1881), and Mr. 
Keith-Falconer conld scarcely studv my system and miss seeing it. The 
late Mr. Cornelius Walford referred to the subject in his address to thii 
Society on November 1st, 1881, and the Editor of '^Shobthavd" had 
a footnote on the point. Mr. Walford included Cartwrighfs name in a 
chronological list of E^ly systems in the same Address. The question 
again cropped up on January 3rd, 1882, in our discussion about Qabels- 
berger's system. On June 6th, 1882, Mr. Quest analysed Cartwrighfs 
alphabet, with others, before tins Society, and had a printed dia^m 
showing it ; and in the discussion the " conveyance" of the system by Rich 
was rderred to. On April 4th, 1883 (four years ago), I pointed to 
Cartwright* s system as having been copied by Rich in my Paper on the 
** Orig^ of Modem Shorthand Characters ;" and he was classed with other 
writers in my Paper November 4th, 1885. It is clear to mv mind, there- 
fore, that had the Magazine "Shobthand" been studied, Mr. Eeith- 
Falooner might have given the world the true version of Rich's " Semi- 
graphy or Art's Rarity," and lus " Pen's Dexterity." I may add that Dr. 
Westby-Gibson at page twenty-eight of the Phonetio Jowrnal, January 7th, 
1886, referred to Cartwrighf s alphabet having been included in a list of 
twenty-two alphabets said to be published in Ree's Cyclopadia by Dr. Blair 
levenfy years ago; and Dr. Westby-Gibson's remark there is, " Blair must 
have shown great judgment in selecting Cartwrighf s original alphabet, 
and ignoring that of his nephew Rich, * The magpie in peacock's feathers.' " 
It is strange that a diligent student of the Phonetic Journal should 
have overlooked this. For the present the student will only learn from 
Mr. Keith-Falconer, through the AthentBum of January 8th, 1887, that he is 
** quite prepared to accept Mr. Pocknell's correction tiiat Rich*s system 
was really invented by his unde Cartwright." 

Again, the Article did not exhibit any knowledge on the part of the 
writer of the structure of the system of John Willis, and of its phonetic 
hasis, though the writer appeared, according to a foot note, to have known 
that the first and anonymous edition of Willis (1602) was in the Bodleian 
Library, and we have been told since that he had read it. He stated in the 
Article that that was the only known copy ; but that is an error, which he 
admits in the correspondence, there bdng a copy found by Dr. Westby- 
Gibson in the British Museum several years back, and announced for 
republication; it was also Dr. Westby-Gibson who discovered this anonymous 
book was Willis's. I don't complain much of that, though again the pages of 
Shobthaitd would have set Mr. Keith-Falconer right, but I complain that 
the writer of the Article did not make himself acquainted with other editions 
of Willis, as I think he ought to have done, as an historical essayist, before 
classing Willis's system, as Mr. Pitman did in 1847, among what Mr. 
Pitman, in his History, calls, somewhat ambiguously and mdefinitely, 
" A B. C. systems," meaning, I gather, systems based on the sotmds only 
of the common alphabet. The term is altogether a misapplication of 
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language, became there is no Buch English system, at any rate not a clasB 
of systems, of that character. As I showed yon in my Paper on '* Prin- 
ciples hitherto used in Shorthand" (November 4, 1885), by quotation from 
their works, all the early writers specifically directed the pnpil to write hp 
Mound. This fact was referred to m a Paper by Mr. Beed, read before this 
Society, December 2, 1885, and repnbUshed by the Phonetic Jowmal 
December 12, 1885, p. 590; and might, therefore, have been seen by 
Mr. Keith-Falconer. Moreover, Mr. Keith-Falconer had, as I shall prove 
presently, studied Mr. Pitman's History, and he might have even there 
seen a hint that Willis's and some other systems were suspected to haye, 
to a certain extent^ a phonetic basis. I maintain that, if he saw that, he 
should have followed up the clue, for Mr. Pitman had no access to the 
oldest books, and relied for an account of those on Lewis, whereas Mr. 
Keith-Falconer had only to inquire of the Shorthand Society to be told of 
the location of .any books he might want to consult in the originals. Mr. 
Keith-Falconer does appear, by his answer in the AthencBum, and in a com- 
munication to Notet and Queries, Oct. 16. 1886, to have studied Willis's 
edition of 1602. The marvel to me is that, having done so, he should 
think it only worthy of a communication to the Phonetic Journal (which, 
by the by, has not published it),* and not worth an analysis for the Enc^- 
clopadioy where Willis is dismissed with about fifty depreciatory words. 
The excuse is want of space. I regard it as an error of judgment. 

If Mr. Kdth-Falconer had examined the ninth and tenth editions of 
John Willis's book he would have perceived that Willis used five vowel 
dots, and a device for expressing what he calls nine diphthongs ; that Willis 
also discriminated between g and js fs-nd v, and some other pairs of 
cognate letters, which some authors omit to do ; and that he provided (and 
that also in his 1602 edition) for the sound of ^ in tion (shon) to be ex- 
pressed by the sound of s. What more phonetic arrangement could be 
expected at the initial stage of the Art ? I maintain that the reference in 
the Article to the earliest alphabetic system of Willis, and to Brighfs 
system, and some others, is properly characterised by me as meagre; and 
it is the more surprising, because these phonetic arrangements adopted by 
John Willis were noticed in the Appendix to my Legible Shorthand, 1881 
(first edition) ; were repeated in a Paper I read before the Societv on the 
Origin of EngUsh Shorthand Characters (April, 1883), and pubushed in 
SHOBTHAim, No. 11 (August, 1883) ; and further, as Mr. Keith-Falconer 
has referred in his answer to some information sent to him privately by 
me in August last (it was through Mr. Beed*s kind offices), I may say the 
vowel arrangements of John WiUis were set out tunce in the few pages of my 
longhand notes of the system, which were all I could find at the moment 
I can only account for Mr. Keith-Falconer's summary treatment of our 
first alphabetical author by the fact that the Paper read by me in April, 
1883, was not endorsed by, or copied into, the Phonetic Journal, though I 
may remind you that it was reproduced in Phonography in the PhonO' 
graphic Meteor for September and October, 1883, edited by Mr. J. H. Ford. 
In my letter to the Athenaum I complained of the meagre account 
given of Bright's system. Fourteen or fifteen lines explaining the kind 
of alphabet he employed, and in what positions he turned the characters, 
are all that the writer thought Bright's system was worth. Here again I 

• Note, In May, 1886, we showed Mr. Pitman Brighfs Titua, and Willis's 
Book— our discoveries,— and promised to five un acconnt of tliem in the PhoMtifi 
JoumcU. Hence Mr. Keith-Falconer's Article was not produced. En. 
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think yoa will agree with me that, in my opinioiiy that was an error of 
jadgment. For many years Shorthand writers had been asking each other 
if anything was known abont Bright and his system. We had a vague 
idea that Mr. J. E. Bailey was going to pnblish a factimUes but it was 
only when I had copied the book in the Bodleian that the world knew 
anything of it ; and again it was not until Dr. Westby-Gibson and Mr. 
Thompson Cooper, F.SA., had searched up the particulars of Bright's life, 
that anything definite was known about him personally. To my mind 
both these matters mark an epoch in Shorthand discovery, and space should 
have been found for a longer notice, more especially in tiie Tercentenary of 
the Art which Bright inaugurated in his ** Characterie." Some new in- 
formation appeared about Bright in the Phonetic Journal of July 6, 1884, 
page 315; on April 17th, 1886, the Phonetic Journal, page 189, quoting 
from the Manoherter Guardian, had this passage : — " The germ of the 
phonetic system may indeed be found in the remark of Timothie Bright 
that * a word of the same sound though of different sense is written with 
the same;'" and our Magazine, Shobthahd, vol. 2, p. 161, contains, 
in an account of our Dmner on April 26, 1884^ some references to 
Bright's Titus, 1686, amongst the *' Shorthand discoveries*' spoken to by 
Dr. Westby-Gibson. Mr. Keith-Falconer shows, by one of his footnotes 
that he was aware of a recent biography of Bright, written by Mr. Thomp- 
son Cooper, F.S.A., in the Dictionary of National Bioffraphy, 1886, yet 
with all these materials he considered that Bright was not worthy of a longer 
notice than the few lines he has accorded to his system. 

There are only two other points to deal with in order to justify fully all ' 
that I advanced in the Athmaum and that is all 1 wish to do here. I 
might point out some inconsistencies between one part of the Article and 
another, but I have not time to open up new ground. I stated in the 
Aihenaum that Mr. Keith-Falconer appeared to have been inspired by 
Mr. Pitman's Phonetic Journal^ and Sistory of 1847, and that the Article 
did not bear evidence of an examination of lihe original systems. 1 did not 
mean the few he mentions, but the majority of the works on the subject. 
I am going to prove both these points, because Mr. Sinker, on behalf of 
Mr. Keith-Falconer, has thrown some doubt upon them. I have made this 
introduction brief that I may have tiie more time to read the greater part 
of the Article referring to English systems, and compare it with the sources 
to which 1 have traced the information it contains, and I do so because I 
think when the writer of an article does not properly acknowledge the sources 
of his information it ought to be done by someone else. Such acknowledg- 
ment is, I believe, held to be the only proper course. Credit should be given 
where it is due. If there is original research, well and good ; the writer is 
entitled to the credit ; but if he adopts, or paraphrases, or copies, or con- 
denses from an already published Ixkmc, however new or however old, then 
the original writer ought to be acknowledge either by quotation or by 
special note at the exact passage so utilised. In one or two cases this 
special note is adopted; but in the majority of cases it is not so. Mr. 
Keith-Falconer complains that I did not g^ve him credit for an amount of 
work he had done but which was not shown in the article. I had not then 
investigated the Article closely. Since I have done so I can appreciate the 
laboor which Mr, Keith-Falconer underwent In selecting his materials from 
the mass contained in the Phonetic Jou/mal^ Mr. Beed's publications, and 
others, because it has been also a labour to me to do the same after him ; 
but I do not know that it was any much more arduous labour, after I had 
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found ibe ptnllel pMiigtee, to pat the name of each author, or pnhlicatioii 
at the foot It is notioeable in the description of Byrom that the fiicts aie 
stated in the same order as bj Mr. J. £. Bailey in the Phonetic JowntaL^ 
1875 ; and the same is the case for the most part in the extracts from 
Mr. Reed*s works. 

I will now read to yon portions of the article dealing with the English 
systems, omitting only the large portion devoted to Mr. IHtman's sy^em, 
except in regard to two points, and supply the authority where that has 
not already Iwen done, be^iuse the Bibliographical List at the end of the 
Article is no guide wh&teyer to the authorities quoted in it. I italicise the 
words where verbal likenesses or paraphrases occur, and should premise 
that FUma»*9 History of 1847 was reproduced in the Phonetic Journal of 
1884, and that '* Leaves from T. A. Reed's Note Book'' were also first pub- 
lished in the same Journal. I take the statements in the Article as they 
are made, and do not stop to point out where exceptions might be taken to 
inaccuracies unless in the form of ''Notes." llie ''breaks^ in the 
** article" are not omissions, but are made to bring the parallel passages 
alongside each other. 

I have placed heavy Arabic numerals in the text as references to the 
corresponding passages in the opposite column, and in one case an asterisk 
in the middle of a parag^ph is to be referred to some other part of the 
corresponding passage where the sequence has not been followed. Mr. 
Keith-Falconers notes are represented by Roman numerals I., II., &c.; 
my own notes on the text by alphabetical capitals. A, B, C, &c. 

[The general description in the Article occupies exactly 8 pages, 
besides that devoted to ** Phonography." To ** Phonography " is given 
li pages of History and 1^ of details and illustrations of the system. Not 
quite a page is given to Foreign systems. The whole article is about 6} 
pages.] 

[In the STuyyclopcBdM. Britawniea.'] IPrnwned At^horiUes.^ 

8hort?umd in Unglish apecJevng countrtM.] 

(1) England was the birthplace of (1) "This style of writmg was trsb 
modem ahorthand, and at the present practised in England.** — Pitman'* Hu-^ 
time there is no country in Europe, ex- tory of Shorthofnd, 1847. 

oept perhaps Germanv and Switzerland, 
where the art is so extensively practised 
as in England. 

(2) The first impulse to its onltiTation (2) From the introduction of the fint 
may possibly be traced to the Meformor ^stem of Stenography ... in 1^ to 
Uon, and when the prmciples of that tiie end of the 17th oentury the priii> 
movement were promulgated from tKo ciples of the Protestant Reformation 
pulpit a deeire to proterve the diacowBes were ext^isively promulgated in this 
of the preacher naturally suggested iJie country from. th9 p^p^, A deme to 
idea of accelerated writing. preserve for future private reading the 

It is certainly striking that in the dieoowreee delivered by the principal 
early systems so many brief arbitrary preooTiere of that day apparently led to 
signs ace provided to denote phrases the cultivation of the newly discovered 
common in the New Testament and Fro- art of Shorthand writing/'— Pitman^ 

BisUyry of Shorthand, 1847. 
testant theology. (8) Up to the present (3) " 200 different systems have been 

time (1886), not less than 463 proieesedly published, and perhaps as many others 
distinct systems of English Shorthand invented/or private ttse."-— Pitman's Bit- 
have been publisTied, and doubtless many tory, 1847. 
more have been vn/oented for private use. 
It is impossible here to notice even by 
name more than a very few of them. 
Indeed, if we reject all those systems 
which are imitations or reprodAictione of 
ea/iU&r onea, and systems which are so nn- 
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practical as to be little better than ele- 
gant toys, (A) and a mnltitade of utterly 
(4) i0orthI«M catohipmwvii pubUcationa 
only a few r«nain. In Dr. Timothy 
Brighf 8 ** Characterie" (1588) [Note L] 
and Peter Bales's [Note II.] '''Brachy- 
Kzapby" contained in the "Writing 
BduwlmaBter/' 1500, ahnoat every word 
in the lanfrnflf^e is provided with an 
azbitrary vAgti., 

(6) (my with gigamUAc mMiory and by 
wtrenutting Vaixrwr conld one aoqnire a 
nmetical knowledge of such methods. 
The first Shorthand »7Btem worthy of 
the name which, so far as is known, 
appeared in £nf land is that of John 
Wilhs, whose '*Art of Stenographie" 
[Note m.] (London, thirteen editions 
from 1002 to 1644) is substantially baaed 



00 the common alphabet; (B) bnt the 
(6)6lttmMiMM nf Hw olpboMttc aMrns, and 
Hm wnfvuuA lobomtu oontrivoncec oy tohioH 
l» cUnotaa prejSa^ amd imvMnatiiyM, in- 
TolTing the emMmiwA VffUng of the pen. 
would seem to render hte method olmoet 
ac elotD a» longhamd. Of the 201 rarstems 
which intervened between J. Willis's 
and Isaao Pitman's Phonomphy (1837) 
nearly aU are based like Willis's on the 
alphabet, and may be called " a, b, o*' 
i^stems. (C) But seven are like Phono- 



(4) ** Clatekpemiiiji prodnotion" is the 
taorm applied by mx, A. Fateraon to an 
edition of Gnmey's system by W. 8. 
North(Leeds, 1884) ," in Phoned Joumof, 
June 12, 1886. '* WoHMeee catchpenny 
ptoauction " is the term am»lied by Mr. 
A. Paterson to * Shorthand. Simplified' 
(1874)," in P)umetic/ouTnal,Jnne20, 1885. 

(6) It would ea^ceed the potoer of an 
orcunory memory to remember as many 
arbitrary characters as there are words 
in the langnage." — Pitman'a Hietory 
[referring to Bales's and Bright's sys- 
tems]. *^ This method (Bales's) like the 
former (Bright's) was extremely bur- 
thensome to the memory, and could 
onlv be acquired by iMiremttted astridmty, 
and retained in the mind by oontinuai 
practice."— Pitman's fltetory ( quoting 
hnoie), 1847. 

(6) The complesrity 0/ TTtlUe'e alphabet, 
the inconvenience of his method of 
distinguishing the vowels, and the oon- 
ftieed and labmrUms eonbrivancee by which 
he denotes hte prepositions and termina- 
tions, oontiniMiUy toting off the pen. 
render this mode of vyribimg ii^ttely 
slotoer, and more unsightljr than thi 
common hand." — Pitmam'e History (quo- 
ting Lewis), 1847. 



NoTB I.—The Bodleian library contains the only known copy of Bright's Book. 
For a description of the syst^ see Phonetic Jownal, 1884, j>. 86 ; Cirettlars of 
In/ormation of the Bureau of EdttccUion (Washington), No. 2, 188^ p. 8, and Notes 
and Queries, 2nd series, vol. ii., p. S^. A is represented by a straight line ; 
the other letters by a straight line with a hook, circle^ or tick added ati the 
bennning. Each alphabetiq sign placed in various iK>sitions, and having some 
aooitional mark at the end, was used to indicate arbitnurOy chosen words 
beginning with a, b, e, d, &c. There were four slopes given to each letter, 
and twelve wavs of varpng the base, so that for^-eight words could be written 
under each letter of the alphabet if necessary. Thus the sign^ for b with different 
terminal marks, and written in four different directions, signified a number of 
words commencing with b ; 537 such signs had to be learned by heart. By adding 
certain external marks these signs were applied to other words ; thus by writing a 
dot in one of two positions with respect to a sigfni the latter was made to represent 
either a synonym, or a word of opposite meaning. Under air are given synonyms 
breath, exhalation, mist, reek, steam, vapour. The best account of Bright is given 
in the IHctiona/ry of Naiionai Biography , vol. vi. (1886). 

NoTB II.— Bales's method was to group the words in dozens, each dozen headed 
bv a Boman letter^ with certain commas, periods, and other marks, to be placed 
about each letter in their appropriate situations, so as to distinguish words from 
each other. For an account of Bales, see Wood's Athen : Oxon, vol. i., col. 655, and 
the DicbUmary of Nat. Biog., vol. iii., 1885. 

Hots III.— The first edition, published anonymously, is entitled The Art of 
Stenooraphie .... whereunto ie amnexed a very Basie Direction for Steganographie, or 
Secret Imting, printed at London in 1602, for Cuthbert Burbie. The only known 
copy is in the Bodleian Library. [This latter statement is now admitted to be an 
error. B.P.] 

A This language is very familiar, but I have been unable to find the authority 
for it. It may be an embdlishment of the first part of " authority. No. 7." 

B. This is certainly an inaccuracy which a study of the different editions of 
the ^QBtem might have obviated. 

C. The phrase, " a, b, c systems," occurs five times in the Article, and it oocura 
▼tiy frequently in Mr. Pitman's History of 1847. 
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fpVB>hj, itrioU; phonetio— Tiz., those of 
mbk, 1750; Lyle, 1762: Holdsworih 
■ad AldxidM, 1786; Boe, 1802 : FhineaB 
BaOej, 1819; Towndiow, 18S1 ; and De 
Stains, 1838. Of the 2B1 systems which 
haT6 an^esrcd sbice Phonography, a 
Tarj lBrg9 proportion are merely imita- 
tions of tibst STStem, or proceed on the 
same lines. (D) 

(7) iA, h, c •ystenu.l A few general 
remarks apply to all ih» ** a, b, c" sys- 
tems. EacuL letter is designated by a 
straight line or owrve (vertioil, horizon- 
tal, or slopiiur), sometimes with the 
addition of a hook, or loop. C and Q 
Of reacted, K hwng tulMtitaMd for Kara 
C a«id Q, S for toft u. Siffiu aro provided 
for cfc, th. th. GF. J. or« okuMd imder 
OfM m^ifn, OtfootiM in botm loords Q i» |)ro- 
nouncMl as J, aa in giant, gem. Bvm,i- 
lorly oaah of tlie pairs f , t and s, z has 
onlyonst^. J./01D others make ths signs 
far j, T, z heavier than fhoto for g, f, s. 
Some c^ass jp and b, t and d, each under 
one tiqn,. The J8teno(jfraphtc alphabet i» 
iktr^foro a, b, d. e, / («), 0)f \ *t k. I. 
m. n,0t p, r, s (s), t, tt, to, s, y, ch, sh, th. 
(£) Letters which are not sounded may 
be omitted; ghandph may be counted as 
fin sach words as oough, Philn); but the 
ih in "thing" is noTcr distinguished 



from the th in "then." (8) Thus the 
a, b, c systems are largely jlMyMUo toith 
rnpMi to consonant soiMid«; it is rather 
foitA regard to fho vowels that they disre- 
oard the phonetic |)rinciple. No attempt 
is made to jiroTide adequately for the 
many rowel-eounds of the language. (F) 



Thus, signs for Ufce and Uck (0), for rate 
and rat, are the same. In the case of 



m ** From this period [after John 
WiUis] to the present day, the histoiy 
of Shorthand is little more than the 
repetition of the titles of the variomB 
systems that have appeared, and in 
tDhichthesimolegeomeiruial signs I C » 
or wilh a hook, as 1 or a loop, as ^ 
^~^ and in the earlier authors compound 
characters, as l_ ^ in difEerent posi- 
tions,and Bometimes of differoit lengthsi 
are assigned to the letters of the old al- 
phabet. In most systems C and Q ore 
rejected, the character for K being torutni 
for C tDhen pronotimoed as in can, and also 
for Q, and the cTioraeter /or S being imitten 
for tohenpronotmced a$ in cent, cinder ; 
svTns are provided for oh, sh, th, tAe ttoo 
potoers <^ th as in l^gh, thy, not hemg 
disorimtnatsd; G and J are classed under 
one aign (notwithstanding the unlike- 
ness of these letters in sach words as 
get and jet) hecatue in some toords the old 
spelling g is pronovnced like j in giant, 
gem, and the samiS arrangement ie made 
tDith the pairs of letters for f , y, and s, z. 
This is the general custom of steno- 
graphers, and m the case of a few authon 
the practitioner is directed to make the 
signs for y, j, z heamior than those for f, g, 
s. Some writers doss p and b, t and a, 
under one sign. The stenographic alpha- 
bet is there/ore a, b, d, e, fy, gj, h, i, k, 1, 

th.."— Phonetic Journal, 1884 [« was in- 
cluded by error after u in this enumera- 
tion in the original in the Phonotypic 
Joimial, 1847, but omitted in the reprint 
of 18841. 

(8) "It is chiefly in the means for vowel 
representation that the common alphabet 
is deficient. NeaHy all the consonant 
sounds are represented in the alphabet."— 
T. A. Beed in Phonetic Jouma* {Basis of 
ShoHhamd), December 12, 1885, p. 590. 
"We note the gradual improyement 
of the art in the esepression of the vowels, 
because it is in this . . . that the 
niodem stenographers are so supertor U> 
the early authors."— Pitman's History 
(under Meilan, 1764), 1847. 

(9) By adopting the general rule of 
omitting silent yowels these words [rat* 
and others] at once became [rat and 



D. It would haye been as well to giye the exact proportion of systems which 
diflFer from the lines of Mr. Pitman's system. 

E. The description just giysn is certainly incorrect as applied to John Willis's 
system. 

F. Again this is wrong as applied to John Willis's system. 
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(10) vowel sonnds denoted by 2 letters 
that vowel is to be written which best 
i^tresents the sonnd. Thtu in meat the 
e u ulected; hut in great th$ a. In some 



<i» b, c mtems, inclndinff (H) the best of 
fkm (Taylor'a) a dot placed anywhere 
does dmy for all the vowels. This 
piBctioe is of course a fmitfnl source 
of error; forpoupar and pcq^er, gtu and 
goot$. and hundreds of other pairs of 
woras, would, according to this plan, 
be written alike. (12) In the early 
systems of Willis and his imitators the 
«oweb are mostly written either by joined 
eharacten, or by lifting the pen ana writ- 
ing the next consonant in a certain po«i- 
iioA with respect to the preceding one. (G) 



(13) Both tTieee plane ore bad; for lift- 
ing the pen involves expenditure of 
time, ana vowels expressed by joined 
fogna, and not by marks external to the 
word, cannot be omitted, as is often 
neoeasary in swift writing, mthcyut 
elumging the general appearance of the 
vord and forcing the eye and hamd to 
MCQstom themselves to two sets of ont- 
line& vocalised and onTOcaliBed. In 
the better a, b, c systems, the alpha- 
betic signs, besides combining to denote 
words, may also stand alone to designate 
certain slu>rt common words. vreBxeB 
and snfBxes. Thus in Harding^s edition 
of Taylor's system the sign for d, when 
written alone, denotes do, did; the pre- 
fixes de- dee-, and the terminations -cumi, 
•«nd,.eiied,-ed. This is a good practice if 
the words are well chosen, and precau- 
tions are taken to avoid ambiguities. 
Kmnbers of symbolical signs and rough 
vord pictures, and even wholly arbi- 
traiv marks, are employed to denote 
words and entire phrases. Symbolical 
<» pictorial signs, if sufficiently sugges- 
tive and not yeiy numerous, may be 
effective (H) ; (14) but the lise o/"arMtra- 
no" is objecUwuMe because they are so 
fificviUto remember. In many Shorthand 
hooks the student is recommended to 
form additional ones for himself, and so, 
of courseumake his writing illegible to 
others. The raison d'itre of su<m signs 
ta not fkr to seek. (15) The proper 
°borthand signs for many common 
words are so (dumsy or ambiguous that 
this method was resorted to in order to 
provide them with clearer and easier 



others]."— T. A. Seed in Fhonetie Jour- 
nal. December 12, 1885, p. 590. 

(10) " If a diphthong or two vovoele 
&nne together in one syllable, set what 
follows in that vowel's place which bears 
the greatest sound,** — (Quoted from Ma- 
son.) "Thus the ea of meat would be 
considered as on e; and the ea of grea^ as 
an A.*'— Pitman's History (under " Ma- 
son"), 1847. 

gl) "If we oompare Taylor's system, 
lished in 1786, which is admowledaed 
(y all to be the best of the old systems, Ac." 
—A tract Phono^raphv, 1879, by W. H. 
Taylor, Canada, pnbliiuied by Mr. Pit- 
man in Plea for Spelling Reform. 

(12) It is a great error in the authors 
now passing und» review I Willis, Witt, 
Dix,Mawd, 1618-35] that the votoels ore 
ioritten either by joined characters or by 
lifting the pen and writing the next consO' 
nant in a certain position with respect to 
the preceding one."— Pitman's History, 
1847. 

(13) " The bad practice of disjoining 
the consonants for the purpose of ex- 
pressing intermediate vowels is con- 
tinued.'' — Pitman's History (under 
"Shorthajid Simplified," 1824), 1847. 
" It is even more detrimental to take 
off the pen in the middle ot^ word. If 
a writer accustoms himself to join the 
Towels in his ordinary writing, he can- 
not drop them when reporting lecatise 
the outline of every word is thereby 
altered."— Pitman's History, 1847. 



(14) "Such of their schemes [of 
arbitraries] as contain even the smallest 
number, are sufficient to confound the 
memory."— Taylor, quoted in Pitman's 
History, 1847. 



(16) "For their characters not join- 
ing with one another, so as to be pro- 
perly distinguished, the^ And them- 
selves deficient in the writing of many 
words, and so are forced to invent 



G. The dotted vowels in position are quite ignored in this passage. 
H. This seems at variance with the criticism afterwards on " Legible Short- 
luuid," which; however, is not warranted by the fact in regard to that system. 
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onfUoeB. For tiie purpose of ▼erbatixn 
reporting the ttadent is reoommended 
to omit, as a rule, all vowels, and deci- 
pher his writing by the aid of the 
context. Bat when vowela are omitted, 
hundreds of pairs of words having the 
same consonant steleton (such as 
minuter and monastery, fnntivr Kadfur- 
fMtm'0, UM and lodel) are written ex- 
actly alike. This is one of the gravest 
defects of the a, b, o systems. 

John WHOmA John Willis's system 
was largely imitated, but hardly im- 
proved, by Edmond Willis, 1618 (I); T. 
Shelton, 1620; ITitt, 1690; IMx, 1633; 
Mawd,1635; Theophilus Metcalfe, 1635. 
T. Shelton's mrstem, republished a great 
many times down to 1687, was the one 
which Samuel Pe py s used in writing 
his diaxy [Note Iv .] It was adapted 
to Qerman, Dutch, and Latin fNote V.l 
.(16) iln adverbisemewb of Shetton's work 
Ht t}M Merourim PdUticva of the 3rd of 
Ookbtr, 1650, is one of the earliest dtim- 
neea a&oertieemente known. A book of 
Slielton's in metre (206 pages 2| by 1\ 
inches) was engraved according to 
Shelton's system, by Thomas C&oss. 
Metcalfe's JEtodto-Stenography, or Short 
Writing, was published again and again 
for about 100 years. The 35th Edition 
is dated 1693, and a 55th is known to 
exist. (J) The inefficiency of the early 
i^Btems seems to have brought the art 
into some contempt. Thus Thomas 
Heywood, a contemporary of Shake- 
speare, si^ in a Prologue [Note VI.] 
that his play of Elizabeth— 

" Did throng the seats, the boxes, and 
the stege. 

And so much that some by Steno- 
graphy drew. 

The plot, put it in print, scarce one 
word tarue," 

Shakesi>earean critics would in this 
manner explain the badness of the text 
in the early Editions of Hamlet, Uomeo 
and Juliet, Taming of the Shrew, 
Merry Wives of Windsor and Henry 
y. Perhaps a study of John Willis's 
Bjstem and of Edmond Willis (which, 
though not puldished till after Shake- 
speare's deatli,waspractiBedlong before) 
may shed light on corrupt readings of 
the text of these plays [Note VIIJ (K). 



characters to repreeoit them."^TBjto 
on arbitraries, quoted in Pi^man'e Bit- 
tory, 1847. 



(16) "An adnertieem&nt of this work 
in the Mercwrius Politioue ofSrd OiMm, 
1650, is one of the earliest business adver- 
tisements Imoton."— Walford's *'StBti»> 
tical Bevlew," in Phonetie JovnuH^ Feh. 
21, 1885. 



t» 



Note IV.— See a paper by J. E. Bailey " on the cipher of Pepys' Diary/ _ 
Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, vol. ii. (1876). 

NoTB v.— See Zeibig's Gesch. u Lit. d. OeechwindseivreihkvMst, p. 195. 

NoTB yi.— Pleasant Dialogrues and Drammas, London (1687), p. 249. 

Note YII.— See M. Levy's STuilupere and Shorthand (London), and Pkoadie 
Jotimal, 1885, p. 34. 

I. Every Shorthand-writer who has examined Edmond Willis's book oonsiden 
it a great improvement, in many respects, on John Willis's. It has been stated 
BO repeatedly in " Shorthand." 

J. My copy has **55th Edition" on the title page. Mr. Bockwell has aam 
it } and Mr. Eeith-Palconer appears not to have sought further inloaiMiitioB. 
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fiitfM Bich's «7Btem (L) (1646, aoth 
Section, 1792) was reprinted with slight 
altwatione by many other persons, in- 
dnding W. Addy, Stringer, and Dr. 
Fhitip Doddridge (1799, and three times 
smoe). The New Testament and Psalms 
were engraved in Bich's characters 
(1659, 596 pages, 2i by li inches, 2 
Tolomes) , and Addy brought out the 
whole Bible engraved ia Shorthand 
rNoteVlll.J (London, 1687, 396 pages). 
Loeke, in his Treatise on Education, 
noonmidnds Bioh's sjrstem, but it is 
eacombered with more than dOO symbo- 
lical and arbitrary signs. In 1847 it 
vas still used by Mr. Plowman, a most 
aooomplished Oxford Beporter (M). 

M.a»on.'\ (17) In 1672 TT-aiiam Maaon, 
tk« \a9i ShovfhamA author of the 17th 
century, published his "Fen PZtioib'd 
from on SagWa Win/g.** The alphabet 
woi largely iakm from Eioh's. But in 
llifl ** ArU't AdmancemmV' (1682) only Q 
«/ Bieh'8 Mttrs 0^9 retained. In his 
"P/ttww Volante** (1707) further changes 
ore mod*. IwiUal voweU a/re written by 
tkeir alpha3>etie sigTis, finai wwde by 
(lots in certmn po§itioru (a, e at the 
heginrmg, i, y at the middle, o, u at the 
mmI), and middle voioele hyUfnag the pen 
ond writing the next coneonant in those 
same three positions with reject to the 



one. 03) Mason employed 
4S3 symbols ofiid arbitraries. He woe the 
Met to diaeover the value of a emaXl cirde 
/or S in addition to ite proper aljoTiabetie 
»gn. Maeon'e iystem was re|>ublt8hed by 
Thomas Qumey, 1740^ a circumstance 
which has perpetuated %t» vm to the pre- 
<9»t day, for in 1737 Ghimey was ap- 
P(Hnted Shorthand-writer to the Old 
Bailey, and early in the 19th century 
W. B. Gurney was appointed Short- 
hand-writer to both Houses of Farlia- 

iBent. tt9) Gurney redticed Mason's 
oi^aries to about 100. OS) inventing a 
fnt Bpedally suitable for Parliamentorir 

rtperting. (20) The Gunteys were ese- 
ewent loriters of a cwmbroue system. 



(17) "The greatest Shorthand auth<yr 
^the 17th centu/ry was WiUiamMaeon." — 
"Pitman's Siatory. "The alphabet was 
formed from Bich's with an alteration, 
&c."— Ibid. " The only letters in it [Art's 




added for b and q ; and e, o v, w, y 
ore changed in /orm."— Ibid. ** Fintu 

{a,e) 
i, yv . 
o,u) 
Jlledial vowels are toritten by lifting the 
pen and writinff tTie neaet coneonant at . . . 
the preceding one, Ac. Imttal vowels are 
written by their t^habetie characters." — 
Ibid. 

(18) "The list contains 423 symbolical 
and arbitrary sounds." — Pitman's HiS' 
tory (under *< Mason"), 1847. "Mason 
was the )irst stenographer whose expe- 
rience led him to discover the practtoal 
valtie of a smaU circle for s in a^^lMon to 
its proper alph<Aetio form." -^Pitman's 
History (under *' Mason"), 1847. " The 
most important republtcatto^i of tTie 
system looe by Thomas Gurney in 1751, a 
drcwnstance which has tended to perpetu- 
ate its vse to the present day." — Pitman's 
Hist<yry (under " Mason"), 1847. 

(19) "... divested it of its arbitrary cha- 
racters . . . and introdiMed a few for 
taking down Parliamenta/ry and mw pro- 
ceedings." — Pitnian's Btistory (under 
" Mason"), 1847. 

(20) "... for the Gurney family 
have been, and are, merely excellent 



KoTB vm.— This curiosiiy is described ia the Phonetio Journal, 1885, p. 158, 196. 
The Bodleian Library has a copy. 

K. This suggestion was well thrashed out at The Shorthand Society and the 
opinion was not at all in favour of it. From the spelling of the word " Shaks- 
P«pe" in Mr. Keith-Falconer's note YII., it is clear he did not consult Mr. Levy's 
original pai>er, but the condensed report in the Phonetic Journal, with the title 
" SAdlcspere and Shorthand," whereas Mif. Levy has it " Shakespeare and Shorthand." 

li. I have already shown that this was Oartwri^ht's. 

M. According to the Phonetic Journal Mr. Plowman was alive till last year. 

1^. A recently published statement in the Journalist, March 25, in reference to 
uiuney'g systein, has it that Mason's arbitrBxies were 4,800, which Gurney re- 
auoed to less than 50. I do not know which is eoixeot. 
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ThomM Qnmoy'i Bxifihygnphy paaied 



thzonrii ftt IflMt 18 edition!, Imt (21) 
tft« MM qf tfc« book hot note oMost 
cMitd (O). 

Byrom.! In 1707 was published at 
Manoheeter a work by John Byrom, 
(22) MtiM tiiM /«Ilai0 0/ Trintiy (Tol- 
M0*, Cambridga, mtitltfd " IJnioersal 
EnyUth Shorthand," distinguished for 
its (23)' prMtaion, eU^oncc, and syste- 
matic coiutnMTtton. Qrrom had died 
in 1763. Having lost ms Fellowship by 

faOingto take orders (24) he made his 
living by *.««>i<ii<iig Shorthand in London 



and Handhester, (26) and among "i^ 
pupils were Horaoe Walpole, Lord Con- 
way, Charles Wesley, Lord COiesteifield, 
the Dnke of Deyonshire, and Lord Cam- 
den (26). Shorthand, it is said, pro- 
oored him admission to the Boyal 
Society. He founded a Stenographic 

Clnb, (27) to the proceedings of which 
his Jonnud [Note uL.] written in Short- 
hand is largely devoted. (28) In the 
Strangers' Qb^Lstj of the House of Com- 
mons in 1728, Byrom dared to write 

Shorthand from Sir R. Walpole (29) and 
others. In 1781, when called upon to 
ffiTe evidence before a ParUamentaxy 
Committee, he took Shorthand notes. 
A complaint bang made, he said that if 
these attacks on the liberties of Short- 
hand men went on he "must have a 
petition from all counties whero our 
disciples dwell, and Mandheeter must 



lead the wur." (SO) Thomas Molyneuz 
popularised the system by publishing 7 
cheap editions between 1793 and 1825, . 
and modifications of Byrom's (system 
wero issued by Palmer (1774) ; Nighting- 
gale (1811) ; Adams (1814) ; Longmans 



statutes, 
source/- 



wriUn of a bod system invented hr 
Mason in 1072."— PtWan's History, 190 
(p. 270 of Phonobypic JowmaL, 1817). 

r21) "Th« sols <^ ihs hook luu now 
nsarly, if not entiragr csosed."— Pttnum's 
History (under ** Mason and Qumey"), 
18417. 

(22) Titls.] *< Universal EngMah 
Shorthand, by, &c., some time fdtow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, ftc." 

(23) "... Ths precision, thssIs^MOt, 
and ths systematic oonstrvtcUon of which 
it is susceptible."— Pihnan's Hiatonr 
(quoting Lstois), 1847. 

(24) " Byrom having neglected to 
take orders according to uie college 

lost his income from that 
J. E. Bailey, in Phonstic Jow- 
nal, March 13, 1875, p. 109. 

(26) **Thu8 thrown upon his own 
resources, he found a competency for 
several years by teaching Shorthand, 
in London for the most part."— IMd. 

(26) ** Among the persons whom 
Bjrom had as pupils were Sir Horaoe 
Walpole . . . Lord Conway . . . CSuudes 
Wesley."— IWd. 

(27) "Bvrom established a steno- 
graphic dub . . . 1726."— Ibid. 

(28) **Byrom's journal was largely 
devoted to the proceedings."— Ibid. 

(29) *' In the Stranger's OaOeiy of 
the British Parliament Shorthand ms 
stringently prohilnted, but even there 
ByroixL, in 1728, dazed to practice his 
art, writing Shorthand from Sir Robert 
WiJpole and other famous speakers. 
Three years later, when being examined 
b^oro a Parliamentarv Committee on 
a Manchester Bill, he took notes of the 
proceedings. A member of ParHament 
thereupon threatened to complain. . . . 
The representative of the 'Foiufh 
Estate' afterwards protested against 
the prohibition, saying tiiat if those 
'attacks on the liberfy of ShorOiand 
men went on I must have a petition 
from all counties where our cQsciplei 
dweU, and Manchester must lead tbon 
on.' "—Ibid. 

(80) "Thomas Molineux 

popularised Byrom's method by seven 
successive cheap editions in 1793, 1796, 
1804, 1813, 1821, 1823, and 1825."— Ibid. 



NoTH IX.— Byrom's private journal and literary remains have been published by 
the Chetham Society of Manchester. See too, a paper by J. E. Bailey in the 
PhoneUe JoumoJ, 1875, pp. 109, 121. 

O. The 18th Edition of Qumey was published as late as 1884; yet Mr. Keith* 
Falconer adopts the language of Mr. Pitman of 40 years ago. 
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Om (P); Gawtress (1819); KeUjr (1820); 
Jones (1832) ; and BofEe (18S3). ByTom's 
m«thod reoeiyed the difitinctdon of a 
special Act of Parliament for its pro- 
tection (15 George II., o. 23, for 21 
years from 24th June, 1742) . To secure 
nneality in the writing and facility in 
consonantal jolnii^s, he provided two 
forms for h, h, j, w, x, sh, th, and three 
for I. A, e, i, o, u he represented by a 
dot in 5 positions with resi^ect to a 
consonant. (31) Practically it wimpoMtble 
to oiam've more them three (beginning 
middle and end). With all its merits 



(31) "The TOwel notation of this 
system is particularly indistinct; it 
hemg vmipouible in ordnory vyriiMig to 
distmguisb mare than three spacM to the 
contonontc."— Pitman'8 History (under 
Byrom),1847. 

(32) "It being well Imown that 
Byrom is not to rapid as Taylor's."— 
Pitman's History (under Byrom), 1847. 



(83) "This treatise . . . has done 
more than any other to establish the 
art of Shorthand writing in this country 
. . . whose system ia at least equal to 
Byrom's in brerity, while it is simpler 
in its construction."— Pitman's History, 
1847. 

(34) "Justly eonsid«rin0 that five 
vowel ploess d^ut the consonants, as in 
Byronrs system, were too monv, Taylor 
tDsnt to the other extrem*, and atvpresssd 
on 4he votosZs alilbe by ori/e dot plocsd in 
any voeition."--PibiMm'8 History (under 
Taylor), 1847. 



the system locks rapidity, (32) the con- 
tinniJ recurrence of the loop seriously 
retarding the pen. 

Taylor.] In 1786 was published 
"An Essav Intended to Eertablish a 
Standard for a nniyersal system of 
Stenography," by Samuel Taylor (Lon- 
don). (33) This system did more than 
any of its predecessors to establish the 
art in iLogland and abroad. E(}ual to 
Byrom's in breyity it is simpler in con- 
stroction. No letter has more than 
<nie sign, except w, which has two (Q). 

(34) Considering tTuit 5 voioel places about 
a consonant were too many, Taylor went to 
the o&wr extreme, and easpressed all the 
vowels aliJee by a dot placed in any poai- 
Hon, He directs that yowels are not to 
be expressed, except when they sound 
strong at the begmning and end of a 
word. Arbitraries he discarded alto- 
gether ; but Harding, who re-edited his 
system in 1828, introduced a few. Eaeh 
lettear, when standing alone, represents 
two or three common short words, pre- 
fixes and suffixes, but the list was budly 
ehosen. thus m represents m/y and many ; 
both of them adiectiyes, and therefore 
liable to be coniounded in many sen- 
tences. To denote in and on by the 
same sign is evidently absurd (B). Tay- 
lor's system was republished again and 
agam. Hie latest editions are those of 
J. H. Ck>oke (London. 1865), and A. 
Janes (London, 1882) (S) . In Harding's 
Edition (1823, and at least 12 times 
since) the .yowels are written on an 
improved plan, the dot in three posi- 

P. Longmans may be publisher**! name ; but there is no Shorthand author of 
that name in Bockwell's Bibliography. Mr. J. E. Bailey, in Phonetic Joiimal, 1875, 
also says, *' modifications of Byrom were issued by Longmans," and others. Mr. 
Keiih-Faiooner adds the date, and I should like to know what is the exact pub- 
lication referred to. 

Q. This is misleading, as w, b, h, I, m, p, had each duplicate signs, owing to the 
role of writing the loop either way. 

B. Taylor's M stood for me, m/y, many! and his N for hand, and, an, in. The 
word on always has a vowel dot before it m Taylor's illustrations to his book. 

S. Janes's book is not an edition of Taylor's, like Cooke's, b^t an improvement 
and modification. 
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_ •» «• S "Bd a tiek ill 
two podtions 0^ m. Servnl oftlfter pe^ 
•ODS bzonglit out TvrkH^s ajBtem, in 
putieolar G. OdaD. wkoM book was ve- 
•dited, or printed, no leas than 64 timeo, 
the l^er lenrodaietions appeazinc in 
Hew Yon^ The exoeDenoe <h Tkrkir'a 
method was leoognised an the Conti- 
it; the system came into nae in 
Itaiy , HoDamd, Sweden, Ger- 
jr. Portugal, BoumaniaB Hungaiy, 
In En^ind, at the pieetut digr no 
method esowt Pitman's PhonoRXHihy 
is mmpopoltf thui Tkjior'a, althoogli 

Tijlor's wf 
these which preoeded it. 
JTeeor,] The Unirenal 

ephy of 'VniUam Mavor (1780^ and nine 
ee sinoe) is (85) a Yei^neat sjstem, 
and diffeza from Tkylcn^s m the alpliabet 
and in a moze definite method of mark- 
ing the Towds. ^ «, t are indicated 
by commas; o, «, y by dots in thzee 
with lemet to a letter, namely, 
middle, and end. Other 
J. H. Lewis (1812) and 
[oat (18®) axe still used to 



(36>Tlie mass of the a, b, e systems 
are strikiniply dcToid of originality, and 
are moetly imitations of the few that 
hsTe been mentioned. Kearfy all may 
be briefly described as oontuim^ cf en 
tJtpkabtt and a list of common words, 
vrtfiam and <^^icM, expressed by single 
letters, a Iwt of orbitrorMs and sjrm- 
boKcoZ cigns, a table showing the best 
way of joiidng any two letters, a few 
general mles of writinflr, and aspecimen 
plate [Note XJ (T). 

(37) Moat imporioHd townf in fha 
United Kingdom koea a Phonoorepkie 
Jjaoeiotion. London hot Mtm (U). 

(88) ^eeordintf io a reerat (1888) 
Htatory of Sfcotihand, of 291 Sbemogiraiphan 
in London, 134 uui PkonogropAth 89 
Teyfor'c, 85 GunMy't, 8 LeioiiTt, 8 
JTavor's, and 17 other oystema (Byrom, 
Graham's, Moat's, Ac.) 

(Here follow bis history of *' Phono- 
graphy" and details of the eystem.) 



rSycfMis MibsegiMnt to Pitman's.] 
Of tbuB nnmerons systems published 
since the inrention of Phonograpliy 
the principal are A. M. Bell's Steno- 
graphy (Sdtnbnzgh, 1852), Professor 



(85) "Avery neat mtemi. . . . T he 
pnneipal points of diff erenoe betwMa 
it and^Dnylor's mtemare in the alpha- 
bet, and a more definite mode of mark' 
ingthsTOwels.''— PttsMm'sHistorK 18tf. 



(86) " For in truth there is nothing 
to be saidjrespecting the a, b, systems 
of Shorthand cfUir fwrvMhimg fKe o^ko- 
huLwiik iho arbtbrnry words, prspositums 
aiiM tsrminations, and sfcoimng how ilU 
charaetsrs ar^ to ho joined to ocuih (Mur, 
togoliktr with ike mods of wriUng the 
▼owels when detached signs are osed 
--except tiie general zue to write 
by sound, as fa^ as the old alphabet 
wiU allow I"— Pitman's History (under 
]iees),1847. 

(87) "Most important towns in th» 
Umtsd Xingdom nays a Phonogrmhie 
Association. In London thsrs ars UMW 
such socistiss."— BoefewsR, 1884. 

(88) ** Aooordinf to a statement in a 
rsesnt (1882) so-called history <(f Short- 
hand, of 291 pro/sssionol Shorthaad- 
writsrs and newspaper rep o r t ers in loa* 
don 134 «ss Itaae Pitman's Phonoffcqshy. 
Taylor's followers number 89 ; Gumsy't, 
35 ; Lovo\8'9 *and Mavor^t, 8 each ; Bfcom's 
and Ghraham's, 3 eac^; CSiyes and 
Moat's, 2 each ; and 7 other eystemB, 1 
each."— BoofewsOt 1884. 



Nora X.— For early English systems, sea espedally some careful papers by 
Mr. A. Peterson in Phonet^ Journal (1886). 

T. This language, I think, is not origbial ; but the nearest I can find is tfat 
extract I have given from Mr. Pitman's History. 

IT. Mr. Pitman's list of the PAonetio Sooiety, published March, 1886, git«i < 



PhonograpM<0.so<d<sties then in eastence in London. Mr. SockweU's stslemsnt 
applied^ to 



to 1888 or 1884. 
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J. J>. Eveietf 8 (London, 1877), Pock- 
ndl's Legible Shorthand (London, 
1881)» and J. M. Sloan's adaptation of 
the French ajBtem of Duploy^. Of 
fheee Profeseor Everett's most he pro- 
nonnoed mach the best. (39 ) The author 
claims to have adhered to the Phonetio pnn- 
cifiU more tfbrictly than Mr, Pitman, and 



(40) thus disHngvitlhea the o in home, 



wmb, from that in so, (41) and treats nr, 
«r as a ^i^M^umg. Th^ alphabet is very 
like Mr. Pitman's in oonstmclioB, light 
aad heavy sonnds being represented by 
li^t and heavy strokes. (42) Theohi^ 
/Mtwrs of the aystem w that oU vowels 
«r« morMd in. This is done by joined 
idgns ; (43) hy lengthening the prscediny 
consonant; hy eeparabing ^te preceding 
fron thefoUowinq consonant ; hy lifting the 
p9h ani wriMng the one consonant attooHed 
to the other^ and b]/ intersoction. Mr. 

PocfcoeQ. (44) in his somotsTuxt heioiUier- 



ing system (45) eeehe {like Mr. MelyiUe 
B^) to provide a method of ind«catina 
whether a consonant is preceded or/oRowea 



H • eowel or Kotoels. (46) To this end he 
pves to each consonant three Uneair eigne 
(tvo curves and the straigT^t line) the requi- 
site nomber of signs being made up by 
(47) using tTiree lengtha A selection of 
the right sign is determined hy (he length 

end dass 0/ the loords represented. (48) 



(49) Mnch energy is devoted to indi- 
cntinff where the vowel stands, but not 
to what it is. 

(50) The vowels when expressed are 
disjoined as in Phonography and most 
Vjrtems. 

(61) Though Mr. BelVs too elaborate 
^aenificationofvowele (Y) is adopted, the 



(89) " I [i.e., Everett!) cimm a nearer 
approach to (hie end (every shade of 
vowel sound] tTusn has been attained by 
any eystem of Shorthand hitherto pub- 
lished'— Extract quoted in Fhonetio 
Jowmal, December 17. 1881. 

(40) " There is a eign for the votoeZ in 
hornet comb, and anoth,er for (he vowel in 
eOf Aoto." — Phonetie Jownal. Deo. 17, 
1^1 

(41) " Ur is tiwited as a diphthong."— 
Ibid. 



(42) " The apeoiaUty of the system 
appears to be the princ^He qf joining 
votoele.*'— Ibid. 

(48) "1. By lengthening the preceding 
ooneonant; 2. By the separation of (he 
preceding andfoWnoing consonant; 3. By 
lifting the pen and writing the one con^ 
eonant attached to the other; and 4. By 
interaection" — ^Ibid. 

(44) [Speaking of dasses of mono- 
Vyllables. J *' As though they were not 
enough to hewOder the stulent." — Mr. 
Reed in Phonetic Journal, October 8, 
1881. 

..." Which we venture to think 
will piusle the ordinary student."— Ibid. 

. . . f" The directions] appear to us 
simply oeteilden'n^."— Ibid. 

(46) ..." The object ... is the eame 
ae thai sought hy Mr. Melville Bell . • . 
namely, to provide a method of indi- 
dicatiny lohether a ooneonant ie preceded 
or /oSoued by a vowel or vowels."— Pho- 
netic Journal, October 8, 1881. 

(46) '* It will be seen that there are 
three Shorthand characters for each letter, 
a straight stroke, and two cmrvee in the 
same direction."— ^Ibid. 

(47) ..." Has led to tilie adoption 
of three 'different lenoths of letters. • . • 
Ibid. 

(48) But the method in which this 
is accomplished varies accordino to the 
length and the class of the words repre- 
sented."— PTionetic Jottmal, October 8, 
1881. 

(49) " He shows a lordly ind\^erence 
OS to what a vowel may be, and devotee all 
hie energiee to indicatiny where it ocowre." 
^Ibid. 

(50) *' The vowels, when expressed^ 
are disjoined as in Phonography, and 
most other systems."— Ibid . 

(51) "He provides for even more 
vowel sounds than are commonly recoy- 



T. What win please the writer of this article ? I have too many vowel marks, 
he i^rs : and the old systems had not enough. Will he dispute Mr. Melville Bell's 
aathoKity? 
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ntMd in the language. [Then follows 
B«Q's fxnetfl Male as quoted from XflytUfj 
Slwrt\ami Iiueniotion £oofc]."~Ibid. 

(62) ..." We are at a loss to un- 
derstand on what principle h« foQamt I 
tlM ttpeUinq raXher tftan ths aotmd ia 
many of his illustrations." — BriA. 

(58) " Oti9 eonmnanf foumd in tiw 
language Tuu no rtprMentative iHiat>| 
OTer . . . iM oUtHU to zh as tn 
piMUure, vision." — ^IMd. 

(64 j . . . "but the barbarous 
pound ght (a« in hright) it rskvinsd tal 
many oases *fiyr tAe sose of IsiK^KIity.' "^ 
lUd. 

(66) ''Mr. ^ockfMfl has 90ns »aefc to I 
the olet/ashioned tdaoyropTiic mqa r e sonft S" 
tion of certain words and phxaaes ol[ 
freouent ocourrenoe." — ^IMd. 

(06) ** iln ocitTe propaganda is (. - , 
on by its dise^lM [rraerringto I>upl07£'« 
MetOiod.]— Mr. Seed, in FhwMAic Jo«r- 
nal, lCa7 5and]2;1883. 

(57) " Finallj it appears to nae that I 
a system which does not provide alpha- 
bettc charooters /or aU tae ootosb oad 
consonants in tlie lan^jruaye ; nikieh eom^ 
tmX» ittelf wWi, representing not actual 
but 'approximate' sounds; vrhieh doss 
not always incNoafe the order in ishieft 
the characters should be rsod; toMck 
rwommenda ihsfr0nient omission of em^ 
sonants and syllables at Ois ' cUscratioa 
0/ the student; which avoids angles; 
introduces three slopes, instsod of one^ 1 
betveen the perpendiouZar and ths hori* 
sontol, %» not ufcely to meet toith gs n eral 
acceptance."— Mr. Seed in Phonstie Jmit- 
nal. May 5 and 12, 1883. 

W. These points are answered in my "Yindioation of Legible Shorthand ;" hot 
Mr. Keith-Falconer does not appear to have studied it. 

X. l^ere is surely an error here, which Mr. Beed can probably explain. 

Y. I do not think it unfair to suppose that Mr. Keitn-Falooner— haTing giToa 
his &«ts in regard to these "aystems subsequent tu Pitman's/' in language so 
exactly corresponding to that used in the crincisms of them which hare appeavad 
in the Phtmvtic Journal— had not taken the trouble to form an independent (^dnion of 
thsm, even if he may be supposed to hare studied them at alt 

(To he continued.) 

■ 01 



Phonetic method of rsprese ntMi g con- 
sonants (62) ts ^Vegusnuy discarded in 



/asour qf the alphabetic. (68), Thus, no 
siyn i» providsd for xh {qm in vision). 



(64) The battoro u s gh (as in bri^t) U 
ofUn retained *'/or the sa«s of legibuity." 



(66) Ut. Poehnttt. gom back io the cmH- 
quoted devices of pu^orial and atl^itrary 
signs. (W) 

(66) The Sloan Puployan sfstem Tios 
hetnwgorouA^fropagaUd; but it does not 



(57) vromds alphabetical characters /or 
M the votoels and consonants in the Ion- 
yuage; contents itse^with representing not 
actual but "ajsproanmate" eoundsy does 
not always indicate the order in which me 
eharacters shouM be read ; recommends the 
freguent onUaeion of consonants and syl- 
lobtis at the ** discretion" of the student; 
ovoide angles ; and introduces three slopes 
(X) mttead of one between the perpen- 
dunilor and me horisontol, and ther^ore 
ie not Itfcely to meet with general accept- 
once. (Y) 



Editor's Table. 

I 8INOEBELY apologise for the late publication of this number of 
Shosthavd. There have been cnmulative causes of delay. I have been 
occupied for over five months, early and late, on my ** BiBLioaaAPHT OS 
Shobthand," which will be published on the 15th of September, in time 
for the International Shorthand Congress, as promised. I hoped to have 
given in this number a complete programme of the week's proceedings of 
tiie Congress, September 26th to October 1st, but the arrangements faaye 
not been made so quickly as I expected. And further, I wished to place 
before my readers some account of my position in respect of the interesting 
joint celebration which had \tA prifunwrn mobile at my himds, and which is 
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[indebted, in some degree more or less, to my oontinned efforts for its 
nrogresfl, although endeavours have been insidionsly and persistently made 
ito " filch" from me the credit of " my good'' project. 

In giving these explanations I hope I shall not be accused of egotism. 
Lectures have been given, and pamphlets issued, purporting to tell the 
<irigin and recount the objects of the IntematioDal Shorthand Congress. 
Some are fairly written ; others are very unfaithful records. The latter 
Wave out my name entirely, and make no mention of the Shorthand Society, 
at one of whose Council meetings I started my project on the Srd of March, 
1886. This might pass unchallenged, as literary tastes differ; but when a 
of involv^ sentences impresses the reader with the idea that another 



; Mnon, and another Committee, at a date forty days later — namely, the 
' loth of April — set it first a-going, one's feelings get unpeacefully stirred, 
' iipecially if it is found that these statements are sent forth professedly 
I \q the UoDgress Committee, when that body officially knows nothing of 
, diem, nor of the circular accompanying them. 

I . My scheme was mentioned to a few literary friends (Mr. Thompson Cooper, 
LMr. Alex. H. Qrant, M.A., and the late Mr. Cornelius Walford, and four or 
L-Iro others), in 1883, but it was kept quiet until the fitting epoch. It was 
whUe arranging the materials of my "History of Shorthand" and my 
^ *^ bibliography of Shorthand" that the course and almost coincident end of 
^ leveral interesting Shorthand cycles was first observed. The knowledge of 
'ihem was clearly in my mind on the 6th of February, 1884, when I read a 
tn^r to the Shorthand Society on MSS. of Timothy Bright's system, and 
ribtributed printograph copies of his " Book of TStus" c&ted 30th March, 
1586. Here a Tercentennial Cycle dawned on me ending in 1886, or if 
Brighfs printed " Characteri^* was the starting-point, ending in 1888. 
A centeniual period, that of Samuel Taylor, one of our greatest Steno- 
graphers, would run out in 1886; and although I did not know whether 
the course of the fiftieth year or the end of fifty years would produce 
Mr. Pitman's Jubilee, I saw that either in the autumn of 1886 or of 1887 
there would probably be a Phonographic celebration. Mr. Walford had 
vy views in confidence, and while in America and Canada procured infor- 
niition for me as to the working of Shorthand Conventions and Congresses. 
Atthe end of 1885 1 drafted the Constitution and Bye-Laws of the proposed 
fiiteroational Shorthand Congress (printed last year). I heard nothing of 
a Phonographic Jubilee, except that if it took place it would be in 1887. 
Mr. Pitman's family considered it too delicate a matter to stir in. A 
proof-sheet, however, was sent afterwards of an article in Phonography, 
advocating a Jubilee to be confined strictly to Phonographers, and that 
spurred me on to continue my own broader-based scheme. In February, 
1886, 1 wrote two articles — one proposing a Jubilee made so cosmopolitan 
that Shorthand-writers all the world over, whatever their system, could unite 
in doing honour to Mr. Pitman; the other originating an Intematioual 
Shorthand Congress, to be held concurrently, to celebrate the 300 years of 
Modem Shorthand, from Timothy Bright, 1587 (the mean of 1586 and 
1588), to our own times. I had been a long time urging Shorthand friends 
to start the Jubilee early, and on March Srd, 1886, went down to the 
Shorthand Society with my Papers and again urged immediate action. 
Mr. Beed then annoimced that it was intended to have a Phonographic 
Jabilee, and Mr. Pocknell proposed and myself seconded a resolution 
(that was carried) that the Society should give its sympathv to the 
movement. I then put forward my scheme of an International Shorthand 
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CongreM and the Teroentenarf , taking my friends by anrp^ise, as I desiied, 
and the reaolntion propoied by me and seconded hj Mr. Beed was carriel 
nnaninKMisly. On the 8th, 11th, and 26th the Sharthand-writen* Asbo* 
dations of Westminster, London, and Manchester adopted the nme 
reaolntions. My two articles were printed in SkoHhand, and placed in ths 
hands of members on the 20th of March, and I issued 200 reprintB at 
circnlan. The Birminffham Qazette of March 27th took np the mattery 
the MiHieheHer Cruardian followed with leader and article. TheAcademf 
and other London papers carried the scheme onwards. American, Can^ 
dian, and Continental papers followed, adyocating the International 
Shorthand Congress and an extended Jnbilee. The PkaneUo Jound 
copied my articles, and a kindly letter was written me on the matter. 
by Mr. Pitman on the 25th March. All this occnrred before April 2ai(] 
when, at a meeting of Shorthand men (not a phonog^pbic meeting), 
resolution to appoint a Joint Committee to work the extended Jul 
and the Tercentenary together was adopted, and a Committee was clii 
It was not nntil the 10th April (eight days after) that a chairman Qk^ 
Beed) and an hon. sec. (myself) were appomted. Dates, we see, are sf *^'' 
bom things, bnt very good friends in a righteous cansel 

Agun, not only is tiie origination of t& Congress mine, bnt the 
items of the programme are on my lines — ^all, in fact» bnt the " feasti 
the body." In my original prospectoses will be fonnd epitomised 
reading of Papers on Historical, Literary, Parliamentary, Legal, 
Educational subjects, Discussions on Practical matters ; a substani 
memorial suggested for Mr. Pitman, a conversazione, a British M 
Exhibition of rare books and manuscripts, a Qeneral Exhibition of Boob 
and MSS. arranged chronologically, a display of Typewriters, and otbtf 
material appliances, &c. Tet all these amenities of the IntematioaA 
Shorthand (>>ngre6s are passed to the credit of another account, and I aft 
expected to take things coolly, for fear of injuring the Congress ! 

At a recent meeting of the Arrangement Committee, it was deoidi^ 
without opposition, that my Paper, entitied " The International Shortitfii: 
Congress : the why and the wherefore of its origination,'' shookt li 
printed and circulated on the first day, and Lord Bosebery should to 
requested to refer to it in his Inaugural Address. A resolution was aki 
passed that I should be President of the Historical and Literary SectM% 
but a notice was ^yen to rescind it. At a subsequent meeting, howen^i 
mv appointment was confirmed. Of the eighteen members of this Ca» 
mittee, the analysis of the two meetings shows nine voting in my fiivoit 
(Pocknell, Hill, Valpy, Bundell, Bichter, Kitson, SparkhaU, Gibson, arf 
Guest); one wrote a letter in my favour (Hechsher); one did not isto 
(Levy) ; four were absent (Nicholson, Eeene, Nankivell, and DenaisoD); 
three only voted flgainst me (Beed, Toleher, and Bredall). Mr. Gunuf* 
Salter (Chairman) did not vote. 

The result is gratifying. I take it to mean that my Shorthand Meak 
appreciate my services as being genuine, unselfish, and self-denying, and 
impartially performed — ^tbe more so as I am neither a Shorthand-writer 
nor a reporter, and never in my life earned a shilling by the art, that I 
bave practised fifty-five years con amore. " My mind to me a kingdom 
is !" and ia founding the International Shorthand Ccfngress, which I have 
said again and ag^in in print and otherwise was intended to be a 
permcMent institution, I sh^ be well pleased if the result should confer 
benefits on the Shorthand world, and promote the best intereata of 
Shorthand generaUy. JOHN WESTBY-QIBSON. 
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ON THE ABTICLE SHORTHAND IN THE « ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BEITANNICA." 

(Concluded from page \2%.J 



lAmmcanS\istmM.'\ (58) A coimd«r- 
a5t« nwmhm of American vystema, aa tcell a$ 
lyitanu h<uea on Taylor's and Oumm/'t 
«er« tMiMd ditrifmr the Ea/rly Days of c/m 
JBapublic. i9inc« ^ introdtiction of Pho- 
nograiphy into the States in 1845, the dt«« 
Miatnation of the cui has gone steadOy 
fomardt and its use svnee 1880 heu been 
peaUy on t^ increase. Shorthand being 
now taught in a large ntunber of schools. 
From eublMTate stBttistics giren in Mr. 
Sookwell'B *' Curcnlar of Information/' 
it appears that dniinsp 1882, 10,197 per- 
sona Teceiyed inatmcraon in schools and 
dassee, and 2,273 hy oorrespondenoe. 

(69) Bnt these figwres probably bear no 
jproportion to the ni«mb«r of persons study' 
vug without a teacher. In almost erery 
case Fhonogrraph^, or a modification of 
it, was selected for instmction. Ameri- 
can Shortliand Societies are very nn- 
meroQS, most of tlnem. having been 
formed since 1880. Two are devoted to 
the Stolzean system. Of the 14 Short- 
hand magazines which Mr. Pocknell 
ennmerates 11 are phonogrraphio. 

J 60) In 9 cosM otft of 10 Fhonograiphy 
I befovnd admvraJbly adaptedtovM pur- 
potM of Verbatvm reporting. But to b« 
legible tt must be written with ea/re. This 
necessity arises from its breoiby and its 
nse of light aind heavy, halved and 
doable lenirth strokes. JB[ence,aelutMy 
teri^ may find a longer system, such at 
Chinwy's answer his pwrpose better. 



(61) A theoretical ImotDl«dy« of most 
smtems may be gained in a few howrs. 
ribman's method is not so easHf aequirsd, 
but oil imteUigent person can meuter its 
details in a few tcetHu, Shorthand tDriting 
is, however, mainly a m^Uter of practice. 
Few can mate any considerable use of it in 
less than sits monme' assidaons praetiee. 



(62) The average rate of ptAKc speaking 
is very slightly orer 120 words a minute. 
Some speakers average 150. The slowest 



(68) "A considerable number of test 
boolES based on Taylor's and Gurney's, 
as well as on ilmericon eystems, were 
issued during the early days of the £e- 

?itbl<c. . . . But since the introduction of 
honography in 1845, largely through 
the efforts of Andrews and Boyle, the 
dissemination of the Art has gone 
steadi^ forward, and its use during tAe 
^aet fine years has been greatly on the 
increase. Shorthand ie now taught, either 
alone or in connection witJi other 
stadiee, in a large number of schools." — 
Bocinoell's ^'Tsaching, Practice, and 
LUeratwre of Shorthand,** 1884 (Wash- 
ington). 

(69) " This total, it ie believed, bears 
no proportion to the nwnher pursuing the 
study without a teacher." —Podmell, 
1884. 



(60) ..." Ifhen written with care is 
extremely legible. I say written with 
care beoanse, ke., ... (p. 19). Itre- 
<niires, I have said, considerable pred- 
non in writing, bat not mora than 
many other systems for less brief. It is 
not perhaps adapted to a heavy hand, 
and there may be instances in which a 
clumey soribe might find a longer system, 
such as Oumey's, answer hie purpose 
eqoaUy well, bat in nine cases out of ten 
Pitman's toill be found to be admirably 
adapted to eill the Sten(Mnraphic pttrposee 
of reporting (p. 20) ."—Seed's fieporters* 
Guide, 1869. 

(61) , . . A theoretical knowledge of 
most of the ordinary systems may be ac- 
quired in a few hours. Pitman's method, 
which I have recommended, is not so 
easy of attainment; but an inteUigemt 
person with a moderately good memory 
will have no d^fictMy %n mastering its 
details in a few weeks. Shorthand wri- 
ing, however, is moMily a racstion of 
practice (Ibid, p. 22-3). . . . Few persons 
can make any considerable use of Short- 
hand toith less than sis months' practice 
(Ibid, p. 23). 

(62) This [120 words a minute] is 
usually stated to be the average rate of 
pttblic speolcers. The estimate is somewhat 
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WtfTWiM ^ now AiiA (kM «MkM^ /or a 
ro|»id Aow qf f9oH», Md 180 or 200 wordf 
a iuMMito <c no WMomMon opMd A» oor- 
tain, ftvUt o/ fpiooK moK at tho oonvor- 

MMOd wMd^ HMMM JMrMIW 

ooguiro. [Nbto XI.] Vooi 
0/ wmroff irnXMigmo* may, hv 
p«rMMranc«, lonio i0i«fc carUnnty at 150 
fpordi a minuto. The Iwtt b«uk>4 of 



cetild novor 



praofeioe in the early period (68) m to 
writ* at dietaiim from a book; in vabUo 
•peeking the frequent pnoeee help the 
writer to regain loet time. 

(64) The etndent ehonld wnto on 
nUod popor wMok ofcoolet tito tMuUnoy to 
a lara«p aprawUM hand when foOowing a 
ropid BpeaUr, Taylor*!, Qwney'h and 
Lotoif't oyfftonw can he written wiuioat 
linea ; hut Pltman'e only at a dieadyan- 
tage. Ink ia preferable to penoiL 



the auirfe, and many gpee^oen 
WMr€M not Ion iham 150 words in a 
m/m m U. . . .; th« slowMt «itteranc« is 
no«D and flMiii txclnvngtd /or a rapid fiam 
cf words; 180 or 200 words in a miniits 
ts no uncommon spsod in certain styles 
nf apMcfc, such <» the eonosrsational . . . 
y;>. 28). ... It is not ereryone, how- 
ever, who is willing or able to devote 
the necenoMy time to the attainment 
of this speed; and many persons would 
never ac^ire tt with a lif e-hmg practioe. 
J AinlE that VMti persons with arera^s 
inteUi^^ence, fair education, and free use 
of the pen* may, with steady perseeer- 
iny labour, write with certatnty at fh» 
rate of 140 or 150 words a minute (Ibid^ 
p. 29). 

(63) He [the trtmdentl shxnOd irrite as 
much as possible from dictation (p. 29). 
Ibid. 

(64) "I reoonunend the student to 
wnte on ruled paper, which checks a eery 
common tendency to a large, awkward, 
sprawlmjjf style when the writer is/oQow- 
my a rapid apeaker. . . . Taylor's, Gw- 
ney's, hmMe, and many others, con be 
wntten with or wfthout Imes. Pitm<m's 
can also be written without, but only 
at a dieadvaniage. . . . For taking foil 
notes the pen i* the more us^ul instr»- 
ment [than the pencil]."— Ibid. (p. 35.) 

The article then deali with « Parliamentary Reporting,'* and if I had 
space to give it, 1 could show you that the writer is considerably indebted 
to*«Leaves from the Note Book of T. A. Eeed " (originally published in 
the Ph<meHc JoumaT), portions of which have been transferred verhatim 
to the Article ; one or two sentences only being acknowledged in footnoteB. 
At the end of the article, after an account of for^gn systems, is a list of 
" Sources of Iniormation*' [Note XII.] . , , , ^^ . ^, ^ 

If I have not been able to fill up entirely the column on the right, it 
must not be pwsumed that I could not have done so if I had pushed my 
investigation ftirther. I think we may judge of the whole by what I haye 
done with the larger part. The analysis, as far as I have carried it, will 
surely convince the most sceptical among you that Mr. Keith-Falconers 
chief source of inspiration was the Phonetic Journal. It is proof enough 
to satisfy me, at leasts that he has adopted or copied passages with verbri 
accuracy; that other passages he has condensed; and that here and there 
he has transposed sentences, or rewritten them with the originals fresh on 
his mind, or lying before him. I think I need not hibour that point. 

Non XI.-PhenomeBal rates of speed are woprded in the Phone«c Journal for 
1885 p 888. [Mr. T. A Seed's reiport of " a weU known Amenoan divme at 213 
woris a minute is mentioned in this note.] ...-„£, ,t* *. « 

mSct m.-At the end of the Aridde is a hst of "foiiroes of Ijformataon/' 
irir .-J W Zeihiff. Bookwell, Ph4»betio Jovmai, Isaac Pitman's Hwtory of Short- 
jSUwh^ « to JuSSeiTon J. H. Lewis's ; - Histories by^ O^elsberger and 
oSS foreiimers are mentioned; also Levy's and Aoderson's auBtonesj Dr. 
?^bJ?GS^?8 -]£rb^horthMid Systems" (London, 1882); T. Anderson's 
•ifflkSSSadTsSi^nS'^ ISmTt. A Beed's " Importer's Guide," and " Leaves from 
aSN^r^rJfT' A?Be4d:^ and Mr. C. WiSord's " Statistical Zet^ of <*e 
^^atwe of Shorthand? [Qibbs's History is not noticed as a "sonroe of 
information." B.P.] 
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I submit, secondly, that the article itself fidk to show that he examined 

critically any system he has named ; otherwise he could not have treated 

them so scantily. I do not say he saw none of the systems. I take his 

word for it, as he has stated in his answer, that Bright's, Bales's, Willis's 

books and others have been seen and perused; but I say he has, apparently, 

failed to profit by his examination of them. He has referred to several 

authors by name only, but there is no evidence he ever examined their 

books in the original He does indeed say he read Bales, Tavlor, Lewis, 

and Eyerett. How important it was to do that in a great number of other 

eases he must have seen in Mr. Pitman's description of Taylor's system 

(^m which he appears to have extracted the passages I have quoted 

above), where Mr. ritman remarks (page 336 in the Phhnotypio «7b«r»a2,) 

** No abstract of any system will give the reader a dear idea of it as applied 

to the writing of the language. To obtain this he muti peruse the eyatem 

itself" YeC for all that I can judge from the Article itself, even for 

his description of Taylor he has relied on other works than the original for 

his information. Indeed I fail to perceive in any portion of the Article, 

except very slightly in Taylor's, the smallest evidence of original research 

such as we naturally look for in a publication like the Encyclopedia 

Britcmnica, 

I ought perhaps, "right here," as the Americans say, to make some 
reference to the terms of Mr. Keith-Falconer's r^ly to me in the Aihenmwn. 
He says he was instructed by the editor of the JSncyclopadia ** to compose 
a general article on the history and practice of shorthand writing, par- 
ticularly English, describing somewhat fully that English system which I 
considered the best, confining myself strictly to six and a half pages ; *' 
that he considered " Pitman's Phonography as important as all the other 
English systems put together." He says the article was not so much 
intended lor the expert as *' for the general and lay reader, as well as the 
commencing student, who on approaching a subject wishes to obtain a 
brief general exposition of the whole, along with hints as to the best sources 
of information on the various parts." He says " elaborate detail, technical 
and bibliographical " is not to be expected " within the brief compass of a 
cyclopsedia article," which should be mainly taken up with " leading facts 
and general principles clearly st^-ted and illustrated." I ask, where are 
these leading facts and general principles ? and if there are any, to whom 
are the readers of the llncyclopcedia indebted ? And if any are ** clearly 
stated and illustrated," are they also accurateiy stated in all cases P ** Dr. 
T. Brighte's (notice the spelling which is not Bright's own way of spelling 
his name) ' Characterie ' I examined " he says, " in the unique copy in the 
Bodleian, but it was certainly not worth a longer notice than I gave to it." 
I have referred to his remarks as to Willis's nrst system. He says he did 
not know of Willis's 1602 edition being in the British Museum because it 
is indexed under " Art," and no mention of it is made in Zeibig and Rockwell. 
He says some specialists and general readers will forgive him for not seeing 
my notice about Cartwright (he rather mixes it up here with Willis's), in 
the Athemeum 6 years ago, or Dr. Westby-Gibson's proposal in Short- 
hand some years back to reprint Willis's 1602 edition; and further if his 
notice of Willis is meagre, "it is not for want of consulting the highest 
authorities but because my space was so limited." I think you mil agree with 
me that a good deal of matter of minor importance might well have been 
r^ected in fkvour of the more important points I have brought before you 
this evening. He then states that he had examined with " special care " 
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Bales'fy Tayloi^s, Lewis*!, and Professor J. D. Eyeretf s books. It is 
carious, howerer, to find Bales's book described in a foot note in the 
language of Mr. Pitman and Mr. Lewis, both of whom are a little in- 
aocnrate ; that LewiB*s system is mentioned only by name ; and that for an 
account of Everett's system he allowed himself to be indebted to the 
criticism of the Phonetic Jowntal, Then he used diligently "BockweQ'B 
Circular of Information, Mr. Beed's Reporter's Guide, L^res from the Note 
Book of T. A. Reed, Pitman's Phonetic Journal (a much older stenographic 

r nodical than Shorthand!' and for the foreign systems Dr. Zeibig's book, 
am not dealing with the foreign systems. Rockwell's book affords no 
information of the history of the art, except particulars of Bright's system, 
and a few facts about the circulation of Phonog^phic works, and the 
number of sborthand writers using the various systems. .The list of books 
is very valuable, but not for Mr. Keith-Falconer's purpose, except in 
regard to dates of systems. I have shown you to what extent Mr. Keith- 
Falconer has used the other works he names, but the reader of the article 
was not let into the secret of the extent of his indebtedness to them. 
" To examine to any good purpose " says Mr. Keith-Falconer, *'aZZ, or even 
most, of the systems mentioned in my article would have involved a very 
long time indeed, I may say years." G?his is a strange answer. There are 
others who have done already the work from which Mr. Keitb-Falconer 
shrank ; and it was one of those gentiemen who was expected to write the 
article. '* I willingly admit," he goes on to say in closing his answer, 
" that I might have included tbe journal entitled Shorthand in my list 
(already samewbat long) of the best sources of information, and I am quite 
preparMl to accept Mr. Pocknell's correction that Rich's system was really 
invented by his uncle Gartwright." 

Perhaps I have made too much of this matter, and brought it into a 
prominence that it may not, in the opinion of some of you, deserve. If so, 
I owe you an apology for trespassing on your time and patience ; and I 
will beg leave te conclude with an extract from my rejoinder in the 
Athemeum of J'anuary 15th, to Mr. Keith-Falconer's r^ply of the 8th 
January, as it represents my own idea of the lines upon which the Article 
might have been more advantageously treated either for the specialist, the 
student or the general reader : — 

" Mr. Keith-Falconer admits that he started on bis article with the 
conviction that Mr. Pitman's svBtem of phonography is worth all other 
systems put together. Therein is contained, as I felt confident, the secret 
of the whole tone and treatment of the Article. But an historian should 
be unbiassed. 

" I will only trespass further on your indulgence to point out what has 
never been yet stated, that the Art in England, as I have shown, com- 
menced with a full phonetic alphabet soon after 1602; gradually the 
phonetic elements, especially in the vowel arrangements, were largely 
dispensed with by subsequent authors, as superfluous for the purposes of 
rapid writing ; this Phonetic decadence went on till it reached its lowest 
point in Taylor's system in 1786 ; Mr. Pitman unconsciously revived the 
full phonetic method in 1840, believing it to be an original scheme ; and at 
the present time (which Mr. Keith-Falconer does not deal with at all) the 
tendency is towards another decadence (for rapid writing purposes), but in 
a different form from that previously adopted. 

" If it is not the positive duty of an historical essayist to become 
acquainted with facts like these, whether writing for experts or the general 
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public, and also to state them in an Bncyclopssdia, whether his space be 
limited or not, then my ideas of what an historical essay on Shorthand 
should be must be somewhat chaotic." 

I leave out of account on this occasion all argument in reference to my 
own system, lest it should be thought I have a personal motive for intro- 
ducing the subject of the Article in the JEncyclop^Bdia, I accept for the 
present Mr. Keith-Falconer's statement that by the words "somewhat 
bewildering system," he meant only, as he says, that he *' considered it a 
trifle intricate, considering its merits and results so fSeur as he could 
estimate them'* 

I do not notice the intervention of Mr. Sinker, in the Athericnun 
correspondence, on behalf of Mr. Keith> Falconer during the absence of the 
latter gentleman abroad. There is an old couplet in Gay's Fable of *' The 
Mastiffs ** beginning ** They who in quarrels interpose — ; ** you know their 
fate. I thi^ he rather damaged Mr. Keith-Falconer's case than im- 

p™'** '*• D18CU8810H. 

The Pbbsidbkt (Dr. Westby-Gibson) said that scarcely a word of the 
article in the Sncyclopadia comd be relied upon in reference to Timothy 
Bright^ 8 system. Mr. Keith- Falconer did not appear to understand how 
Bright applied his own methods ; consequently the article was very mis- 
leading. In regard to John Willis's anonymous book of 1602, the volume 
was discovered by him (Dr. Westby-Gibson) eight years ago in the British 
Museum, entered under " Art," and had been mentioned in the Society's 
Magazine, " Shorthand," four times since that period. The particular 
volume in the British Museum was one of 110 books purchased by that 
institution fifteen years ag^ from the collection of the late Mr. J. H. Lewis. 
This work of 1602 was quite different from the other works of Willis. It 
was a curious thing that Mr. J. H. Lewis had not mentioned it in any of 
the numerous memoranda he had left behind him, of which, through the 
courtesy of his son, Mr. A. L. Lewis, he (Dr. Westby-Gibson) had copies. 
It was also a remarkable fact that the late Mr. CorneUus Walford, who had 
the first choice of purchasing any of Mr. Lewis's collection, omitted to 
secure that particular volume, although it was in the written list of 
Mr. Lewis's books when offered for sale in 1872. Mr. Keith-Falconer 
wrote to him (Dr. Westby-Gibson) about the volume, and in reply he sent 
him an account of it and a copy of his prospectus proposing its republi- 
cation, besides some facts of personal history of Willis. That was three 
and a-half years ago. Rockwell alluded to the Bodleian copy of this 
hook in his Bibliogi*aphy, but not knowing it was John Willis's, and, in 
fact, only having a copy of its title-page he entered it under '^Art, &c.'' 
Mr. Keith-Falconer was, therefore, anticipated in his discovery of the 
Bodleian copy also. Mr. Keith-Falconer, in Notes and Queries, Oct. 16, 
1886, afterwards announced the discovery of the British Museum copy of 
the work which he had seen in the Bodleian Library, and had considered 
unique, but why could he not have added, " Dr. Westby-Gibson has informed 
me so-and-so ?" seeing that the information in Ifotes and Queries was 
derived from the facts he had furnished to Mr. Keith- Falconer. John 
Willis's first edition bearing his name was published in 1617, and was an 
entirely different book from the anonymous publication of 1602. The later 
work, published both in English and Latin, was only half the bulk of 
the first book, but far more practical in its teaching. There were six 
different characters in the alphabet. Without attempting to criticise the 
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article in respect of modem syvtemB, lie must agree that it was a y«ry 
QDsatis&ctory prodnctioii. 

Mr. J B. BtnrDBLL said he was himself vx a more extreme position in 
regard to the article than Mr. PocknelL That gentlenian complained that 
his system had been named bat not fairly described. He (Mr. BandeU) 
had invented two systems, one of which he believed to be the shortest and 
the other the simplest ever published, bat they had not been named at aH 
in the article in the Sucjfclopadia. At first sight it would appear he had a 
stronger ground of comphunt against the writer of the article, but as it 
seem^ that the systems named had been described, not according to the 
opinion of the author of the article after original researches, but by means of 
criticisms already passed on them by Mr. Isaac Pitman and Mr. T. A. 
Beed, he was doubtless better off in being ignored altogether by the writer 
than in having his systems treated upon; therefore his individual complaint 
must fall to the ground, but the Shorthand Society would be doing a 
beneficial work for the public by making it known, if it should prove to 
be so, that the article in the JEncyelopadia Britanmea was one that did 
not maintain the high reputation of the Sneyelcp€Bdia. It appeared that 
the articln ** Shorthand" had been written by a strong partisan of one system, 
and by a gentleman who had not had time or inclination to go into the 
subject so thoroughly as the importance of the great work in wMch it had 
appeared would have justified. If the publishers of the Encyelopcedia had 
adopted the other course — if, knowing that there was this Society, com- 
prising some influential members known for their love of research, they had 
written to the President, the Societv would have been able to nominate some 
impartial person who could have given a fair historical sketch of the art ; 
but another course had been adopted, and he thought, so far as he could 
form an opinion, that the article was open to the charge of partiality. 
They did not go to an EncvclopcBdia to find a treatise on " Phonography/' 
but to find a description oj; the nature of the science of Shorthand and its 
history. If the Society agreed with the suggestion he had thrown out he 
thought it would prove advantageous that it should be made public. 

Mr. T. A. Rbed said it was not necessary that he should endeavour to 
vindicate Mr. Keith-Falconer for his article in the Encyclopedic^, It wai| 
of course, open to criticism, and there might be some errors in it here and 
there, but there were few articles of which that might not be said. He 
was chiefiy concerned in what might be called Mr. Keith-Falconer's 
plagiarism, for if they called a spade a spade plagiarism was what 
Mr. Keith-Falconer had been guilty of in Mr. Focknell's opinion. He did 
not think it necessary to refer to those parallel passages in which Mr. 
Keith-Falconer's remarks were compared with observations m the Phonetic 
Journal. He should be sorry to make a charge of plagiarism against 
Mr. Keith-Falconer on the foundation of a little similarity here and there. 
It seemed to him that a good deal of sensitiveness was exhibited on the 
part of persons who imagined that their works had been copied by others. 
They had seen that feeling exhibited lately in regard to some passages 
extracted from the story of " She" as compared with other passages extracted 
from Moore's ** Epicurean" published many years ago. He confessed that 
in that case he failed to see the parallelism, and thought the charge of 
plagiarism fell to the ground, and he could not help feeling that in the 
case of this article from the Encyclopcedia there was a waot of parallelisin 
in the instances given. He might say that Mr. Keith-Falconer sent him 
a proof of the article before it appeared, and cidled his attention to the fact 
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that he had appropriated here and there sentences of his .(Mr. Reed's) which 
appeared to him to express his own idea, and hoped that he (Mr. Beed) 
would not consider that a little literary theft of that description was very 
serious. He (Mr. Reed) did not think he should have recognised the 
words as his own without being directed to them, but if he had done so 
it would not have occurred to him to be in the least degree sore in con- 
sequence. A person writing history would naturally read other histories 
and g^ to the "authorities'" for yerification. Mr. Eeith-Falconer had 
stated that he had read all the books he had named, and convinced himself 
of his aecnracy, but he had not quite succeeded if Mr. Pocknell was right. 
He (Mr. Reed), however, did not suppose Mr. Keith- Falconer to be capable 
of making tliat statement unless he had done his best to verify his statements. 
It was not necessary that he (Mr. Reed) should vindicate Mr. Keith- 
Falconer in respect to the whole article, but he wished to say that he 
entirely acquitted him of anything like plagiarism in regard to his (Mr. 
Beed's) own writings. He could find only one sentence of his in which* 
for a few lines, Mr. Keith-Falconer had taken the exact words. In regard 
to the first book of John Willis which Mr. Keith-Falconer discovered in 
the Bodleian Library, Mr. Keith-Falconer sent him a copy of the alphabet, 
and said he thought he had come upon a very original discovery. He 
replied to him at once that the same thing had been discovered by Dr« 
Westby-Gibson in the British Museum some years back, and advised him 
to put himself in communication with that gentleman. 

I'he Pbesident : I had already twice written to him on the subject. 
Mr. T. A. Reed, continuing, said that Mr. Keith- Falconer was told by 
the publisher of the Encyclop<Bdia to write six and a-half pages^ and 
supposed that whatever he wrote somebody would have discovered that he 
should have written something else. However, that was a matter between 
Mr. Keith-Falconer and Mr. Pocknell, Dr. Westby.Qibson, and others. 
Mr. Rundell also appeared to have a grievance, but for himself he dis- 
claimed any sensitiveness, and must express his satisfaction generally with 
the article, and certainly not dissatisfaction with it. 

Mr. J. B. Rundell observed that he had not expressed any personal 
grievance whatever. He had guarded himself against passing any opinion 
oa the article, but he had said that if this Society came to the con- 
clusion that the article was not a creditable monograph it would do a 
public service by stating so. 

Mr. E. Guest thoroughly endorsed Mr. Rundeirs sentiments, and 
thanked God that "Compendious Shorthand" had not been mentioned in the 
article in the Encyclopcedia, To be damned -either by faint praise or by 
reflected criticism would have been a distinct injury. Not having been men- 
tiuned, he could not, and did not, complain, but if the critics were right 
who had pronounced a judgment upon " Compendious Shorthand," then 
the Public had some right to complain. He thought there was some 
ground for the contention that Mr. Pocknell had urged, that for an Bncy- 
olopcBdia, that had to cover the ground for some thirty years hence, to 
follow a plan which seemed opposed to common sense — viz., to prefer anti- 
quated and ancient authorities rather than the results of scientific and 
modem research, was not what one was entitled to expect in an article 
that was to iitand as authoritative for a generation in so important a pub- 
lication as the EncyclopcBdia Britawnica. Some one had been good enough 
to point out in the Jourmalist that '* Compendious Shorthand" was blotted 
out from the names of the works mentioned in the IlncycUypadia. Of 
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that he would uj nothing more. Bnt though Mr. Pocknell had brmgbt 
forward in his Paper a rather long bill of erron it would be extremely 
eaaj to add to them. Other sinB than those mentioned in the Paper had 
been committed — sins both of omission and commission. They woold 
find a reference in the Paper, thongh it had not been dwelt npon, to the 
two Willis's — John and Edmond — and Edmond Willis's alphabet was 
stated to be ** hardly an improvement" npon that of his namesake. If 
that was a specimen of Mr. Keith-Falconer's best work, then everybody 
wonld refuse to credit him wiUi any scientific knowledge of the principle 
of counting the value of alphabetic signs or groups of Shorthand signs. 
Had Mr. Keith-Falconer read some of the earlier numbers of the Magazine 
of this Society he would have found an attempt to compare by numerical 
valuation some of the early alphabets, and would have found something 
either to accept or condemn in those valuations, which if correct were 
important, and if wrong ought to be denounced. On that principle, 
taking the alphabet of John Willis of 1617, as we must now date it 
instead of saying 1602, of Edmond Willis of 1618, the aggregate nume- 
rical value of the eight most important consonants in each alphabet stood 
as follows :— John Willis, 94; Edmond Willis, 560 If that was only 
" hardly an improvement" then no inventor could ever hope to improve 
an alphabet of any predecessor. Mr. Keith-Falconer had mentioned seven 
svstems only as "strictly phonetic," and had included Towndrow (1831) in 
the list. If he had desired to select the most unpbonetic system of tiie 
past 100 years he could not have hit upon a better example, for Towndrow 
placed in one group p^ th, x, and in another group b, I, s, q, and wh. Mr. 
Keith-Falconer was nearly as far off exactnees in saying that Tiffin (1750) 
and Lyle (1762) were phonetic, for Tiffin had a group ff, I, o, r, and 
another q, u, v, to, whilst Lyle grouped s, m, w^ d, p, and q. In 
another part of the article Mr. Keith-Falconer stated on the authority of 
some one else — a reflected statement — that the circle or ring for « was first 
used by Mason, but it was first used forty years prior to that by Farthing 
(1654), who doubtless got the notion from the Greek sigma us^ by Witt 
in 1630. In another part the writer of the article referred to the omis- 
sion of vowels from "the ABO systems" as their "gravest defect" 
But why call them "A B C systems r * Was A a vowel, or not ? If 
that was a defect what was to be said for the more modern system of 
*• Pitman's Phonography," in which they were told only one vowel was 
required to be written in twenty-five words ? Why, therefore, call the old 
systems ** A B C systems" when the majority of them used more vowels 
than were found necessary in the present geometrical systems ? Then in 
another place the authors of the article spoke of "^A" as " barbarous." 
He did not pretend to know what was Mr. Keith-Falconer's idea of "bar- 
barous," but it was usually understood to be something "foreign." Was 
"^A" foreign to the language P If not, could it be called " barbarous ?" 
Tlien, again, the writer of the article spoke of " Bell's too-elaborate clas- 
sification" of vowels. That point had been dwelt on by Mr. Pocknell to 
some extent. He might add tiiat the other vowel which Pitman's " Phono- 
graphy" did not use, but which Bell used, was the commonest vowel in 
the language, and in any European language ; and though there was no 
special sign for this vowel sound in the common English idphabet, neither 
was there a special sign for ch or ng. But the addition of a vowel sign in 
a Shorthand alphabet simply because it was not in the common alphabet 
seemed to the writer of the article making the vowel sounds too elaborate— 
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a rery curioas kind of logic ! Beferring to foreign systems, Mr. Keith« 
Falconer liad made a remarkable omission — ^the more remarkable because 
it bore out the charge brought against him, and so fully shown in Mr. 
Pockneirs Paper, that he bad slavishly followed the authority of others, 
and apparently avoided referring to anything which would show original 
research. Mr. Keith* Falconer made no mention of Jacques Cossard 
(1651). Cossard, it was true, had no influence on the subsequent French 
authors, and eventually they followed the English system of Samuel 
Tsylor (1786). His work became buried in the Bihliotheque Natiomale of 
Paris, where a unique copy exists ; but he (Mr. Guest) believed that it had 
some influence in England on Byrom (1739) and Macaulay (1747) in 
constructing their systems. Between the time of Taylor (1786) and Pit- 
man (1837) two names only were mentioned in the article — Lewis and 
Moat---but two systems could hardly give an adequate idea of the history 
of the art from 1786 to 1837. 

Mr. H. BioHTEft remarked that Mr. Keith-Falconer had received some 
assistance from him, at the request of the latter, In the preparation of the 
notice of the German systems. 

Mr. T. A. Bbbd said it was only fair to remind the Society that Mr. 
Keith-Falconer was requested by the publisher of the Enoyclopmdia, not 
only to limit his article to six and a-half pages, but to give a general 
description of the chief systems of Shorthand and a fuller description 
of the one he considered to be the best. 

Mr. PocENBLL: Tes, but he has shown a bias. 

Mr. Guest : He was quite right to give to '* Phonography'' a majority 
of the space, but he omitted some most important modern systems, and did 
not mention certain principles which we think ought to be known to 
the generation now growing up. 

The Pbesidbnt (Dr. Westby-Gibson) said it was very remarkable 
that an article which was supposed to bring down the history of Short- 
hand to date, and must stand for another twenty or thirty years, made 
no mention of the projected International Shorthand Congress. 

Mr. T. A. Bbbd remarked that though he had criticised to some 
little extent what had been said on the Paper, yet he heartily recognised 
the great trouble and labour that Mr. Pocknell must have devoted to 
its preparation. It had led to an interesting discussion. 

Mr. Gbeathbbd seconded the vote of thanks, and, referring to the 
concluding part of the Paper, which quoted a communication to the 
AthencBum, suggested that a discourse would be interesting showing how 
far the chief former systems had approached or receded from the full 
phonetic basis which we were now accustomed to regard as correct. 

Mr. Pocknbll, in reply to the vote, said time would only permit of 
one or two observations, though many might be made on points raised in 
the discussion. No doubt, as Mr. Beed had said, the charge conveyed in 
the Paper was that of plagiarism, and he thought few could read the 
extracts from the works of Mr. Pitman in 1847 and Mr. Beed's of later 
date without coming to the conclusion that they were the authorities for 
the matter which Mr. Keith-Falconer had quoted^ not in substance in his 
own language, but verbally to a very large extent in theirs. So far as 
Mr. Reed's extenuation of Mr. Keith-Falconer went concerning his 
(Mr. Reed's) own language being used, that was a matter, of course, for 
him to acquiesce in or to blame as he pleased, but he had forgotten 
that there was another aspect of the case, and that was that in the public 
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Tiew of the article in the Encyclopedia BrUannica no two writers were 
justified in agreeing together that one might use the language of another 
without fully quoting such passages as had heen used, otherwise the public, 
who looked for an original article and for the writer's own thoughts and 
opinions, were deceived without heing able to protect themselves. He 
believed this view would be shared by all who understood the canons of 
literary propriety. He thought it unfortunate that — as had not been 
denied — an article which was expected to bring down the history of 
Shorthand to the present time should have said nothing of the history of 
the past five years — a period so replete with events in the Shorthand 
world that it had gained the appellation of the Days of Bevival. 

It should be noted that the above meeting and discussion (April 6th, 
1886) were held prior to the lamented death of the writer of the article in 
the EiicyclopcBdia. Mr. Keith-Falconer, whose whereabouts was not 
exactly known, as it was uncertain how long he would remain in Arabia, 
whither he had gone on a missionary enterprise, was invited to attend the 
meeting in the hope that he was then, or would in April be, at Cambridge. 
The following letter, received about the middle of May, and written a few 
days before his death at Aden, explains the reason of his absence : — 

" E. Pocknell, Esq. " Shaikh Othman, Aden, 3 May, 1887. 

** Dbab Sib, — Your letter of March 18 only reached me on April 26, 
and I do not know why it was not forwarded sooner. Owing to residence 
here it would have been impossible for me to fall in with your proposal 
had I been so inclined. But even if I had been in London at the time I 
do not think that I should have put in an appearance at the meeting. Yea 
have criticised rae in the Atherueum, and I have answered you, and I am 
satisfied. I have no inclination to prolong the cGscussion. 

" Faithfully yours, I. Keith-Falconxb. 



Thb seventh meeting of the sixth session of the Shorthand Society was 
held at the Victoria Chambers, 55, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday evening, 
4th May, 1887, Dr. Westbt-Gibson (President) in the chair. 

The following Paper was then read by its author : — 

JOHN BYROM AND HIS UNIVERSAL ENGLISH SHORTHAND. 

Bx Mb. a. W. Kitson, F.Sh,S. 

Regbet has often been expressed at the meetings of this Society that 
in regard to many Shorthand inventors but little is known of their private 
lives or of what manner of men they were. Fortunately, in the esse 
of John Byrom we have a large store of materials upon which to draw. 
He left a most interesting journal, a considerable number, of his letters 
have been preserved, and there are other records of the more active 
period of his life. As a poet his name would have been kept before us, 
and as a Shorthand inventor the system he devised will long preserve Mb 
memory. 

John Byrom was bom at Eersall Cell, near Manchester, on the 29th 
of February, 1691-2. His name appears in the register of Merchant 
Taylors* School in March, 1707. He was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on the 6th of July, 1708, was elected scholar in the following 
year, took his B.A. degree in 1712, and M.A. in 1715, and was elected 
Fellow of Trinity at Michaelmas, 1714. Two years afterwards he went 
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xm to the Continent, and for a time studied medicine at Montpelier. He 
was afterwards nsually called " Dr. Byrom," but he never took the M.D. 
degree. In 1718 he returned to London, and on the 14th of February, 
1720-1, he married his cousin, Elizabeth Byrom. About this marriage 
there is some discrepancy. Chalmers says : " Her father was extremely 
ayerse to the match, and when it took place without his consent refused 
the young couple any means of support, and as a means of supporting 
himself and his wife he had recourse to the teaching of Shorthand writing." 
His sister-in-law, however, writing on 18th February, 1720-1, says : " On 
Toesday last sister Elizabeth was married to Dr. Byrom, with the consent 
of father and mother." Whichever may have been the case, the marriage 
was a most happy one. The letters written by the husband during his 
absences in London give abundant proof of the complete sympathy between 
the two, their great affection for each other, and their love for their children. 

We are told that Byrom was fond of sitting in his study or his great 
parlour, surrounded by his wife and children, reading his books in their 
company and contributing to their amusement. The eldest daughter, 
Beppy, or Elizabeth, took up the study of Shorthand at the age of eight 
years, it being her childish ambition to become one of her father's steno- 
graphic brothers, and to be " sister in Shorthand" to her Aunt Fhcebe, 
Byrom's younger sister. 

It has pleased some of* Byrom's biographers to ascribe his resort to 
Shorthand teaching to the absolute necessity of supporting his wife and 
&mily, and to write of it as if it were a very lamentable thing to be 
driven to such a means of gaining a living. If we may judge from the 
fees charged by the teacher and the good social positions of the pupils, 
it would appear as if he had been rather attracted to the work than forced 
into it. He had not carried to completion his medical studies, and he 
wanted an avocation. He had taken up Shorthand with great zeal, and 
he was probably not the first, and certainly was not the last, man whom an 
accidental fancy had led to adopt a permanent profession. Happy is the 
sqnare man who under such circumstances drifts into the square hole. 

In the Life preceding the Collection of Poems by John Byrom, pub- 
lished in 1814, we are told that, ^* While at Cambridsre he had met with 
some sermons written in Shorthand, the theory of which he did not under- 
stand. By repeated attempts he had decyphered its characters and dis- 
covered its contractions. But, judging it to be immethodical, arbitrary, 
and inelegant in its construction, he had projected another most admirable 
tiystem, which, after numerous emendations, he had brought to a high 
d^ree of perfection. This, the product of ingenuity, he had accommo- 
dated to his own practice, and had proved its utility. Like an honourable 
man he now considered it no degradation to derive emolument from his 
own discovery. He accordingly assumed the of&ce of preceptor, and ini- 
tiated several respectable persons in Manchester in the principles of steno- 
graphy. The patronage which he received in his native town encouraged 
him to make an experiment in London. On visiting the metropolis his 
connections at the University and his early literary productions were 
serriceable in introducing him to the notice of many eminent persons, 
whose favour he further secured by his engaging manners and irreproach- 
able character. PupUs flocked to him in abundance, among whom he had 
the honour of numbering several of high rank and great influence. This 
auspicious beginning induced him to proceed, and for many years it was 
his practice to visit London in the winter months^ while there was the 
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greatest reiort of company in town, and to spend his snininers at Man* 
•hester, where his wife continned to reside." 

Opposition had arisen from other professors of stenography when Byrom 
first undertook the office of teacher. In elucidating the principles and 
superiority of his own method he occasionally adverted to the oUscurity 
and defects of other systems. Such a thin^, indeed, is not quite unknown 
in our own more enlightened time. Mr. Weston, who until Mr. Byrom 
appeared had heen reckoned at the head of his profession, inserted an 
advertisement in the public papers declaring the greater expedition of his 
own plan of writing, and cnallenged Mr. Byrom or any of his pupils to 
a trial of skill at an appointed time and place. Mr. Byrom took up the 
challenge, and proved to the satisfaction of all present at the tri^ the 
superior quickness and legibility of his own system, and was declared to be 
the victor. 

In Byrom's Journal, under date 9th June, 1725, he records that he 
called on Lord Lonsdale. " I was with him about an hour, and desired 
him to write something while he was in the country and send it to me to 
Bichard's Coffee-house, and I would write him back how he had writ 
wrong i he had my alphabet in his pocket, and made me mark the dotting 
tar v^x /^^ , and said he would study the alphabet in the country, and 
next winter go on in town. When I came away he put three guineas into my 
hand. M emorandum : the first money I received for teaching — three g^neas 
of Lord Lonsdale." This repetition of the amount helps us to appreciate 
the intense pleasure the teacher felt in reaping the first fruits of his laboura 

Throughout "The Private Journal and Literary Remains of John 
Byrom," edited by Canon Parkinson, and printed for the Chetham 
Society, there are constant references to the system of Shorthand, hit 
manner of making it known, and his terms for giving instruction. For 
instance, in the Journal, under date 24th April, 1725, there is the 
•ntry, " Went to Richard's ; while I was there Mr. John Clarke came to 
enquire for me, and said it was about Mr. West, who was resolved to learn 
Shorthand, and if I would not teach him would learn of Westou; I tdd 
him I should be glad to teach Mr. West if he would keep it a secret^ and 
X gave him to understand that my price was five guineas." 

Byrom not only taught his system but he put it to practical use* snd 
he alludes to note-taking on several occasions. On the 6th of December, 
I727f he records : " To Henley's, where I expected to hear of a curiooB 
invention from the Academy of Sciences No. 1, but it was all about tbe 
If arned divine Whiston. The man attending there would have hindered 
me from writing, saying that Henley desired it ; so I did not write word 
for word, nor yet forbear ; and the man conung often to me I told him I 
would write, and be brought me my shilling to go out, but I would not 
take it. I said, ' What rudeness you offer me, be it at your peril.' He 
said, ' What do you think I am here for ?' ' What care I ? What do you 
think I am here for ? I'm here to write, and shall write.' So when be 
found he could not prevent me he let me alone." 

In a letter to his wife (19th March, 1728), he says : ** I was at the 
House of Commons t' other day and wrote Shorthand from Sir R. Walpole 
and other famous speakers, for which I was told I had like to have been 
taken into custody, but I came away free.'* He subsequently took up the 
question of the right of the British public to be kept fully informed dTtbe 
proceedings in Parliament, and largely helped forward the movement 
which in course of time resulted in the admission of reporters into tbe 
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House to take, if neoessary, yeTbatim notes of the debates. If only as a 
pioneer in tbis good work John Byrom deserves to be remembered amongst 
the champions of the liberty of the Press. 

On Febmary 28th, 1726, at a meeting held at the " King's Arms/' with 
a yiew to form a Shorthand Society, John Byrom, at the end of a long 
speech npon Shorthand in general, speaks very modestly of his own system 
i& particnlar. 

An Act of Parliament was obtained by Mr. Byrom for the protection 
of hu work, of which the following is a copy : — 

"Anno decimo qninto Georgii II. Begis. An Act for securing to John 
Byrom, Master of Arts, the sole Bight of publishing, for a certain 
Term of Years, the Art and Method of Shorthand invented by him. 
'* Whereas, John Byrom, Master of Arts and Fellow of the Boyal 
Sodety, hath by long and stndions application invented and is willing to 
pablish a new Method of Shorthand by the uniform practice whereof, that 
uefal art, being reduced to the most easy» compendious, correct, and 
regular system, may be rendered more extensively serviceable to the 
Pablick : And whereas by an Act made in the Twenty-first Tear of the 
rei^ of King James the First intituled An Act concerning MonopolUt 
and Dispensations with penal Statutes and the forfeitures thereof, it is 
provided That the said Act shall not extend to any Letters patent or Grants 
of Privilege of, for, or concerning Printing : And whereas by an Act made 
in the Eighth year of the reign of Queen Anne intituled An Act for the 
Encouragemeni of Learning , by vesting the copies of Printed Boohs in the 
Authors or Purchasers of such Copies during the IHmes therein mentioned ; 
it is enacted that the authors of Books shall have the sole Right of Printing 
and Reprinting the same during the Terms by the said Act limited : And 
whereas, though the Inventors of Useful Arts deserve at least equal Encou- 
ragement^ yet the said John Byrom cannot, by the Authority of either of 
the said Acts, effectually secure to himself the Benefit of the said Invention, 
which is liable to be divulged surreptitiously and imperfectly otherwise 
than by Printing, and cannot conveniently be published by Printing only ; 
belt enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty, by, and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same That 
the said John Byrom, his Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, shall, 
from and after the Twenty-fourth day of June, one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two, have the sole Liberty and Privilege of publishing the method 
of Shorthand by him invented for the term of one and twenty years." 

Then follows the enactment of a penalty of £100 against any one 
teaching for hire Byrom*s system, or printing, etching, or selling anything, 
even the alphabet, without his consent. 

The above Act was the crowning reward of all the inventor's anxieties 
and a national testimony to the merits of the man, and, as things were 
then, of his system. Singular as the Act is, it is in nothing more than 
the fact that it seems to have been obtained without cost. Possibly the 
drcumstance that the Clerk of the House of Lords for the time being was 
a pnpil of John Byrom had something to do with chis. 

This statute places the author in an unique position amongst Shorthand 
inventors, and must frequently have been an object of envy on the part of 
iagenions men who have in various ways suifered from the want of such 
efficient protection. 
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On the death, without isBue, of his eldest brother, Edward, on 12th 
May, 1740, John Bjrom came into possession of his family estate. We 
are told by one of his biographers that " He now gave himself np to the 
enjoyment of domestic and social felicity, for which he had by nature an 
exquisite relish." He died, after a lingering illness, on 26th September, 
1763, at the age of seventy-two. 

Thomas Molineux gave to the world seven successive editions of Byrom's 
system in the years 1793, 1798, 1804, 1813, 1821, 1823. and 1825. It was 
the system which Dr. Rees chose for explanation in his Cyclop»dia artide^ 
"Stenography" (1819). In 1816, 1819, 1823, 1825, and 1834 modifies- 
tions of Byrom's system were published, and met with favour. It has not 
been able to hold its own amidst the fierce competition of the last half- 
century, and has ceased to be regarded as a living system, but of its 
beneficial influence upon methods devised since there cannot be a doubt. 

The inventor did not himself absolutely finish any part of the treatise 
for the Press, but he had committed the whole method to writing and had 
made sufficient progpress in drawing it up in form to show perfectly the 
plan upon which he intended to proceed. From manuscripts communicated 
by his family after his death, there was published in 1767 at Manchester 
*• The Universal English Short-hand, or the way of writing English in the 
most easy, concise, regular, and beautiful manner ; applicable to any other 
language, but particularly adjusted to our own.** 

In constructing the system, we are told that Dr. Byrom ** consulted 
everything that could be procured either in print or manuscript which had 
been written upon the subject.*' The result was, that in the execution of 
his plan he prescribed to himself the following rules : 1. That aU the 
simple sounds should be denoted by the shortest and simplest strokes. 2. 
That the marks which were the shortest and easiest to be formed should 
be assigned to the commonest letters. 3. That the letters which most 
frequently occurred together should be denoted by the marks which were 
most easily joined. 4. That all the marks of which any word was com* 
posed should be written without taking off the pen or permitting any of 
them to rise above or sink below two parallel lines, within which the 
writing shoidd be always regularly confined. Lastly^ that all the rules of 
abbreviation should be founded upon the properties of the language and 
expressed by the letters of the alphabet unly, without admitting any 
arbitrary marks for that or any other purpose. 

The full and clear explanation of the application of Shorthand 
material to the formation of his alphabet proves that the author devoted 
a great deal of thought to the subject. As the result, he adopts the 
following scheme: — 

I < ^l^ g f ** 

^ P / r \ fr 

(^ d y h '^ h 

o— g f ^ / X \ y 

SS ch ") j /> I ^ I 

The duplicate marks for ft, 2, and th facilitated easy junction. 
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He thos arranges his vowels, each of which is a simple dot:- 
ftt the beginning of the consonant, e at the end of the &r8t quarter, 
i at the end of the second quarter, o at the end of the third quarter, 
and « at the end of the consonant. Between two consonants a and e 
can only be placed 'after the first, « and o only before the second, i 
short after the first, and i long before the second. 

With regard to the consonants having a twirl attached, the circle is 
always made at the beginning of any letter, with the exception of 

J / ( /^ /^, when they will join better upwards. All perpen- 
dicular and inclined letters are begun from the top. 

Provision is made for adding to the power of a consonant by giving 
it a certain significance according to its position individually or in oom« 
bination — e.g., t standing alone expresses the commonest particle in the 
language of which it is the initial — the; placed unjoine4 before other 
characters it expresses the commonest prefix of which it is the initial — 
UrcuM ; at the end of an outline it signifies the commonest termination of 
which it is the principal letter — ity. 

The value of position — ^first place, second place, and third place — 
between the lines is fully recognised as affordmg help in indicating the 
nature of omitted vowels. 

Dr. Byrom wasted the principle of halving his consonants for the 
most useful purposes, and merely directs that ^the letters are some- 
times for greater convenience made of half size and two of them 
included in the parallels." 

In order to secure easier junctions he permits ^ to be occasionally used 
for th when the latter is half-sized ; oh for g (soft), h for g (hard), eh 
for ch, and (with more risk) p tor d m the combination %d. 

The omission of a final sjUable (most frequently **%ng*') is indicated 
bj a separate short dash. 

The second part of the book treats very ftilly of abbreviations. The 
author recognises the value of phraseography, and gives many examples 
in the case of words which frequently occur in the same succession. 

To secure rapidity in writing he recommends that the first syllable 
only of long words should be written with as many dots (if only one 
syllable, with a dash) annexed as there are syllables wanting, and in 
many cases he permits the dots to be omitted, especially if tiie words 
do not begin with common prefixes. 

The author advocates the omission of words when speed requires it, 
and g^ves rules for deciding the kind of words which may thus be left 
out. This practice may answer in the case of men of experience and 
judgment, but it is quite unsuited to writers in general. We all know 
how ingenious people can be in suggesting the meaning of words which 
are actually written, and how often these suggestions are incorrect ; but 
how much greater is the risk of error when the guess is made as to the 
meaning of a hiatus. It is all very well to say that a particular word is 
the only one that could possibly fit in, but some transcribers with active 
imaginations would in any case suggest at least a dozen words which 
would fill up the blank as conveniently as the true word. 

By joining the consonants in a manner somewhat different to that 
adopted in tracing the outline of a word each particular mark is made to 
denote a complete word. Dots are placed in various positions to indicate 
the omission of syllables, and in the case of phrases of the more common 
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preporitioiii» Ac^ aIio to denote the repetition of noan^ a4J6ctiTe8| or 
adverbs connected by a conjunction. 

Many of the rules having reference to the abbreviation of ontlines 
would greatlv aeaiat in the attainment of speed, and yet the system as 
left by its anthor is not adapted to rapid writing. It is ^e that in regard 
to all methods it is the ability of the practitioner and not the merits of 
the system (beyond a certain limit) npon which will depend the rapidity 
of the writing and the accuracy of the transcribing, and in different hands 
the most varied results may he obtained. Nevertheless it is allowable to 
see that the test of merit must be the average utility of a system employed 
by all sorts and conditions of men. Applying such a test to Byrom's 
Universal English Shorthand, it must be said that, notwithstanding all its 
undoubted exceUenoies, it was unsoited to the work of reporting. For 
the slower purposes of the student^ the diary-keeper, the correspondent^ 
and others, it was better than its predecessors, and, if one may be per- 
mitted to say so, than many of the systems which have since been brought 
under the notice of tJie public In a document signed by a large number 
of Byrom's students and admirers occur the words, " It is not yet known 
what is the utmost expedition to which a person may arrive in it by practice^ 
for it is at present confined to a few." Considering the high price charged 
for tuition and the secrecy imposed upon students, it is not surprising that 
it was confined to a few. Had a more liberal method of dissemination 
been adopted and sugg^tions for improvement invited, and if approved 
after experiment carried out, results similar to those which have been 
attained in a system invented just fifty years ago might have been arrived 
at in Dr. Byrom*s Universal English Shorthand. £1 the preface to the 
work it is said that " the publication of Mr. Weston's method occasioned 
Mr. Byrom to reconsider and retouch his own." It is to be regretted 
that, induced by further reasons, he did not continue to "retouch" his steno- 
graphy until he had brought it to the highest point of perfection, not only 
for private use but for the work of practical reporting. He was by hu 
mathematical training while at Cambridge University peculiarly fitted to 
work out improvement in an art in which geometry forms a la^e ingre- 
dient. The method mav not be adapted to very fast writing, but it has 
great merits, and it is just possible that but for the windfall which gave 
him other things to think of, other duties to perform, he would bavs 
continued to elaborate it until it became a really universal system adspted 
to all kinds of work. What was his gain may have been our loss — who can 
tell ? However it may be, the system he devised will always be interesting 
as marking an era in the history of Shorthand. 

DiscFssioir. 

Dr. WsSTBT-GiBSOK (the President) said one of the most singular 
things in connection with Byrom's system was that he obtained an Act of Par* 
liament to protect it. Yet he did not publish it during his life ; he kept it in 
MS., and was continually altering it, so that it would have been difficult 
to prove what his system was. Had Byrom gone on to publication he 
might probably have done a g^reat deal more with it. The system really 
only became known when Molineux published in 1793 an abridgment (a 
the expensive work brought out in 1767 by Byrom's executors, and through 
that cheaper edition it then became popular. In 1748 Byrom wrote letters 
to the Royal Society in reference to proposals for a universal language by 
Mr. Lodwiek and a Short hiind scheme by Mr. Jeake. It was to be re- 
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gretted that he did not perfect his system, as it would have superseded the 
extraordinary Shorthand known as Jeremiah Bich s (really Cartwright*s), 
in which letters were written by a few persons even to the present time. 
Byrom was an exceedingly worthy man, but when he got money on his 
brother*s death he seemed to have let the system go and cared no further 
aboat it. In him we had an instance of '^ good intentions" which did not 
result in half their value to the world that they might have done had he 
l)een more active. He was fond of good living, and enjoyed social plea- 
sures. He started a Shorthand Society for the followers of his own system. 
If that Society had lasted great advantage might have resulted from it, 
and many of our famous inventors of the present day would doubtless 
have been anticipated. Taylor followed on the lines of Byrom in regard 
to looped characters, of which Byrom had so many, but Taylor took care 
that the loops might be written on either side of his characters, and so 
increased the speed at which his system might be written. 

Mr. £. POOKNBLL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Kitson for his 
Fbper. He called attention to the fact that Byrom's scheme of pairing 
and grouping his letters showed that he had a phonetic basis for his 
aystem, though in assigning the characters to the letters he failed to satisfy 
his theory. If any one would compare this scheme of paired and grouped 
letters with those communicated to the Boyal Society, and published 
in the Philosophical Transactions in answer to Mr. Lodwick and Mr. 
Jeake, they would see a great resemblance, and they would, moreover, 
find that Byrom was perfectly familiar with fdl the phonetic arrangements 
of his own language and some others. 

Mr. Hfoh Jahbs, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that in 
Byrom's system one could perceive a great deal of the foundation of 
Mr. Pitman's method. He suggested whether the pairing of the letters 
phonetically had not given Mr. Pitman a hint.* He also noted that 
Byrom adopted position for his vowels, and that also was a principle 
in Mr. Pitman's " Phonography." It was interesting to know that Byrom 
established a Shorthand Society. This present Society was, therefore, an 
instance of history repeating itself. 

The Pbbsidbnt said Byrom's Society was for his own system only, 
very different from our Shorthand Society. He further said it was 
interesting to see Byrom pairing the consonants as he did. Byrom 
Appeared to have regarded that principle much more than his predecessors 
had done. His argument against Lodwick was directed against a scheme 
which proposed to express all words by eight or twelve characters, and 
Byrom exposed the absurc]Uty of such a system, which would have the same 
characters for cat as for Qod, for fig as for huch. Some of Lodwick's 
characters would stand for thirty different words, of course leading to no 
end of blunders. Byrom had evidently studied the peculiarities of the 
English language, and might have done a great deal more for Shorthand 
had he published his system and perfected it during his life. His 
system had duplicate signs for A, no, j, and sh, with loops at the end. 
He also had a character for zh^ which was very remarkable for that period. 
His daughters and his wife learned his Shorthand, but amongst the Romans 
it was recorded by Ammianus Marcellinus that even servant-maids could 
write Shorthand. David Schwenter, about 1640, recorded in a German 

* Mr. Pitman's " Stenographic Sonndhand" is stated to be based on Walker's 
Principles of Speech attached to Walker's Dlotionary. Tbe phonetic resemblance 
of consonants and all the different vowel sounds are given in that dietionary.^En. 
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work tltat" There was a system of Shorthand in England written verj 
swiftly— even women wrote it and wrote it well. He (Dr. Westby- 
Qibson) mentioned this becanse there were lady members of the Society 
present, and he was glad to see the g^wing interest in England taken in 
Shorthand by the ladies. 

Mr. GoFB : Byrom's Shorthand joomals were translated by a lady. 

The PRBSiDBirT : I think Byrom must have taken advantage of all the 
systems published during his time. He is said to have left a library of 
160 or aOO Shorthand volumes. 

Mr. EiTSON, in acknowledg^g the vote, siud that Byrom's life was a 
most interesting one. His letters and journals had been published by the 
Chetham Society in three quarto volumes, and if republished in a cheap 
form would be a most interesting book. His manner of thinking came 
out in those letters. His mode of expression was quite gashing. He 
seemed to be an extremely amiable and good fellow — ^moral, and pious, 
and good. His natural abilities were pfood, and his acquired abilities 
better. He was, moreover, a good linguist, which doubtless helped him in 
constructing his system on sound principles, though as regards the 
system there seemed to be too much angularity about the outlines to give 
one the impression that it could be written at great speed. 

Mr. FooENBLii : There is a writer of the system in " The Gallery.*^ 

Mr. EiTSON : Then his system was still '* marching on.'' Byrom was 
fitted to be a pioneer of Shorthand, .but was utterly opposed, like some 
existing monitors, to the presence of rivals like James Weston. If 
Byrom had remained a struggling man his system would doubtless have 
been all the better, and then probably we should not now be bothered 
with so many systems to give us anxiety. 

Thb eighth meeting of the sixth session of the Shorthand Society was 
held at the Victoria Chambers, 55, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday evening, 
1st June, 1887* Dr. Wbstbt-Gibson (President) in the chair. 

Miss Caroline Squire, Bamsley, was elected an Associate. 

Mr. Arthur J. Cook presented to the Library of the Society foor 
volumes of the ''Phonographic Examiner" and one volume of the 
*- Phonographic Correspondent." 

A Paper on Mr. Neville's new system, called Scientific Shorthand, was 
then read by its author. The report is postponed. 

ANNUAL MEETINa, 1887. 

Thb sixth annual general meeting was held at 65, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C., on June 29th, Dr. Wbstby-Gibson (President) in the chair. 
The Hon. Sec. (Mr. H. H. Pestell) read the following report : — 

Ankttal Bbpobt, 1886-7. 

The Council have the pleasure of submitting their sixth Report. 

During the year eighteen members have been elected, leaving the 
number of members on the books at 195. 

The Council again have to regret that many members are in azcear 
with their subscriptions, and would earnestly impress on those concerned 
that, the usefulness of the Society depending greatly on its publications* 

* There are three writers, Doyle, I^ymond, and Oawtress.— Eo. 
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these cannot be issued punctually unless the members also pay their con- 
tribatioDS with regularity. It is hoped that the next application from the 
Treasurer will be promptly respond^ to by each member. It is unjust 
that the whole burden of keeping the Society in active operation should 
depend on a few members whilst others reap the same advantages without 
payment. 

The forthcoming International Congress in September has occupied 
the attention of manyjmembers of the Society who are on the Congress 
Committee, acting in conjunction with others in both the denartinents — 
the Tercentenary of Modem Shorthand and the Jubilee of Mr. Isaac 
Pitman's Shorthand (Phonography). The Council regret that the sub- 
•scriptions have not reached a higher sum, but now that the celebration of 
the Queen's Jubilee has piassed they hope that during the next three 
months Shorthand-writers of all systems will heartily co-operate to make 
the International Congress a conspicuous success. 

During the year an article on Shorthand in the ilncyctoptBctta 
Sritanniea has attracted much attention as well as criticism. A Paper 
on the subject was read before this Society in April, and will be embodied 
in the Magazine of the Society^ ** Shobthand/' The Council regret that 
the writer of the article, the Hon. Ion G. N. Keith-Falconer, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Lord Almoner's Beader of Arabic at 
Cambridge, (Sed of heart disease* it may be said prenaaturely, at the age of 
thirty-one, at Aden, where he had undertaken missionary labours under 
the auspices of the Free Church of Scoitiland. 

The Papers read before the Society duj*ing the past year have been 
of considerable merit and interest, but in view of the forthcoming 
Congress some subjects have been withheld from the Society, to be read 
before the larger assembly. 

The entertainment of the members of the Society at the residence of 
Mr. James Clarke (Vice-President), at Caterham, at the anniversary last 
year, was duly aclmowledged by a vote of thanks at the first meeting of 
the Society fculowing — ^viz., in November. The Council greatly regret the 
indi^sition of Mr. Clarke, and trust his recovery to h^th will not be 
long delayed. 

The Council observe with sUtisfiustion that Shorthand has been the 
subject of frequent articles and letters in the Press generally since the 
promulgation of the idea of a Con&;ress, and trust that not the least of the 
advantages to be derived from the International gathering will be the 
drawing of public attention in a stiU greater degree to the importance and 
Qsefulness of the art. 

During the year the following new Shorthand systems have been 
published: — "Script Phonography." Davies's "Sonography." A new 
edition has appeared of Janes* '* Phonetic Shorthand." 

A large number of both new and old alphabets have been during the 
piMt few months published in the Journalist, besides biographical notices 
of many of the old Shorthand authors. 

The publication of Dr. Westby-Gibsons contemplated *' History of 
Shorthand'* has been deferred for the present, owing to his engagement 
on the " Bibliog^phy*' (a distinct work), which is now in the press and 
announced for publication by Messrs. Isaac Pitman and Sons. This work, 
which will exhibit the self-denying labours of the President of the Society 
for 1886-7, will, it is beUeved, be the most comprehensive of its class. 

Dr. Westby-Gibson, notwithstanding his recent arduous labours, has 
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oontiiined to conduct the Magazine of the Society, " Shobthakd," with 
his accnstomed ability. 

The aadited balance-sheet was then read by Mr. J. G. Petrie, the Hon. 
Treasurer. The report was adopted without discussion. 

The following ofSoers and Council for the session of 1887-8 were then 
elected without opposition : — 

President — W. H. Gumey-Salter. 

Ptat Presidents— Cornelius Walford, F.S.S., F.I.A (deceased), Thonus 
Allen fieed, Edward Pocknell, Dr. John Westby-Gibson. 

Vice-Presidents — Lord George Hamilton, M.P., P. S. Macliver, Prof. 
Everett, Isaac Pitman, J. G. Petrie, James Clarke. 

Council— J. E. Bailey, J. B. Bundell, T. Wright, M. H. Lowe, E. A. 
Cope, A. W. Eitson, A. L. Lewis, A. J. Cook, H. James, A. B. Sparkhall, 
W. Mnllins, J B. Keene, H. Sweet, M.A., J. Lecky, E. Guest. 

Hon. Treasurer — J. G. Petrie. Hon. Secretary — H. H. PestelL Hod. 
Librarian — Hugh James. Hon Foreign Secretary — A. W. Eitson. 

Mr. W. H. Gubnet-Salteb said he felt it an honour to be elected to 
follow so distinguished a President as Dr. Westby-Gibson. The Society 
had had at its head gentlemen of experience and of greater knowledge it 
the early systems of Shorthand than he could lay claim to. At the same 
time what little he could do to uphold the traditions of the Society he 
should be glad to do. He was glad to have witnessed at former meetings 
such harmony prevailing, and such a real intention of discussing Shorthand 
subjects with a view to practical progress. He would do his utmost to 
continue that feeling in the members of the Society, and should be sony 
to see it made the arena of strife. Fortunately &ey were all far from 
that at present. He would ask the members to pass a vote of thanks to 
their late President, who had devoted so much of his time in collecting the 
mass of information which he continually placed at the service of this 
Society, and who while he had filled the chair had continued to fill also 
the office of Editor of the Society's Magazine. They had all known him 
now sufficiently long to pass the vote wifJi warmth and cordiality. 

Mr. Petbib seconded the vote of thanks, which was unanimously passed. 

The PAST-PBBSiDBirT (Dr. Westby-Gibson) said he had felt a 'pleasure 
in the services he had rendered so long as he had enjoyed heidth and 
strength, but his bodily strength was failing him very much of late, chiefly 
from overwork in endeavouring to finish his "History of Shorthand/ 
which he had been compelled to relinquish and take up his " Bibliography 
of Shorthand" (a distinct work) instead. He had never earned money by 
Shorthand. All he did for Shorthand was from his love for the thing. It 
was an art which since he was eight years of age had had great attraction 
for him, and years had not diminished his desire to study its history and 
development. Some people cavilled at research and all its dry-as-dnst 
surroundings, but he had realised many pleasures in raking together 
materials for a Bibliography of Shorthand such as he was engaged upon, 
and which he had bound himself to complete by August next in time for 
the Shorthand Congress — pleasures which were little thought of by the 
world. Those materials had been collected during twelve or thirteen 
years to the latest date, and the difficulty of picking them out of his MS. 
books, arranging them, and verifying every item afresh for a published 
work, had been excessive. He hoped, however, notwithstanding all this 
labour and the demand on his time by the Congress, that he shoidd be able 
to do something for the Society, under the auspices of his successor. 
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At the eighth meeting of the sixth seBsion of the Shorthand Society 
held at the victoria Ghamhen, 55, Chancery Lane, on the Ist of June 
1887, Mr. James Neville (Hon. Treasurer of the Shorthand-writers 
AjBsodation) read a Paper on his new System, called " Scientific Short- 
luuid." The report was postponed, as stated in Shobthand, October, 1887, 
p. 158. As his work on the subject, entitled *' Scientific Shorthand, based 
on Syllabic Indication (Wallis, 238^ Brixton Boad, S.W.)," has since been 
published, it has been decided that a more complete exposition of the 
system should be given by him to the Shorthand Society at another 
meeting held early in 1888. The later report and discussion will, therefore, 
be substituted and recorded in due course in a fature number of this 
magazine. 

Sbtenth Ssssiok, 1887-88. 

The opening meeting of the seventh session of the Shorthand Society 
WIS held lit the Victoria Chambers, 55, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday 
evening, Novembei 2nd, 1887, W. H. GuitNBY Saltbs, Esq., President, 
in the chair.. 

The following members were elected : — 

Fellows — W. Gumey Angus, 26, Abingdon Street, S.W. ; — Benscher, 
44a, Fore Street, E.C. ; D. S. Davies, Carmarthen ; J. 0. Moor, Newctutle 
Jowmal, Sunderland; H. H. Tolcher, 10, Quality Court; W. Boscawen 
Wright, 2, Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 

Associates — J. H. Barber, 19, Wilton Street, Stoke Devenport ; T. H. 
Millard, 9, Moss Grove, Liverpool. 

Foreign Associates — Dom Vicar Joseph Alteneder, Passau, Bavaria; 
Herr Max B&ckler, Berlin ; Dr. Dreinhcef er, Berlin. 

The following works were received as gifts to the Library, and thanks 
voted to the respective donors : — 

Dr. Gladstone — "Spelling Beform," by Dr. Gladstone. Professor 
Everett— " Shorthand," by Professor Everett, 1851. J. W. Sloan— 
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Bavies — ^"Sonography," by D. 8. Davies. A. B. Browne — Browne's 



''Faults, &c., of Phonography." A. Gottschling— <* Gottechling's Phono- 
graphy." J. Neville— "Scientific Shorthand,^' 

"Phonetic Shorthand." E. PockneU—" Shorthand Celebrities," by E. 
Pocknell. " Phonographic Basis of English Shorthand," by E. PocknelL 
"Catalogue of Congress Exhibition," by E. Pocknell and F. H. Valpy. 
'* Extract from Registers of St. Chad, Saddleworth," containing Shorthand 
notes (Photograph). T. A. Beed—" Chapter in the Early History of 
Phonography," by T. A. Beed. E. J. Nankivell— " Beporter^s Magannfi»" 
Vols. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. " Ivanhoe,'' in 3 vols. (Phonography). 

A copy of Dr. Westby-GKbson's "Bibliography of Shorthand" was 
purchased by the Society. 

The PsBBiDiCNT then delivered his opening address, entitled : 

UESULTS OP THE INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND CONGRESS. 

It seems fitting that the Shorthand Society, which did so much through 
its members to promote the recent Congress, and may be said to be carrying 
on, in its ordinary life, nearly the same work, should, while the event is 

[''SvoBiBAVD," No. 29.— Janitaiy, 1888.] 
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fresh in oar memories, review the incidents and coant ap the gains of that 
not inoonsiderahle enterprise* Those gains have probably been ahready 
summed up, mentally at least, by each of ns, and oar reckonings mast 
vary somewhat according to the particular topics in which we are chiefly 
interested. I have the satisfaction of knowing that my summary, for which 
I have been obliged to depend largely on memory, will be corrected or sup* 
plemented, where necessary, in the sabsequent discussion. It is imposnble, 
in the short time allotted to me, to give the substance of the many interest- 
ing Papers and discussions to which we listened ; as to most of them, I 
can do little more than remind you that they will be found at large in the 
Transactions. 

No result of the Congress can compare in importance with the 
fSftct of the Congress itself. It was the first time that Shorthand- 
writers, using various systems and belonging to various nationalities, 
practising the art in the most diverse ways — some in Parliaments, others 
m Courts of Law, others at the desk, had come together to discuss matters 
of common interest bearing upon Shorthand itself and its many appli- 
cations. The difficulties in the way of such a gathering were considerable, 
but they were overcome, and to measure our success we have only to 
remember the dismal prophecies which were to be heard before the event. 
Candid friends reminded us of the battles of the systems, of professional 
jealousies, of rivalries of authors, of personal feuds, of the prejudices and 
the bigotries which have seldom ceased in the Shorthand world. To judge 
from the descriptions which one read in leading articles and heard in 
conversation, one might have imagined that it was proposed to bring all the 
animaU of the Zoological Gardens into the same cage. Well, the Congress 
met. It was a really International Congress on the broadest basis. OM 
systems and new, English and foreign, inventors and critics — ^practitioners 
of the art in all its varied applications were represented, but peace and 
harmony prevailed without a discordant note — where "furious passionate- 
ness" (to use the words of the Timet leader) had been predicted, there was 
"sweetness and light." How far this happy result was owing to the 
enchanter's wand, so deftly wielded by the President, and how far credit 
may be due to the members themselves for virtuously repressing a desire 
to tear one another to pieces, I cannot say. Another set of critics doubted 
the power of Shorthand-writers to carry on a Congress in a practical, 
business-like fashion, but they have admitted handsomely that our pro- 
ceedings would compare favourably, in order and method as well as in 
other ways, with those of any other Cougpress. Others again said before- 
hand that Shorthand-writers would not assemble for such a purpose; 
that they would never devote their holiday or leisure to the discussion of 
questions connected with the art. The event proved that, if this was tme 
of somd, there were many more of whom it was not true. Better work 
might, perhaps, have been done if the whole body of Shorthand-writers had 
thrown themsdves heartily into the preparations and had attended the 
Conferences, but a little hesitation was natural before the first Congress had 
met; the second will have brighter prospects. Circumstances were not very 
favourable to us. The long Session deprived us both of Members of Parlia- 
ment and of reporters who had promised their presence; but for all that, 
neither the claims of holiday, nor indifference, nor jealoosies, nor quarreb, 
nor fears of quarrels, prevented the Congress from meeting and fh>m doing 
good, practiced work in such a manner as to win the respect and approval 
ftf competent critics both at home and abroad. And tlus is not merely 
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sattsikctory for the past ; it is of tbe happiest angary for the future. The 
proof it affords that Shorthand-writers of various systems and yarious 
nations can and will meet and discuss the principles and applications of 
their common art promises a harvest for future years far richer than any 
that has been or could be gathered now. 

Let us consider the direct results of the Congress under three heads, 
(1) hittory, (2) principleSy (3), uses, of Shorthand. 

I. Sistory : Of ancient Shorthand, in Greek and Roman times, very 
little was said except a casual allusion for purposes of oratory to Cicero 
tnd Martial, but it would appear from a Oerman pamphlet laid upon our 
table that recent discoveries have shown that the practice of systematically 
contracting Greek writing — ^which, of course, is Shorthand in the germ — 
existed earlier than had hitherto been believed, specimens of it having been 
found among the ruins of Naukratis, a Greek city in the Nile Delta, 
destroyed in the fifth century B. C. Another specimen found in the 
explorations of the Acropolis at Athens is supposed to be of nearly the 
same date. 

But these were antediluvians. Timothy Bright was our founder, and 
that we might honour him duly, Dr. Westby-Gibson produced from his 
store of learning a monograph to which we listened with devout attention. 
M. Guenin gave us a corresponding monograph on the early French Short- 
band aathor, Jacques Cossard. Then Dr. Zeibig described the progress of 
Shorthand in Spain and Portugal in an elaborate Paper, which will be a 
mine of information for future students. The oft-told taJe of the struggle 
between the House of Commons and the reporters had a new life given to 
it, and was enriched with many a graphic incident in our President's 
delightful address. It would be impossible for me to summarise these 
historical acquisitions. I can but refer you to the Transactions. One item 
more. So solicitous was the Congress that fhture historians should not 
fall into error about its origin tha^ while yet in its cradle, it distributed a 
pamphlet describing how it came into existence. 

But the history we made was vastly more impoi*tant than the history 
we recorded. The presentation of the bust of Mr. Pitman was an event in 
the annals of Shorthand. It was one of those rare occasions when a 
younger generation can anticipate the verdict of history and gratefully 
award to a living veteran the honours which posterity will assuredly confer. 
Phonographers in all quarters of the globe testified their gratitude to 
Mr. Pitman and their appreciation of his great invention in basing hfs 
whole system of Shorthand upon, as they believed, scientific principles, and 
representatives of every other important system, English or foreign — 
without admitting all the claims of Phonography — gladly joined in 
honouring Mr. Pitman as the author of a great system — as the life-long 
advocate of spelling reform, as the man by whose unfiagging energy the 
public has been convinced of the manifold uses of our art in civilised life, 
and its cultivation has been extended among all classes of the community. 
We shall all read with interest in the Transactions Mr. Pitman's account 
of the Genesis of Phonography, showing how he was led, not from a love 
of Shorthand in the abstract, but from a desire to confer practical benefits 
upon the community, first to attempt to edit Taylor's system, then to strike 
out a new system on the principles which he has made so well known, and 
subsequently to modify that system from time to time whenever improve- 
ments seemed practicable. Although he regarded his system as being the 
first in which Phonetic principles were fulUf carried out, he cheeri^ully 
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gave the credit of introdnoing sacb principleB to J. WilllB (to wliom 
Mr. Pocknell traced them) and other aatbors of the seventeenth centiiry. 

II. This reference to Phonography naturally leads to our second head, 
the principles of Shorthand, on which much interesting discussion took 
place. I can but briefly indicate its most salient features. Attention was 
chiefly directed to the expression of voweb, both initial and medial 
Professor Everett, whose Paper was received with as much general appre- 
ciation as any, gave g^eat prominence to this point, and the Papers of 
Mr. Pocknell, Mr. Valpy, and Mr. Guest agreed in recog^nising the necessity 
of indicating, if not expressing, vowel sounds in all parts of a word, 
although they propounded different methods for doing it. The tendency 
of the discussions was certainly in the same direction. The argument was 
urged that a medial vowel is the chief characteristic of many words which 
would be more easily recognised by it than by any consonant. 

A second point, in which our foreign visitors seemed to take more 
interest, was as to abbreviations. Some held that it was better that there 
should be no abbreviations at all, but the majority appeared to think that 
the abbreviations should not be numerous, and should be simple, well-defined, 
and systematic. The old controversy of Script verttu geometric signs arose 
again, but one of our German visitors (Dr. Dreinhofer) admitted that he was 
astonished at the facility with which the English systems were written. 
Professor Everett propounded a combination of Script and geometric 
forms, and referred to the curves familiar to students of acoustics as being 
produced by vibratory movements simultaneous with an onward move- 
ment of the paper on which they are recorded. An account was given 
of the fundamental principles of the Duployao system, which was repre- 
sented by important delegates from Paris. The Congress naturally stimu- 
lated the production of systems, and at least two, those of Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Neville, date their appearance from this occasion. Possibly Mr. Janes's 
new magazine, devoted to the interests of Shorthand-writers in general, 
may owe its origin to the Congress. 

Our President reminded us of the rather discouraging fact that 481 
systems of Shorthand had been offered to the world, and the presence at 
our Conference of at least eight or ten inventors attested not only the 
continued fertility of the human mind in this regard, but also the general 
belief that further advance is practicable — a consensus which is at least 
as marked among Shorthand-writers as among Shorthand authors. Not 
only did Mr. Pitman himself disclaim perfection, but the great Stoize 
school of Germany, both by one of its representatives at the Congress and in 
its publications, has declared that there is room and need for improvement. 
The Gumey and Taylor writers say the same, and the Americans, whether 
Pitmanites or Grahamites or Munsonites, proclaim loudly that, as one of 
them expresses it, " there is room on top." The aim, therefore, of this 
Society is professed by Shorthand-writers all the world over, and surely, if 
we can only show that we are taking the right way to reach it, we shall not 
want for recruits. 

As to the way to attain this common object the Congress has something 
to teach us. First, consider what the Germans are doing. In Lubeck, a 
town not of the first magnitude, there exists, as Dr. Behrens told us, 
a society which divides itsdf into three committees, one of which sums np 
the experiences of different systems ; another examines the language to he 
represented, and finds out what sounds occur most frequently, what com- 
binations, prefixes, suffixes, &c., are most common ; while we thurd establidieB 
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the valne of Shorthand characters with reference to legibility and speed. 
Doubtless other societies of writers of other German systems have 
similar aims; we can only hope that they may all be able to com- 
mand the time and labour requisite for such an undertaking. Similar 
inquiries on a large scale were undertaken years ago at the expense 
of the Saxon Government, and altogether Ciermany has amassed vast 
statistics. The discussions in our own Society on vowel-mode, position, &c., 
are similar, so far as they g^, but much remains to be done by us, both in 
collecting facts and systematising them. It may, however, be doubted 
whether sufficient regard has been paid in any of these investigations to 
experience. I ventured to suggest at the Congress that some use might 
be made of the inductive method. If it were ascertained what modifications 
any system, say, Gkibelsberger's, had undergone to meet its needs in actual 
reporting in the course of fifty years — ^if the same were ascertained as to 
Phonography and every other considerable system — such experiences would 
justify important conclusions as to the value of, say, position, or the writing 
m of vowels, or shading, or other Shorthand expedients. The comparative 
method, too, which has been found so useful elsewhere, might well be 
applied to Shorthand. If we take a bird's-eye view of the Shorthand work 
aU over the globe we see that Phonography does by far the largest amount 
in English speaking countries, but that for the most difficult work writers 
of other systems (Gumey's, Taylor's, Bennett's) stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Phonographers. In Germany we see the best work divided between 
two or three systems — Gabelsberger's, Stolze's, and Arends'. In France 
again there are two or three systems standing side by side where difficult 
work is to be done. In other European countries the systems of Gabels- 
berger and Taylor reappear. In America the Graham and Munson varieties 
of Phonography share the best work with the original system. We have, 
then, some eight or ten systems standing on, to speak roughly, an equal 
footing as regards the best results, and on looking into them it is astonish- 
ing to find how much they differ in their principles. What one pronounces 
a grievous defect is the pride of another — if the claims of a third are well 
founded most of its competitors must be as useless as crossbows in com- 
petition with rifles. But experience rebuts the claim, and justifies this 
inference, that making all due allowance for exceptional aptitude on the 
part of individual writers, each of these systems must have merits and 
demerits which, taken together, balance pretty nearly the merits and 
demerits of the rival systems ; at the same time experience provides for us 
far better materials for estimating the value of Shorthand expedients than 
can be derived from comparisons of Shorthand alphabets, which, however 
ingenious, have not stood the test of long use. 

IIL Time fails me to deal as I should wish with the third head — the 
utet of our art — ^but, after all, they are leas distinctly within the province 
of this Society. Important papers and discussions will be found in the 
Transactions on Education in Shorthand, Mr. Bundell and Mr. Guest,. 
«apported by teachers from Paris, showed how very young children might, 
with advantage learn the rudiments of the art, and practical illustrations 
were given both by a sharp little English boy and by two Norwegian 
children. Striking facts proving the success of such instruction were 
stated by teachers in elementary schools and else^uere, but Dr. Gladstone, 
from his experience on the London School Board, tuought that Shorthand, 
if introduced at all, must come in as a specific subject under Article 16 of 
the Code, or ptssibly under Standard VII. Accounts were given also of 
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Shorthand classee of adults, both ladies and gentlemen, in which a certain 
amount of proficiency in Phonography was attained in a oomparatively 
short time, and allusion was made to correspondence classes in England, 
Scotland, and America. Some professional Shorthand writers pointed oat 
the danger of hasty acquisition leading to permanent inaccuracy^ owing 
especially to insufficient vcoalisation and too g^eat contraction of outline; 
and they protested against published statements that Shorthand could be 
learnt in a few months without any qualification as to the amount of pro- 
ficiency that could be attained in that time. On the other hand, it wss 
urged that learners should not be discouraged, and that a deg^ree of skill, 
useful for Shorthand writing at the desk, could bo acquired in a very few 
months. The general opinion seemed to be that the public ought to under- 
stand that some years of constant practice and training are required to 
give a professional Shorthand writer the requisite skill. A phonographer, 
well known as an expert, said, with general approval, that he had never 
known a writer of any system to become fit for really difficult work in leu 
than five years. 

Before leaving Education, I mav remind you that in G^many it is one 
of the fields in which Shorthand writers are pressing forward most 
earnestly ; but their effi)rt8, by pamphlets and petitions, to obtain its 
universal introduction into schools, have been rejected on the grounds that 
time cannot be spared for Shorthand, that it confuses the mind (especially 
as to spelling), and that it spoils the longhand writing — a curious charge 
to bring against a script system, when we know t^at in England our 
(geometric) stenographers write, as a rule, the best longhand. However, 
in Oermany, France, America, and apparently in all countries in pro- 
portion to their civilisation, Shorthand is largely taught in special 
voluntary classes. In France, as M. Depoin and Dr. Weber informed as, 
it is taught in no less than 8,000 schools. 

A reidly important difficulty in most countries in the way of teaching 
Shorthand in elementary schools is the choice of system which is involved. 
Mr. Beed very appropriately called to mind at the Mansion House the 
proposal in the last century to establish a City of London system of Short- 
hand — ^the effect of which would have been, as he pointed out, to use 
whatever power the City might have to arrest the development of the art, 
»nd fix it in its then condition. On the other hand, Herr Steger, of the 
Hague, recommends to ** the serious attention of his coUeagnes in the 
Congress" that *' in every country a single svstem of stenography which 
has given its proofs ought to be accepted to the exclusion of every other." 
" As long as the mere desire to make a name or a fortune for one's self 
incites individuals, even some who are not Shorthand writers, to try to 
supplant the system of Shorthand generally adopted in the country by the 
professional Shorthand writers, the latter ought to oppose, as a single man, 
an act so destructive to all unity of stenography and all propaganda of 
our art." What the opinion of this Society wotdd be upon a proposal to 
establish an Inquisition and stamp out heresy iu Shorthand, I can readily 
imagine. But all countries which are blessed with more than one system 
must face the difficulty of choosing a State system if Shorthand is to enter 
into public education. The topic was not discussed at our Conference, 
but wi^ probably receive considerable attention at Munich. 

Upon the Pturliamentary reporting of dehatet we accumulated mncb 
information, of which I will give an outline only. There are official reports 
in extenso of the debates of all important legislative bodies in the world 
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except oar own. These reports are made in most cases by Shorthand- 
writers appointed bj the Chambers in which they write and holding per- 
manent appointments ; in a few ^ cases the work has been done by 
contract. In addition to technical proficiency literary attainments are 
an essential qaaliflcation of the official Shorthand-writers in Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Holland; in Canada a knowledge of public affairs and 
Parliamentary procedure is required. The number of the official Shorthand- 
writers varies, according to the work demanded of them, from four or five 
to twelve or fourteen for each Chamber. They have the best possible 
opportunities for hearing, being placed usually close to the Tribune and the 
President's chair, and having in some instances the privilege of telling off one 
of their number to go and sit on the benches beside a distant speaker. ' 
The length of the turns varies gpreatly ; in Paris it is two minutes, in 
Bome and Brussels three, in Holland five. Ten minutes would seem to be 
the favourite length ; it is the rule in the House of Commons in Canada, 
in the House of •Representatives at Washing^n, and at Berlin, Dresden, 
and Munich. The turn in Denmark is fifteen minutes, in Norway twenty ; 
in the Canadian Senate and in Nova Scotia it is half an hour. Where 
the turns are of two or three minutes the reporter transcribes his own 
notes; in other cases he dictates them either to a longhand writer or to a 
type- writer operator. A second, or checknote, is taken at Paris, Berlin, 
Bome, Dresden always, at Brussels generally — sometimes at Washing- 
ton in the Senate — not in Canada, Australia, Holland, Denmark, or Norway. 
The object of the second note is generally to guard against mishearing, but 
in some cases it is also for speed. At Bome, for example, in order to keep 
pace with a rapid speaker two reporters sitting side by side take down 
alternate sentences and dovetail their notes together when they write them 
out. In the discussion on speed, which the Italian paper aroused, it 
was stated by more than one expert that speakers (and Shorthand-writers 
with them) seldom exceed 200 words a minute, and that only for a few 
minutes together. Some incredulity was expressed at the high rates of speed 
sometimes said to have been attained, but the evidence of the American 
wager case was hot fully before the Congress. The ex-President of the 
Institute, well known as a rapid writer, condemned as fallacious the 
practice of regarding the number of words per minute as a real test of a good 
Shorthand-writer. In all foreign countries the official report must ha in 
full and uncondensed, but in all except Germany it is slightly edited. 
Heer Steger, of Holland, expresses what others indicate when he says, 
" Verbatim cum grano salis." On the other hand, at Berlin, Dresden, and 
Munich editing is forbidden ; the strictest adherence to the words is re- 
quired, and it is alleged that, besides being the most truthful, this practice 
has the advantage of teaching speakers to be accurate in their language. 
A similar argument was urg^ in favour of a full report in our own Parlia- 
ment. It was said that members would be more careful and more concise 
if they knew that every word they uttered would be taken down and 
published ; it was remarked, however, that this effect was not perceptible in a 
court of law when the proceedings were printed in extenso. In almost 
every country except Germany the reporter's transcript undergoes »he 
revision of another Shorthand-writer, and all the world over members of 
Parliament have a right, which, however, they seldom exercise, to rev se 
their speeches before publication, provided always that the alterations are 
of form and not of substance, the control in this matter resting prima- 
rily with the reporter. In the case of the Canadian House of Commons 
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the report b printed in proof before it is revifled by members, and it was 
well remarked that this has great advantages, both for expediting the 
printing and for controlling tlra alterations. The official report appears 
in some cases the next day, in other cases not for nearly a week. 

Turning our eyes to Westminster we note that Mr. Hansard produces 
every session twelve huge volumes of his justly-renowned series, contain- 
ing, besides fiurly full reports, of the debates in which the public are 
interested, special reports, under his contract with the Treasury, of proceed- 
ings in committee of the whole House, discussions in the House on Private 
BUls, and on the Estimates. For this purpose he maintains a staff of seven 
reporters, extended in case of need by the temporary addition of an equal 
' number from the newspaper corps. There was some discussion on the 
demand which has from time to time been made for a report in extetuo 
which should be an official record. The general opinion evidently was 
that the public would not care to read such a lengthy report, and that 
what was required for general reading .was a summary (probably 
something like tiie analytical report wMch is furnished to the French 
newspapers by official reporters in the Chambers), with the opportunity of 
reading speeches in full when Uiey are of special interest. Our Conference 
confirmed tiie well-known fact that the difficulties of hearing in either 
House are at times considerable. In the House of Lords they are generally 
very serious, and they are practicably insurmountable by any alteration of 
the Ghillery . It has been proposed, even by Lord Salisbury, that a Shorthand- 
writer should be placed at the Table in the House of Lords, in order that, 
by his having the best opportunities of hearing, mistakes in reporting 
Ministerial utterances, affecting foreign affairs for instance, should be 
avoided. The result towards which various suggestions in our Conference 
seemed to point may be said to be a report taken in extenso by Shorthand- 
writers placed in the centre of the Houses — ^produced, by means of short turns, 
immediately, or so soon that it would be available for telegraph agencies 
to send Ministerial stetements abroad in an accurate form, and for news- 
papers to condense into their summaries or to supplement their reports 
with where the speakers had been inaudible — and ultimately preserved as 
a record of all that had passed. Bat this plan, though reconciling many 
views, would still be open to the criticism which was passed upon short 
tnms as marring any veri)atim report. The whole subject is;, as we know, 
under the consideration of the Government. 

The abundant and excellent provision for newspaper reporting in 
England, where 78 journals are represented in the Gallery by a body of 
more than 250 reporters, contrasts strongly with the limited arrangements 
on the Continent, where comparatively few jourrnds have independent 
reporters at all, and of those many take notes in longhand. 

The official use of Shorthand in Parliamentary Committees in London 
and in Melbourne was described, but nothing was stated that was not 
already known to members of the Shorthand Society. 

The use of Shorthand in l^al proceedings received much attention, and 
it appears that the practice varies greatly in different countries. It may 
be said generally that, on the Continent of Europe, Shorthand is but little 
used in the Courts of Law. In Germany 'attempts have often been un- 
successfully made to introduce it for the purpose of taking down from the 
Judge's dictation the protocol — that is to say, the Judge's notes of the 
evidence. The law does not as ^et allow even this, and there is no official 
Shorthand-writing in the German Courts, nor does the English system 
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prevul to any appreciable extent. Recently, however, a few instances have 
occurred in which Shorthand-writers have been instmcted by the Govern- 
ment to take verbatim notes of trials in cases of High Treason and Socialist 
conspiracies. It might have been supposed that in law suits, in which large 
sums of money were involved, notes would have been taken in Shorthand 
for the parties in Germany as in England, but that does not appear to be 
the case, and this is the more surprising when we consider that, for 
nearly half a century. Shorthand has been tried and trusted for the official 
reporting of debates in many Legrislative Bodies in that country, and that 
it is so widely known among educated men that there are no fewer than 
25,000 members of Stenog^phic Societies in German-speaking countries. 
The same state of things exists for the most part throughout Europe, 
except in Austria, where, since 1871, the President of a court, or either of 
the parties, may cause the proceedings to be taken down in Shorthand, 
and the transcript, after revision by the presiding Judge, to be included 
in the record. In France some important civil causes are reported for the 
parties by private stenographers. In England, as many present are well 
aware, Shcrthand notes are taken of all important cases for the parties, 
and they are practically used and relied upon in Appeal cases by both 
Counsel and Judges, although the Courts have sometimes refnsed to recog- 
nise them as so necessary that the costs should be allowed on taxation. Our 
Congress elicited a statement, on the high authority of Sir Charles Russell, 
of tibe value of Shorthand notes, both of evidence and of judgments, and 
the desirability of providing and relying upon them in all cases, so that 
the Judge would no longer require to take notes so fully as at present, and 
thereby break the continuity of cross-examinations. The advantages to 
the Court and the parties of the use of Shorthand in legal proceedings 
were forcibly and concisely stated in the United States some years ago by 
Senator Corbin, whose words are quoted by Dr. Zeibig in his pamphlet 
** Die deutsche Stenographic und die offentlichen Interessen." There was 
much debate in our Conference on the question whether the Shorthand 
notes, which we all agreed ought always to be provided, should be taken 
by an official or by any Shorthand.writer of proved competency whom 
the parties chose to employ, on the footing that his attendance-fees would 
be c^s in the cause, and tiie expense of his transcript also, if the Court 
should so order. 

It would be out of place to enter here into the controversy between 
official and non-official Shorthand writing, but I am glad to know that it 
has been dealt with by so competent an expert as Mr. Tolcher, in a Paper 
read before the Institute of Shorthand Writers. It appears, from infor- 
mation sent to the Congress, that in many of the States of America there 
are a large number of official Shorthand writers in the Courts — in New 
York City more than twenty in the superior Courts and ten or twelve in 
the inferior Courts— *and an equal number apparently in New York State, 
outside the city ; and that there is also a large amount of Ifeg^ Shorthand 
writing on the English system in various States in America, even in some 
where the official appointments exist. In Canada the state of things is 
much the same. Scotland has an instructive history in this matter, and 
Mr. Watt's very able Paper aroused general interest. It is impossible to 
summarise it here; it must suffice to say that the official system has 
gradually been introduced, that originally notes of the evidence were 
dictated to tlie Shorthand writer by the Judge or Sheri£P in a condensed 
form, that the condensed form is still retain^ in the transcript, -although 
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tbe Shorthand writer now takes down question and answer as they are 
uttered, and wherever they are considered specially important either hy 
himself or by the counsel, he transcribes them verbatim. 

All the world over, as the answers to questions issued by the committee 
■how, wherever Shorthand notes are taken, they are practically accepted 
as conclusive, although they may not legally have binding force, the 
instances in which they are impugned being extremely rare. But it is 
stated that in Canada they fell into disrepute some time ago, owing to 
incompetent men obtaining employment by underbidding, and that to 
meet this a professional association was formed, which works on lines 
apparentiy very similar to those of the Institute in this country, and 
inll, it may be hoped, have no less success in raising the Btand£u:d of 
work and the tone of the profession generally. 

In connection with legal Shorthand writing, a geneml opinion wa» 
expressed at the Cong^ress against the practice of sending poUcemen, 
who can only write a limited part of what is said, to take notes of 
political speeches with a view to prosecutions. They must omit 
something, and they may omit qualifying words which alter the meaning 
of a sentence, yet their notes may, from being taken in Shorthand, he 
regarded by the authorities or by Juries as having nearly, if not quite, 
the trustworthiness of notes taken by a professiomd Shorthand writer. 
The discussion was entirely unpolitical. 

There remains one other application of Shorthand upon which I may 
touch briefly, and that is its employment in the Civil Service. Our 
President's forcible words on the subject must be fresh in our minds ; 
they can hardly fail to lead to important practical results. The fact is, 
that at present there are hardly any Government appointments in this 
or any other country, except those of official Shorthand writers (where 
such exist), for which a knowledge of Shorthand is requisite j and yet 
in the merchants' and lawyers' offices of all civilised countries Shorthand 
clerks have become, it may be said, indispensable. In England, the only 
clerkships in public offices for which Shorthand is at present a prescribed 
subject are, (1) clerkships in the office of the Parliamentary Counsel, 
(2) temporary clerkships in the Judicial Department of the Privy 
Council; in Ireland, clerkships in the Solicitor's Department of the 
Public Works Office. Some years ago an open competition was 
held for Shorthand clerkships in the Board of Trade, and there is a 
special Shorthand clerkship in the office of the Secretary of the Post 
Office. In various offices, clerks are encouraged to acquire Shorthand 
after their admission. 

Of the utility of Shorthand to students and to medical men we have 
the important testimony of Dr. Gbwers, which appears to be already 
bearing fruit in the proposed appointment of a teacher to the medical 
classes at University College Hospital. On its use in railway offices 
and counting-houses generaJly excellent Papers were read, but for an 
obvious reason no debate followed. 

I cannot attempt to give even the titles of all the valuable Papers read 
to us; to do so would be to make my address a Table of Contents of the 
Iransactions. I can but remind you of a few. Dr. Growers's description, 
from the point of view of physiology, of the mental process involved in 
'• mechanically," " automatically," or " intuitively" writing as fast as a 
speaker utters, will be remembered with interest. Mr. Reed's suggestion 
lor taking down figures may in the end be found by some of us to be the 
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most distinct personal gain accraing from the Congress. The advantages 
of spelling reform were once more nrged upon the pnhlic with practical 
unanimity on the part of Shorthand-writers. Of the eloquence of the 
Papers so kindly read to us by the ladies, and the practical utility of the 
type-writer, as described in some essays and demonstrated by the operators, 
I have only space to say that they received well-merited attention. 

The Exhibition by the Congress of Shorthand works was also quite a 
success, thanks in a great measure to the effprts of Mr. Focknell and 
Mr. Valpy, who had collected a very large number of books — more indeed 
than we had provided space for. This collection, together with that 
kindly exposed to view by the authorities of the British Museum, formed 
an abundant and comprehensive exhibition, not of all the 13,000 Short- 
hand books that have been published, nor of all those which Dr. Westby- 
Oibson refers to in his " Bibliography," but of far more than any ordinary 
mortal could even look at, much less digest. But many a young student 
may have found valuable instruction in it. 

A minor practical result was the appointment of a committee to arrange 
a standing list of contractions of longhand which would be recognised in 
MSS. by printers, thereby saving no small percentage of time to all literary 
men, and avoiding the confusion and errors arising from varying contrac- 
tions. 

Social meetings were one of the objects of the Congress, and on these 
likewise we may congratulate one another. If we could keep the peace in 
our debates it was not likely that we should fall out over our dinners, but 
certainly the happy result exceeded even my sanguine expectations. Old 
enemies, English and foreign, who have crossed swords many a time, and 
some whose wounds might almost be said to be still bleeding, sat down 
together, evening after evening, in amity and goodwill. In the past, at 
the Chairman of our Committee well said, the odium stenogrtvphicwn 
exceeded the odium theologicum. In future we may hope for a pctx 
stenographica which shall exceed the Pax JBritannica. 

The fall reports of our proceedings in the Times, Daily News, and 
Daily Chronicle, together with several leading articles, were a recognition 
of the public importance, both of the art itself and our debates upon it. 
And Shorthand, and all who use it in its various applications, were 
honoured by the recognition of the Lord Mayor of the City of London. In 
short, besides the substantial results which I have endeavoured to indicate, 
Mr. Reed, to whom we feel that all the results are so largely due, might 
well use the words of Lord Beaconsfield when returning from another 
Congress, " We have brought you peace with honour.** 

We have handed on the torch to Munich, and it only remains for me 
to express the hope and belief that there, in 1889, and at Paris, Berlin, 
Kew York, and in London again, the Congresses will be increasingly 
interesting, agreeable, and useful in later years. 

Disoussioir. 

Mr. T. A. Beed said that all would agree in their indebtedness to Mr. 
Gumey Salter for his pleasant and lucid summary of the Congress pro- 
ceedings. Probably, however, he had not exhausted the subject, and there 
would still be great interest in perusing the published volume of the Trans- 
actions. Several of the points mentioned by Mr. Ourney Salter were new 
to him (Mr. Reed), because he was so much engaged in details during the 
proceedings that he knew less than many others of what was actually said 
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and done. There were, in the early days of the movement^ many Jeremiadf 
preached against holding a Congress at all. Some persons asked — *^ What 
can Shorthand- writers have to talk about ?" One who was a Shorthand- 
writer himself was utterly unable to see anything in Shorthand or its 
practice to justify an assembly of reasonable men meeting to discuss it. It 
so happened that that gentleman was commissioned to attend the Congress 
for the purpose of taking the report, and he afterwards confessed that the 
proceedings had wrought a wonderful change in his opinion and feeling, 
and that, whereas he went into the Congress in a scoffing mood, day by day 
he found hb interest increasing by degrees until, when the proceedings 
were ftnbhed, he was warmed up to a degree of enthusiasm of which he 
was utterly incapable before ; and that no doubt must have been the ex- 
perience of many others. Pleasant intercourse had been enjoyed between 
different branches of the profession which formerly had looked askance at 
each other. That was a decided gain. It was as well to admit at once 
that the various branches of Shorthand work demanded special talent that 
ought to be recognised ; and the custom of depreciating any particular 
branch of work would now, he hoped, for ever disappear. In reference to 
the -practice of note-taking adopted in Bome, Mr. Beed mentioned that on 
one occasion he remembered taking a note with a colleague, and they agreed 
that one should look especially to the taking of the beg^inning of each 
sentence, and the other should teke equal care in regard to the finishing of 
the sentence. He did not, however, remember that the result was puti- 
cularly satisfactory, for it was not always easy to detect where a sentence 
began and where it ended (hear, hear, and laughter). He moved a vote of 
thanks to the President for his Paper. 

Mr. Thbodobb Weight, in seconding the vote, said the Paper only 
whetted one's appetite for the whole of the Transactions of the Congress 
when they should appear in book form. As to two persons teking notes 
together he had done that himself in some cases, especially when a judge 
took a frequent part in the proceedings of a law case by constant interrup- 
tions of the counsel. In such case one writer would pay particular atten- 
tion to the judge and the other to the counsel, and as in such discussioiis 
the speaking of the two persons often overlapped, he had found the plan 
useful, and indeed in no other way was an absolutely verbatim note 
possible. 

The Pbbbidsnt : Ton will find in the Transactions of the Congress an 
exact account of the plan followed in Rome. It is done as *' catoh words" 
are uttered in dictation. The first man writing gives the last word he has 
taken, and the other writer then tekes up the sentence. 

Mr. GtTBST said he should teke additional interest in the Transactions 
of the Congress after hearing the President's Paper. He desired to say 
that there seemed to be a misapprehension at the Congress as to his desire 
on the subject of teaching Shorthand in schools. He did not recommend 
the teaching of a system of Shorthand in fiill at an early age. What he 
wanted was that Shorthand should be taught in the early staf^es of education 
for the purpose of assisting the study of other subjects. To learn a full 
svstem at school would require five years. It was only the application of 
the simple signs of Shorthand that he recommended for use in schools, not 
for the purpose of Shorthand proper, but as a means of education. 

Mr. E. J. Nakkiyell, after speaking in high terms of the PresidenVi 
Paper, said that, looking back at the results of the Congress, he considered 
that the combination of the Tercentenary of Shorthand and the Phono- 
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grapbic Jubilee in one International Congress had proved a great success. 
If he could have foreseen the result he would not have opposed the com- 
bined movement as he had done. 

Mr. Poo£NELL thought the members ought to rejoice at the recanta- 
tion of Mr. Kankivell, who, before the Congress was held, seemed to think 
that the Tercentenary Committee had not a desire to make the Congress 
saccessM, whereas, whatever points of difference may have arisen in Com- 
mittee, that aim was constantly present to those who supported the Con. 
gress being jointly composed of Tercentenary and Jubilee celebrations. 
Mr. Pocknell pointed out that, if there were any flaws in the Congress 
arrangements, they were, to his mind, that time enough was not allowed 
to discussion, and that time enough had not been allowed, before and affcer 
the Exhibition, for the inspection of the rare books that had been brought 
together and placed in chronological order for the first time in the History 
of Shorthand. At any future Congress these faults could be repaired^ but 
of course they were unavoidable in a first experiment. 

Mr. H. BiCHTEB said he gathered from his German friends who had 
attended the Congress that they were extremely pleased at the business-like 
manner in which the Congress had been conducted, and at the reception 
they had themselves met with. He concurred that the Sxhibition had not 
been kept open long enough. 

Mr. A. M. BsowNB said, when they considered the results of the 
International Congress, they ought also to consider the objects with which 
it had been started, and how fiir those objects had been attained. Tho 
leading idea of Dr. Westby-Gibeon and the early promoters associated with 
him was, that the Congress was to be an annual one, but that object had 
been overlooked. It was also intended to establish a Shorthand centre, 
with a local habitation in London. That idea also had been dropped, and 
he very much regretted it. He thought that much practical result could 
not come from a Congress which was to be held but once in two years, and 
then chiefly in foreign countries. He hoped some steps would yet be 
taken to carry out the original idea of an annual Congress, with its official 
centre in London. 

Mr. KiTSON reminded the meeting that the Congress was International, 
which it could not be if held yearly in London.* A local habitation such 
as Mr. Browne alluded to was a mere matter of expense. If the funds were 
forthcoming there would be no difficulty about getting the " habitation,'' 
where all systems might be brought under public notice. 

Mr. HxraH James thought the outcome of the Congress must be pro- 
ductive of good in various ways, many of which had been mentioned, but 
probably it was too early to enumerate all the good likely to accrue from 
bringing together a body of Shorthand-writers from all countries. 

Dr. Westby-Gibson said that what Mr. Browne had stated as to his 
original intentions, and those of his supporters, in convening a Shorthand 
Congress, was correct. It had been put forward in the prospectuses and 
Papers he (Dr. Gibson) had prepared on its origination, that the proposal 
was to form a permcmend institution, holding its Sessions at various 
appointed places, at home and abroad, with membership fees, President, 
Vice-Presidents, Committee, and so on, and that one impprtant object was 
to provide a Central Some for Shorthand-writers of all countries in London, 

[* The International Congress was never intended to meet always in London, 
bat to have its official centre in London, and meet at appointed places here and 
abroad, annually or biennially, as should be decided upon. Vide my original circu- 
lars. J.W.G.] 
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the acknowledged birthplace of Modem Shorthand. There had been, 
however, no opportanity aSSbrded him of bringing his fall scheme before the 
Cong^reu Ck>mmittee, although erery member well knew what that scheme 
comprehended. He had tried to do so seyeral times, bat (to speak rolgarly) 
he had been " shut np" on every occasion. Unfortunately his project of 
a permanent Congress had never commended itself to the two Chairmen and 
a few others. At the last hour of the Congpress, however, the decision of 
the meeting had been too strong for the opponents of his views, and the 
permanent International Shorthand Congress was now an established fact, 
bnt the other matter which he had so strongly at heart — its official location — 
had been roaghly swept aside. His little pamphlet, sanctioned at the last 
moment by the Committee, but printed too late to be of service (Dr. Westby- 
Qibson added), called attention to his original views,* and those views, 
however neglected by others, being for the good of Shorthand at large, 
would have to find further and stronger expression in another pamphlet. 

The PsBsroBNT said the matter really cUd not belong to the Shorthand 
Society for discussion. 

Dr. Wbstby-Gibson said he did not know Mr. Browne was going to 
bring it forward. The proper place he himself considered was at the 
Congress Committee of to-morrow evening. He did not think, however, 
he should discuss it there, as he had been suffering from a severe attack. 
of phtehUis, and, under medical advice, he must abstain from aU matters 
of an exciting nature, of which the discussion of the neglected or suppressed 
portion of his scheme was undoubtedly one. 

The Pbbbidbkt, in replying on the discussion, said that the Trans- 
actions, when published, would not only be an ampUfication of the Paper 
he had read, but would contain a great mass of matter which he had not 
dared even to hint at. He thanked Mr. Beed for referring to the pleasant 
intercourse between Shorthand-writers of aU countries to which the 
Congress had given rise. It was the first time anything had been done in 
this country to establish such satisfactory relations, and he should be sorry 
to see the old state of jealousy resumed. Every one would agree that it 
would have been better had the time devoted to the Exhibition been ex- 
tended. In regard to Mr. Browne's observations, had there been a larger 
fund raised, there would have been an opportunity for considering tiie 
establishment of a Home for Shorthand- writers in London, but the failure 
of funds to enable that dream to be realised did not detract from the 
success of the Congress. Of course they could only have a very imperfect 
idea of the immediate results of the Congress, and as to the ultimate 
results no one was yet in a position to estimate tliem. Many of the Papers 
read would, no doubt, give rise to still further discussions upon them, and 
probably the Shorthand Society could do no more useful work than to 
return, now and then, to the materials the Congress had provided, and 
discuss many of the principles which had only been partially thrashed oat 
at the Congress. It had been suggested that the Congress should be an 
annual one. That was also a suggestion that was made at an early period 
in the Congress arrangements, but it was left an open qnestion.* Of 
course an International Congress could not meet in any one place every 

[* It was not a mere soggestioii, but an essential i>oint of my scheme. It 
was in the draft of that portion of the PreUminary Awnowncement written by me 
in Apnl, 1886, and was sanctioned by the (Committee— bnt the printed leaflet put 
into drcnlation. May 1st, 1886, the undated leaflet of Jnly, 18B6, and the 4to 
circular of Sept., 1886, unaccountably left it out. Mr. Gumey Salter, however, 
might not know of these facts, as he did not join the Congress until Ai^ust, 1886, 
nearly six months after my scheme had become public. J. W.O.] 
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Eaccessiye time. Whether some sort of Congress or Conference should be 
held in London yearly, or whether, following out a suggestion privately 
made by Mr. Pocknell, the Annual Meeting of the Shorthand Society 
should be extended into an Annual Conference, were points that could 
hardly be dealt with that evening. In conclusion, the President paid a 
oompUment to Mr. T. A. Reed for the part he had taken in bringing about 
a successful issue to the gathering. 

The meeting was then a(^ourned to December. 
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Thb following Paper, prepared by Dr. Westby-Qibson for the Committee, 
was alluded to by Lord Bosebery in his opening address, and afterwards 
distributed to the members and visitors : — 

THE ORIGINATION OP THE INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND 

CONGRESS. 

By Johk Westbt-Gibson, LL.D., Hon. Secretary of the Congress, 
President of the Shorthand Society 1886-7, &c. 

The services of Shorthand to society in all its aspects are so well known 
in our day that we need no assessor of its value at this Congress. The 
fact of men of different nationalities and of various positions in life being 
gathered together from far and near to celebrate the three centuries of 
modem Shorthand and the half-century, or jubilee, of Phonography, is a 
practical response to any question on the subject. 

As, however, there has never been (in the full sense of the title) an 
International Shorthand Congress — I mean a World's Congress — ^before, 
it may be asked what concatenation of circumstances has brought about 
this celebration of 1887; and, as the originator of the movement, I have 
had a desire to say a few preliminary words on the matter, and the 
Committee, recog^nising the justice of the claim, have sanctioned this brief 
address, as a record of what may be called " the why and the wherefore" 
of its origination. 

Although I am not^by profession a reporter or shorthand-writer, I 
have been a practical writer of it nearly fifty -five years, and a lover of its 
literature from my very boyhood. While collecting materials for my 
"History of Shorthand" (still unpublished), and my "Bibliography of 
Shorthand'* (recently published, so far as the English portion is concerned), 
the necessity, of course, arose to group my facts and dates chronologically, 
and I very soon observed that we were very near the end of the ter- 
centennial cycle of modern Shorthand, as well as of other interesting 
periods. This was full in my mind in February, 1884, when I read a 
Paper to the Shorthand Society on the manuscripts of Timothy Bright's 
system in the British Museum, which I had lighted upon, and of which 
there had been no previous account by any author. 

The first of these manuscripts was Bright's " Whole Book of Titus," 
written vertically, Chinese fashion, in eighteen lines of his quaint, arbitrary, 
" Oharacterie/' and enclosed in a letter from Vincent Skynner, of Enfield 
House to Michael Hicke, Secretary to Sir William Cecil, Lord High 
Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, March 30th, 1586, recommending to his 
notice Dr. Bright, then practising in Medicine in Little Saint Bartholo- 
mew's, Smithfield, who was desirous of teaching his art [of Shorthand] to 
Master Robert [Cecil], afterwards Lord High Treasurer to James I. If I 
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took tile dftte of this murafcript at a starting-point, a Tri-oentemual 
period wonld end in 1886. Brifj^hfs Book of " (^aracterie,'* however, was 
not published until 1588, the Qaeen's patent still existing in the Patent 
Office, being granted 26th July, 1588 ; this cycle would, therefore, run two 
years later, or to 1888. Two other periods loomed before my view — (1) 
That of the great Samuel Taylor, whose book, " The Universal System of 
Stenography," issued in 1786, had been the parent of so many English and 
foreign works, and whose system was still popular — ^this would liave its 
centenary epoch in 1886; and (2) the fifty-year period of Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, which to so many Shorthand-writers of this Victorian age consti- 
tutes the g^ndest cycle of all, and which I had no doubt wonld have its 
jubilee in 1886 or 1887. 

At length I excogitated (as the good old word is) the idea of an Inter- 
national Shorthand Congress, to be neld in 1887, 300 years after the mean 
date of Bright's two works, 1586-88. The vear 1887 could be reasonably 
fixed also as the joint goal of both Samuel Taylor's and Isaac Pitman's 
cycles, with littie viols^on of chronological truth. 

I had hinted from time to time, at the Shorthand Society's meetings, 
that when that Institution (a baby then, somewhat older now) was a little 
stronger and richer we ought to convene a Shorthand Congress, and, 
growing out of this remark, some enthusiastic Shorthanders wanted to start 
a Congress per siUtem in three or four months, without any idea of my 
cyclical scheme, and certainly with no definite object in view except to 
fight out the battle of the systems, and crown the IJtopian victor, the 
inventor of the Shorthand of the future. This crude idea of an Inter- 
national Congress, however, soon died out ; and in 1884 my scheme was 
again referred to, but with reticence as to the tercentenary and other 
cycles, except to a few Mends— the late Mr. Cornelius Walford, First 
President <^ the Shorthand Society, at the time of his trip to America,* 
Mr. Thompson Cooper, of the THmes, and Mr. Alexander Ghtint, M. A., with 
four or five other literary friends. Towards the end of 1885 I drafted ont 
the constitution and bye-laws of such a congress as I had planned, and 
afterwanls printed the same. Meanwhile Mr. Pitman's followers com- 
menced a movement to celebrate what is called the " Jubilee of Phono- 
graphy ,"t when I put forward my own views in two articles — the first 
ever printed in longhand on the subject— one advocating a cosmopolitan 
celebration of Mr. Pitman's jubilee by writers of systems throughout the 
world, as being the desert of a man who, I believed, had done more for 
Shorthand than any one living; the other projecting an International 

[* This was in July, 1884. long before FhonograitherB bad made any sign of ao 
intended Jubilee. Mr. Walfoxd bad longh notes of my ideas <^ tbe Teroentenaiy 
and Jnbilee, and dropped me a letter about tbem on bis retom home. It waa 
after this, in September, 1885, that Mr. MoGKUiouddy mentioned the JubQee of 
Phonography at a convention in Canadar— I believe, at Toronto ; but whether his 
remarks were put in print at the time I do not know. J.W.G.] 

ft I cannot find that anything more was done than to suggest a Jubilee 
" s&iotly oonflned to Fhonographors." Mr. Nankivell, in an editorial paragraph of 
the ReiporUr^ MagasuM, printed in Phonographic characters, January, 18M, adro- 
cated tide limited scheme, and dedared that " Phon<^raphers oog^t to be proud 
of their dannisbness." There certainly never was a meeting on the sul^eot, and 
in any case it was the latest in the field of all the suggestions of a Jubilee, and 
oame to nothing when my prior cosmopolitan scheme, then nearly tiuree years old, 
was ftdly started and adopted, March 3rd, 1886, and a Joint Committee rormed on 
my resolution of April 10th, 1886. In fact, Mr. Nankivdl did not join my Jubilee 
and Tercentenaxy dcheme until Novembo:, 1886, after spending nine months in 
oppoaing it. J. w.G.l 
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Shortihand Congress, to celebrate the origin of Modem Shorthand, or the 
revival of the long-lost art in the days of Timothy Bright, and its coarse 
and development through the following centuries, and to do honour to the 
celebrities of the past, as well as to the worthies who were still with us and 
working in our midst. 

The object was twofold — ^to bring about an ezpansioii of the Pitmanite 
scheme the instant it was actively commenced, and to celebrate the ter- 
centenary, so as to hold the two celebrations concurrently in the autumn 
of 1887. On the 8rd March, 1886, the Council of the Shorthand Society, 
at my instigation, unanimously carried a resolution* sympathising wiui 
the movement for a Jubilee for Mr. Isaac Pitman, and desiring Mr. Heed 
to represent it on any committee that might be formed. I then proposed 
that an International Shorthand Congress should be held ooinddently with 
the Phonographic Jubilee, to celebrate the tercentenary of Shorthand, and 
to do honour to Dr. Bright, and all the successive Shorthand-writers down 
to our own times, and I satisfactorily explained my theory of the various 
important cycles which converged about the year 1887. * This resolution 
was seconded by Mr. Beed, and carried unanimouslv. The paragraphs 
above-mentioned, and these resolutions, were printed in the magazine, 
Shorthcutdy early in March, and subsequently reproduced in Mr. Pitman's 
Phonetic Journal, The chief Shorthand-writ^' Associations in West- 
minster, London, and Manchester, adopted similar resolutions in March. 
The Academy (April 3) and other London papers, the Birmingham Gazette 
(March 27), Manchester Guardian, and other provincial papers, and the 
American and Continental papers and magazines, " kept the ball rolling." 
Mr. Isaac Pitman wrote me (March 25, 1886), offering me every assistance. 
Letters from Continental authors, especially ftrom Professor Zeibig, showed 
that they were also en rapport with these views. 

At a meeting of a few Mends on the 2nd April, 1886, to confer on the 
Tercentenary and Jubilee, a resolution proposed by me, seconded by Mr. Cope, 
and carried, was to the effect that the Committee to be formed should work 
the two. celebrations jointly, and a joint committee was thereupon formed, 
the first committee that ever took up the matter in any shape.f On the 
10th of April { this committee elected Mr. Beed Chairman, and myself 
Honorary Secretary. 

My original prospectuses so fully embody my views that I need only 
refer to them to explain the object, operations, and special purposes of the 
projected International Shorthand Congress. The outcome of the labours 
of the joint-committee, and of the sub-committees which had to be formed, 
is embodied in the programme, comprising all the important features 
which I had planned and circulated, both at home and abroad, for the 

[* Proposed by Mr. Pooknell, and seconded by myself. I had been for months 
pneslnff Mr. Focknell to start the Jubilee Scheme, because no one else did, and 
I Imew the time had come for the movement. J.W.G.] 

tt This is oorreet : no committee was ever formed for the Jubilee per m. J. W.G.] 
X This meeting was the $eeond meeting of the Intemational Shorthand 
Congress (Jubilee and Tercentenary), six weeks after my scheme had been 
before the public, and years after 1 bad been formulating my views in private. 
Yet in the Lecture delivered to the Institute of Shorthand-writers practising 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature, in May last (reprinted and circulated by 
fhonsands), this very meeting is made a phonographic one, and my (}ongre8S 
scheme is said to have then come forward for tiie first Ume^ while the assembled 
phonographers were engaged in their delibeorations. That printed lecture, 
caloolated to deprive me of the credit of my scheme, is now rendered nugatory 
by the publication of my own history of the origination of the Congress, the 
only account sanctioned and printed byithe (Congress (Committee. J.W.Ci.] 
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arrangement of my orinnally-intended Congress^ snch as the reading of 
Papers on Historical, Parliamentary, Legal, and Edncational subjects. 
Discussions on practical matters, a memorial for Mr. Pitman, a Conver- 
sazione, British Museum Exhibition of rare and curious Books and Manu- 
scripts, an exhibition from private libraries, a display of type- writers, &c. 

There was one special suggestion, however, which the Committee of 
this Congress have not seen their way to adopt. It was desired by myself 
and others, who had the best interests of Shorthand at heart, that by 
membership fees and donations, funds should be provided, after paying all 
expenses, to enable the International Shorthand Congress, as a permanewt 
atsociatian, to rent a hall, or suite of rooms, in a central place in London, 
for the use of members of the Congress, and for all Shorthand societies 
in London, the provinces, and abroad, who might desire to affiliate with 
them, and so to create a useful and official centre for all the Shorthand- 
writers of the world. 

I see no reason, however, why something should not be done to set this 
scheme agoing for the benefit of Shorthand generally, so that, in addition 
to the pleasures of the flying hours of a memorable week, we may be able 
to point to subHcuUial and pervMneni services rendered to the Shorthand 
world for years to come — the outcome of this Congress. 

We have eminent English and foreign Shorthand-writers among us, 
also men of eminence in literature, science, and art, sympathising with this 
grand celebration. Surely, during the intellectual amenities of the week, 
or in ''after-dinner talk across the walnuts and the wine," they (or some 
of them) will warm towards so praiseworthy a project as that of giving 
Shorthand a home or abiding place (however small) in London, its birth- 
place of three hundred years agpo. They will then help to make the 
International Shorthand Congress **a thing of life," like other great Inter- 
national gatherings, which nave long existed, and done good work, and 
which are still likely to keep a strong foothold of the future, and benefit 
mankind at large, long after our own days have passed away. 



NOTES ON THE CONGRESS. 

Two years have elapsed since I publicly started the International Short- 
hand Congress, comprising the Bright Tercentenary and the Pitman 
Jubilee, as the double landmark of its first Session. Nearly six months 
have passed since this first Congress closed ; the Transactions and Proceed- 
ings are at length before the public in the form of a goodly Svo. volume of 
630 pages, and the History and Literature of Shorthand is thereby enriched 
by a record of the sayings and dointrs of its most memorable week. 

I have had many congratulations at home and from abroad on the 
success of the Congress, and it is but natural that I should feel gratified 
with the result so far as my original plans were permitted to be carried 
out, especially when I call to mind how at first I was considered a dreamer, 
an enthusiast, and my prophesy — vox clamantis in eremo — of a numerous 
fraternal gathering of all classes of Shorthand men and journalists, treated 
with ridicule by many people, even by some who, bemuse of that very 
unexpected success, now cUiim the wisdom of Balaam. Following the 
example of those who have thus sounded and echoed their own praises for 
labours accomplished towards the middle or end of the undertaking, as if 
they had been working like myself with one well-defined honest purpose 
from the beginning, and as if, in their marvellous exhibition of "log- 
rolling/' all the timber was their own mutual property, I might, in seu* 
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defence, enlarge npon my earnest and self-denying laboars from my early 
conception of the scheme in 1883^ throngh ul its incidents and changes, 
to the last day of the Congress. I content mvself , however, at present 
with the above reprint of the authorised pamphlet on " The Origination of 
the International Shorthand Congress." In due time, however, I shall 
publish (by way of Supplement to the Tranactctions) a more complete 
acc6unt of the origin and progress of the Congress ; the objects contem- 
plated and the results accomplished, with an appeal on behalf of that 
suppressed portion of the scheme which was intended to create from this 
great gathering a permanent Institution for the good of the Shorthand 
world in gener^, and not to produce a six days' wonder only. 

The proposed pamphlet will be a clear, dispassionate statement of the 
whole matter, bristling with names, facts, and dates, based on broader lines 
than the address in the little pamphlet already mentioned. The latter 
pamphlet, now reprinted as the introductory address in the Trcnuactiona, 
was intended to give prominence to my complete scheme, and justify my 
right to be called the Founder of the Congress. It became almost useless, 
however, from the fact that only 300 copies were printed, and these were 
circulated so late that Lord Bosebery was, of course, unaware of the drift 
of its concluding parag^phs. These 300 copies — one per cent, of com 
among the tares — had to do duty against 30,000 printed copies of the 
remarkable Lecture delivered four months previously oefore the " Institute 
of Shorthand Writers in the Law Courts,'' entitled, '* The International 
Shorthand Congress ; what it means, and what is to come of it." This 
effusion left out my name as Originator of the Congress, or even as a 
fellow-worker, gave a fabulous order to certain events, misdescribed them, 
and arrogated all the honours of the two-fold scheme to the lecturer him- 
self and to some ** ardent" but unnamed Phonographers, holding a mythical 
phonographic meeting somewhere ; whereas the truth is, the Congress was 
not started by Phonographers at all, nor was it an enlargement of a Pho- 
nographic Jubilee, as 99 per cent, of the Shorthand world now know and 
frankly acknowledge. All the essential items of the Congress programme 
are then praised aeriatim as " good things" — ^the reading and discussion of 
papers on Historical, Parliamentary, Legal, and Educational matters, the 
cosmopolitan tribute to Mr. Pitman, the Exhibition of Books and M8S., 
the display of Type-writers, the Conversazione, &c, &c. — and although it 
is well known that every portion of this programme was adopted from my 
prospectuses and Press paragraphs, the credit, belonging to my uwmentioned 
self, just as the copyright of a book belongs to its author, is cooUy made 
to appear the property of somebody else, furnishing an apt illustration of 
Macaulay's paradoxical dictum — " Sclipte is first, and the rest nowhere !" 
Even the pleasure is denied me of being recorded as the originator of the 
so-called "happy thought" which put an end to the &rst half-year's 
squabbles, and me unwise attempt to reduce the Congress to a Jubilee 
only — ^namely, the thought to bring forward my two resolutions, which, 
bmng passed in August, 1886, divided the Committee into two bodies : 
(1) The Jubilee Section ; and (2) The Tercentenary, or General Shorthand 
Section. The most cruel thing connected ijrith this lecture was that it was 
issued with a circular making it appear to emanate from the Committee, 
when no Committee or Sub-Committee had any formal knowledge of it. 
The sanction of the Committee was afterwards g^ven to my true and 
simple story of the Origination of the Congress, which clearly proves the 
justice of my claims and exhibits the gross injustice done me throughout 
a period extending over months of pain and anxiety. My future pamphlet 
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will dflscribe many other iiiteraiting episodes, such as the entire alteratioB 
of the proepectuB to bring it back, after eight months^ wasted time, to my 
original views; the two attempts to breiS: np the Congress altogether, 
severally defeated by 20 votes to 4, and 16 votes to 1 ; t£e manoBuvre to 
dissolve the Tercentenary Snb-Committee, and violate the principles of the 
settled prospectus of November, 1886 ; the two abortive efforts to rob me of 
a post of honour in my own scheme — that of President of the Historicsl 
and Literary Section — ^my only opponents among twenty Committee men 
being the two Chairmen, one gentleman who " had never heard of Chibels- 
berger," and another gentleman connected with railway tonrs. But the 
most interesting story, however painful to me to recite, will be a descrip- 
tion of the Congress week, which, in retaliation for my honourably-fought 
victories, was made the means of an ungenerous ignoring of my position 
and rights from the first day to the last by my beaten antagonists. These 
representatives of self-interest and monopoly, posing as ** We, the Short- 
hand Gentlemen of England,*' but having no authority fW>m the Committee 
to act as they did, deprived me of every opportunity of brin^g forward 
my complete scheme for the good of Shorthand, and degrad^ me in the 
eyes of my English and foreign friends. On the first day Lord Bosebeiy 
could not descant on what he had had no opportunity of reading before- 
hand. On the second day, when I was President, the laige group of nine 
papers gave me no opportunity of ventilating my Central Institute scheme. 
At the Congress dinner, although I was de facto President of the Short- 
hand Society, 1886-7, and my right to preside at our annual dinner had 
been relinquished on the promise that a modus vivendi should be found to 
give me some place of honour at the Congress dinner, to be held in con- 
junction with the Shorthand Society^s dinner, neither myself nor Mr. 
Focknell (the founder of the Society), nor the Society itself, had any status 
at aU. The toast was g^ven to the Institute of Shorthand Wiiten 
instead — a guilelessly innocent operation probably, but apparently a studied 
insult to me. On the third, or Jubilee day, the portion of the conjmnt 
vote of thanks surely due to me as originator of the cosmopolitan tribute 
to Mr. Pitman, went flying off in an unexpected direction, and I could not 
catch even " a peacock's feather." On Thursday there was no opening for 
me. On Friday, at the Mansion House, my desire to publicly present the 
Lord Mayor with a copy of my recently-published Bibliography of Short- 
hand (the fruit of eight months' hard work pressed into five months) and 
say a few words on the voluminous Literature of the Art, and about the 
good old Physician of St. Bartholomew's (Timdthy Bright), and his ori^na- 
tion of Modem Shorthand 800 years back, was completely baulked — there 
was no toast for the Founder of the Congress, none for the self-sacriflcing 
author, none for the ridiculed dreamer whose prophetic dream of such a 
glorious Congress had, after all, come true. On Saturday, the last day, 
when the 500 members and visitors had dwindled down to about 80 per- 
sons, there was a g^dging, half-hearted acknowledgment that I was the 
Originator of the Congress, but no vote of thanks was vouchsafed to me in 
that respect, although French, German, and English Mends had been 
stopped from proposing such a vote by distinct promises that this honour 
would be accorded me direct from the Chair. In afterwards ezpressiBg 
their regrets at this omission they spoke stroi^ly of the great injusdee 
done me, and feelingly of my remarkable forbearance on the occasion. 

John Westby-Gibsov. 
47, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 
March 3, 1888. 
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Thx second meeting of the seventh session of the ^shorthand Society 
was held at the Victoria Chambers, 65, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday 
evening, December 7th, 1887, W. H. Gubney Saltbb, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

At the Council meeting the business done was as follows : — Six new 
members were elected, viz. : — 

Fellows. ^Messrs, A\ex. P. Basher, Leek, Staffordshire; T. S. Dixon, 
78, Lister Lane, Halifax ; E. D. Meldrum, 1, North Bridge, Edinburgh ; 
and J. C. Watt, Heriot's Bow, Edinburgh. 

Foreign Atsociates, — Professor W. D. Bridge, Plainfield, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. (Lock Box 555), and F^fessor F. G. Morris, Easthampton, Massa- 
chnsetts, U.S.A. 

The following works were received for the librair, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — Mr, J, Q. Hodget — ** The Purton System," by A. 
T. Wright, and " The Signs of the System" (MS.) . Mr. Arthur T. Dale^ 
** Gumey's Brachygraphy," 2nd edition (very rare). 

It was proposed by Mr. Pocknell, seconded by Dr. WssTBT-GiBSOir, 
and carried unanimously, ** That Professor W. D. Bridge, Plainfield, New 
Jersey, U.S. A., should be requested to act as Hon. Secretary for America.** 

By an unanimous vote Mr. F. H. Valpy was selected to fill the vacant 
place on the Council. 

At the General Meeting the following resolutions were passed :— 

(1) Proposed by Mr. Pocenell and seconded by Mr. Guebt, "That 
this Society, having seen the announcement that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools' Examination Board intend to include Shorthand among the sub- 
jects of examination for a commercial certificate, and feeling that the 
preference by such an authority of any one of the competing systems of 
Shorthand above the rest would hinder the development of the art, desire 
to urge upon the Board that no one system of Shorthand be preferred above 
others, and that the examination should be conducted on the principle 
which has been satisfactorily applied by other bodies of testing by resuUs. 
That a memorial to this effect be prepared by a Committee of three persons, 
and signed by the Chairman and Hon. Secretary on behalf of the Shorthand 
Society." 

[The chairman and Messrs. PockneU and Cope were then chosen at the 
Committee.] 

(2) Proposed bv Mr. Pooenell and seconded by Mr. Pabeiksok, *' That 
this Society, a body discussing and investigating various systems of Short- 
hand, deems it expedient to inform the members of the London School 
Board, that it would regard the memorial presented to the Board on the 
24th November as prejudicial to the progress of Shorthand if it had the 
effect of inducing the board to teach only one system of Shorthand in the 
Day Schools of the Board." 

(3) Proposed by Mr. Guest and seconded by Mr. Pooenell, " That the 
Shorthand Society deems the reprinting, without alteration, of the article 
' Shorthand,' in the 9th edition of the FncycloptBdia BHtcumica, unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch as the article does not truly represent the actual position 
of Shorthand and other matters, and it omits important points in the history 
of the art during the past five years." 

[''SHoaiBAHD," No. 30.— April, 1888.} 
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The following Paper was then read by the author : — 
THE CHIEF TEST OP LKGIBILITT IK SHORTHAND. 
By F. H. Valpt, P.Sh.S., Author of " Audeography." 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I propose to say a few words to-nigfat 
on what I consider to be '^ the chief test of legibiUty in Shorthand.** My 
remarks shall be as brief and concise as possible; for I anticipate a very 
interesting discussion afterwards, which will probably be of quite as much 
advantage to the future of Shorthand as the Paper itself. I have only to 
B&y> by way of preface, that certain views that I shall attempt to elucidate 
are cAsoluteh/ revolutionary } they have been previously foreshadowed, 
but never before have they been actually advanced in the history of the 
art, from its earliest inception to the present moment; and I venture con- 
fidently to anticipate that from my lips this night, and under the segis and 
auspices of this learned Society, will go forth certain propositions which 
will shake all preconceived notions as to the relations between the present 
longhand alphabet and the present Shorthand alphabets (that are so sub- 
serviently based upon it) to their very foundations. Do not, gentlemen, 
dream for one moment that I have been studying this subject for nearly 
thirty long years with the greatest assiduity and the most invincible 
determination, all for no purpose ; quite the contrary, I do assure you. 
And I now launch fearlessly upon the Shorthand world the matured 
results of my investigations, to which I am confident every reasonable, 
unbiassed, and educated man will eventually subscribe, that result being 
to prove conclusively that it is only the blindest infatuation any longer to 
attempt to base any system of Shorthand upon the illogical and grot^uely 
absurd nomenclature that at present obtains in the English longhand 
alphabet, more especially as regards the glaring inconsistencies in the 
names of the consonants. I will only here give one illustration of my 
meaning in advance. Under the present nomenclature of the longhand 
alphabet, if the student is asked to spell he^ he at once says aitch e^he! 
Now, gentlemen, how any man in his senses can say that aitch e spelU 
phonetically he is beyond my comprehension. I can understand ait^ 
b-o-n-e spelling aitch bone, the aitch bone of beef; but I cannot under- 
stand how aitch e spells he. On the contrary, the sound conveyed by the 
combination produces a disagreeable creeping sensation — itchy — which is 
absolutely abominable to contemplate. Let us eliminate this aitch, at 
least, from our Shorthand alphabets and call the consonant as it is 
pronounced — he. 

Now, were I to be asked offhand, ** What is the chief test of legibility 
in Shorthand P" and did the English language consist entirely of words so 
delightfully accommodating as, say, the Christian name MUen, my answer 
would be comparatively easy, and this Paper would soon reach its climax. 
I should say that my definition of the chief test of legibility in Shorthand 
is, '* The ability to reproduce the exact counterpart of the name and sound 
of the Shorthand consonantal character, in the name and sound of the 
phonetic longhand consonantal lett-er which represents it ; where the 
sound and name of the Shorthand character, is precisely identical with the 
sound and name of the phonetic longhand letter:" or, in simpler 
phraseology, *' The ability to obtain the most exact identity between the 
name and sound of the Shorthand consonantal character, with the name 
and sound of the phonetic longhand consonantal letter which represents 
that character." * 
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On this assumptioii, and in order to establish my position, I would take 
one Shorthand consonant / which I would call an eU and I would take 
another Shorthand consonant r which I would call an en, and I would join 
these two together ; and these two Shorthand consonants, called el and en, 
would find their exact counterpart in the two longhand phonetic con- 
sonantal letters, called el and e%, which conjoined would form the word y^ 
elen. Gentlemen, if the English language throughout had been so delight- 
fully accommodating as this, would not Shorthand be shorn at once and 
lor ever of all its present hieroglyphic complexities ? If we could only 
picture to ourselves for one moment the possibility of a general adaptation 
of this principle ; when a Shorthand consonant called el signifies a longhand 
consonant called el, and when a Shorthand consonant called en signifies a 
longhand consonant called en, and when these joined together signify elen 
both in Shorthand cmd in longhand! But please remember that this 
eombination cannot possibly r^td len, or elne, or lene^ but simply elenj 
for, if it included either of these erroneous combinations, the identity 
between the sotrndt and nctme^ of the two Shorthand consonants and the 
eofimde and names oi the two longhand consonants would be destroyed. And 
in this case please observe that the vowels are expressed in longhand, and in 
their proper places preceding the consonants, not on their own account, 
but simply by virtue of the normal names of the two letters el and en. 
So, to suit the requirements of a new Shorthand consonantal alphabet, 
this combination would not be spelt in longhand e el^el; e en^en^ 
elen; but the process would be simply el and en spell elen, this word 
being a combination of the normal names of the two letters, thus directly 
indicating the proper place of the implied vowel without expressing it in 
Shorthand. 

I will take one more illustration. Suppose the English langpuage was 
made up of every word as suitable for our present argument as empty, I 
take a Shorthand consonant ^-n which, iu the new nomenclature, bears the 

sound and name of em, and I take another Shorthand consonant which 

bears the sound and name of te, and the charming little word emte r\ is 

produced ; and thus the phonetic longhand consonantal letters (also bearing 
the normal sounds and names of em and te respectively) when conjoined 
are the exact counterpart of the two Shorthand consonants employed, em 
and te for emie ; here again the vowels not being expressed in the Short- 
hand consonantel character, but being implied, and in their proper places, 
the short e preceding the consonant in the first place, em ; and following it 
in the second place, te. But please bear in mind that this combination 
does not show as emet, met, or mete, but as emte, otherwise the names and 
sounds of the Shorthand consonants would not be an exact counterpart of 
the names and sounds of the longhand consonants which represent them. 
So, in this case, the spelling would not be e em^em, te e>^te—emte, but 
simply em and te spell emte, nothing more and nothing else. And I ask 
you respectAiUy to bear these words in your minds, elen, emte, throughout 
the argument. 

But alas ! gentlemen, the English language \s by no means so accom- 
modating as could be wished in this respect ; on the contrary, it is stem 
and uncompromising to a degree in its numerous and indispensable idiosyn- 
crades, and by these idiosyncracies I am afraid we shall have to abide, 
nolens volens, till, probably, the millennium. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, I cannot say with perfect truth 
that the ** test of legibility in Shorthand" is " the ability to reproduce tha 
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ezabt oonnteiput of the $<mnd and name of the Shorthand consonantal 
character in the 9<mnd and name of the longhand consonantal letter which 
repretents it." 

Bat this I do eay without one moment's hesitation, and with no fear of 
contradiction on logical groands from any quarter, that the chief test of 
legibility in Shorthand is *' the alnlity to reprodnce the neareai approaek — 
please take note of this expression, the neareet approaoh — the ability to 
reproduce the neareet approach of the name and eound of the Shorthand 
consonantal character, to its emaet eo mm ter p ari in the name and eonmd of 
the longhand oonsonaotal letter which represents it." 

But this difference between an exact co unt er part and the nearett 
approach to an exact counterpart requires very dose investigation, and 
the soundest logical reasoning ; and therefore I crave, for a few moments, 
your kind indulgence and doMst attention. 

Now I beg to take at random the following representative combination 
nmnkUr, intended to represent one of a class of words that number in the 
English language over 20.000, and all of which are open to similar ambi- 
guities without the expressed or implied vowels, and which is understood to 
be written in Shorthand consonantal characters. I ask you to taxe them as 
written in Shorthand advisedly, rather than attempt to use the Sharthand 
characters themselves, lest I should obviously appear in any way invi^oss, 
and as wishing to denounce any one system specially ; whereas, I wish my 
remarks to refer to every evstem extant that does not maintain the con- 
ditions which I advocate. 1 shall only break through this rule in one or 
two instances later on, but only out of sheer necessity, aud simply for the 
purpose of illustration. Now I vrill ask you to try and pronounce this 
combination nmnkUr, and in so doing I venture, in passing, to make a 
bold and liberal offer. To the first fortunate individual that doee pronounce 
it I will give a cheque of £100,000 on the spot — ^yes, gentlemen, a bond fide 
cheque of £100,000 on the Bank of England. Consequently I am free to 
confess that 1 fail to see where the phonetic (or rather the phonegraphic) 
principle obtains, in a combination of Shorthand consonants that is abso- 
lutely unpronoun* 'Cable. Probably some kind friend will enlighten me 
upon this point on a subsequent occasion. 

Now suppose I leave an hiatus between certain of these consonantal 
character?, and introduce the following vowels, o « a », in proper order, at 
the respective points, where each hiatus occurs. 1 thus produce the word 
nomenldatwr^ and the combination becomes pronounceable, and is an 
acknowledged word in the English language, as far as phonetie spelling is 
concerned. But in the original nmnkUr no hiatus appears, and no vowel 
is expressed. At this juncture I fancy I hear a happy band of enthusiasts 
exclaiming, ** Oh, but we can express these vowels in Shorthand in their 
proper pl»^, and so produce an exact counterpart of the required sounds 
and names of the longhand phonetic letters." Can you, indeed ? And may 
I ask you how fast you can write them P Shall we say modestly at the 
rate of 175 words a minute ? Thauk you ; you are quite sure that you can 
flCcnmpUsh this feat ? Quite sure ? Then the question is answered con- 
clusively, and the chief test of legibility in Shorthand is " the ability to 
reproduce the exact counterpart of the sound and name of the Shorthand 
character, in the sound and name of the phonetic longhand letter which 
reprpsents it." But, gentlemen, if the greatest Shorthand authority that 
ever graced this sublunary globe, in either hemisphere, were to tell me 
that he could express these vowels, aud write fast enough to follow an 
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ordinary speaker, I should be almost indined to Inum^ine that he was 
laboaring under a most trnfortonate and distressing hallucination. Were 
he even to say that, having first of all gueued that the word contuned no 
initial vowel — ^for, onder the present circamstances, it would be nothing else 
than a gnest — and were he to say that, by expressing the first vowel o, it 
woald give him a lead, so to speak, and tiie other part of the combination 
would be prononnceable and intelligible, I should deny the assertion ioio 
ealo, and would defy any man, after having once written the no in full, 
to pronounce the remainder of the combination no-mnkltr. But if it were 
possible to insert the vowels in Shorthand qnicklv enough to follow a 
mind Speaker, the following would be a correct analysis of the spelling in 
a properly-revised phonetic longhand alphabet : — 

ne — o spells no 

me — en spells men «■ nomen 

kle — a spells kla »- nomenkla 

(the k* being scarcely articulate except in company with its principal 
consonant le, so that m phonetics these two consonants must be> joined 
together for their proper KDdJ\tU pronunciation nomenkla) 

te — ih^er — spells tnr » nomenkl<Unr, 

The question then arises — How are we to attain to what IS this neareei 
approach to an exact counterpart to the sounds and names of the conso- 
nantal Shorthand characters (in this word nomenklaiur) in the sounds and 
names of the longhand phonetic consonantal letters P I think, in the first 
place, I may presume that every one will agree with me that Uie combina- 
tion nmnkltr, as it stands, is really an unpronounceable jumble, an unin- 
telligible hash. But here I shaU possibly be answered, '* What an-ant 
nonsense you are talking ! Of course everybody knows that certain vowels 
are implied somewhere, and that the absence of certain vowels is implied 
somewhere," Tes, that is exactly the question. You have hit the right 
nail fairly on the head and driven it home — in fact, you have clinched it : 
"certain vowels ABE implied somewhere, and the absence of certain 
vowels IS implied somewhere." But can you tell me always, and definitely, 
without a moment's hesitation, WHEBE they are implied, and WHEBE 
their absence is implied, without writing in the expressed vowel, and with- 
out any distinction in the conformation of the Shorthand consonants, 
except by the assistance of something very like a superhuman intuition ? 
If I write a Shorthand consonant, which is generically and absurdly now 
called an em, can you tell me whether it is to stand for the word mav or 
am f No, yon cannot, you have to resort to guesswork, and guesswork as 
to the precedence or consequence of the implied vowel is not a test of legi- 
bility, but rather the reverse — I might say very much the reverse. 

Now suppose, in the place of the implied vowels, I introduce certain 
dots in this combination, what is the result ? For the sake of argument 
I am supposed not to have the funtest conception of where the vowels are 
to come in, as gathered from any distinguishing feature in the Shorthand 
consonants as they stand, so I take a random shot, thus : — 

.n«m.n.k.Lt«r*. 

and assuming the short e as the implied vowel (for the very simple reason 
that it is the commonest vowel in the English langfuage, for I assure you 
I have no predilection whatever for the short e over any other vowel), we 
obtain the elegant combination enemenekelelere ; and in doing so may I 
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not 1m faitrUf ooi^UmU tiuit a$ aU »veni$ I oofntMiKst ODrrectly, for is not 
tha first oomonant c«U«d in Shorthand an (m, joit as a ipade is called a 
apade f It ?riU at once be aeon that I have taken a bad shot to start with, 
bnt I will let this pass, and contend most emphatictdly that the sounds in 
the eombination elememek^Utere are not the nearest approach to the 
•onnds in the phonetic longhand word nomenklaiur. Consequently I ag&in 
haTe reooorse to guesswork, and, contrary to all my preconceived notions 
that a spade is a spade, or that an «» is an «», or that it sounds like an en^ 
I take whttt sporting men call the " off chance" of the first syllable NOT 
begining with a vowel, and I thus obtain n.m.n.k J.t.r. or nemenekeletere. 
Is nemenekeletere the nearest approach to nomeuklainr f I am afraid not. 
Guess again. So I take another off chanoe and strike out the implied vowels 
between the second n and the k and between the k and the I with the follow* 
ing result, n.m.nkl.t.r., or nemenkletere. Is this the nearest approach to 
nomenklatw f I am afraid not. Quess again. So I take another off chance 
and remove the implied vowel between the t and the r with the following 
result, n.m.nkl.tr. or nemenkleire. Wrong again ; and at this juncture I must 
confess that I beg^n to get somewhat dupuited at the constant fieulnies of 
these off chances. But, acting on the. principle of "never say die," and 
managing to pull myself together, as a desperate rseort and a sort of final 
plunge, I take another off chance that the implied vowel is to remain between 
. the t and the r, but that the final vowel is to be discarded, with the following 
result^ n.m.nkl.t.r, or nemenkleter. And at last, almost in ctrtictdo mortit, 
I g^sp out the question — " Is this nemenkleter the nearest approach that I 
can get in Shorthand to the sounds implied in the longhand word nomeih 
klatur, without having recourse to the use of any expressed vowels ?" I 
answer this question triumphantly in the affirmative. But at arriving at 
this result it will be noticed that I have already made six distinct guesses, 
and I really feel to have need of some refreshment to recuperate my ex- 
hausted powers. I might have made many other guesses, which I need 
hardly say would all have been wrong. The exact number of these possible 
ffuesses I leave to those of my hearers who are better versed thim I am in 
the mysteries of campanology, and can tell us how many changes can be 
rung upon a given number of bells. 

Now in the present extremity, " Quem dixere chaos, rudis, iadigestaqne 
moles," let us suppose for an instant that a Shorthand alphabet existed that 
contained a consonant (or a certain modification of an ideal consonant), which 
I called ne, on the same supposition that when a man is about to kneel 
down he does not fall on his en but on his knee. I should make no mistake 
to start with, at all events ; no guessing would here be necessary. Again, 
supposing the same Shorthand alphabet contained a consonant (or a certain 
modification of an ideal consonant), which I called an en, I insert a tM 
between these two and obtain the combination neTnen, which would be so 
far so good. Again, supposing the same Shorthand alphabet should contain 
the whispered and scarcely articulate k* in the combination kle without 
a vowel intervening, and that the same Shorthand alphabet contained the 
le itself (not el, if you please), I obtain the combination nemenkle, and 
again I triumphantly exclaim, So far so good. Once more, supposing the 
IShme alphabet should contain a te and an er, I thus produce the final 
syllable ter ; for I contend that, if a hundred thousand short «c.occar 
between the te and er, the combination would still be pronounced ter, 
nothing noLore and nothing lesa.; jnst as if, when the e were long in ^eand^f, 
the combination would be always iser, though a hundred thousand long ^ 
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iatenrened. And thus the word would appear in Sliorthaiid ooiuoiiantal 
oharaeters nemenkUter, 

I will now proceed to analyse the spelling of this combination of Short- 
hand consonants according to their normal sonnds and names, adapting 
the sounds and names of the proposed phonetic longhand consonants to the 
necessities of the Shorthand characters. 

ne spells itself, being the normal sound and name of the consonant ^Me 

me and en speU men » nemen, 

kle spells kle, as I haye before explained, the k* being whispered and 
scarcely articulate, except in company with its principal consonant le, 

n nemenkle. 

te and er spell ter, and thus the word is formed, nemenkleter, without 
having any recourse whateyer to the expressed vowels in Shorthand cha- 
racters, and adopting the short e to represent the implied vowel in the 
longhand. 

And under these circumstances of a revised consonantal Shorthand and 
eonsonantal longhand alphabet, the one expressive of the other, I would 
impress upon the Society that, after these Shorthand consonants are written, 
no error is possible in transcribing; the combination meets the eye as 
nemenkleter, nothing more and nothing less, and this is absolutely *' the 
nearest approcuih in the sounds and names of the Shorthand consonantal 
characters to their exact counterpart in the sounds and names of the 
phonetic consonantal letters which represent them." And when looking at 
m V notes, twenty years after they were written, I should not be liable to 
take six, or sixty-six, or six hundred and sixty-six, leaps in the dark, for I 
should have before me n.m.nkl.t.r instead of the unpronounceable jumble 
nmnklir. 

And now to descend to matters of detalL I have been told, times 
without number, that it is possible, by position with regard to the ruled line, 
to define whether an implied vowel either precedes or follows a Shorthand 
consonant, without having recourse to a distinction in size, thickness, or 
direction. To this I say, in the first place, that position with regard to 
the line is very dangerous ground when you are not using ruled paper, 
except under very circumscribed and exceptional circumstances ; certainly 
not, for instance, when you have a man's back for a table, and you are 
writing in the open air in a shower of rain or snow, with the outside of a 
paper-bag, or a shirt cuff or wristband for a note-book. I fancy in this 
case the fortunate reporter is he who can tell by his consonantal mark 
alone, whether he has written tm en or a, ne without relying upon any 
extraneous aid whatever. In the second place, position can only hold good 
with reference to the first syllable of the word ; for how can it be possible, 
if the first syllable is in its proper position with regard to the line, for the 
other consonants in that word to be likewise in their proper places to 
answer to their respective positions? Again, I have been told, times 
without number, that the context can inform you whether a Shorthand 
character bears its implied vowel either before or after it. Gentlemen, 
this same context has a great deal to answer for, and the constant allusion 
thereto is somewhat sickening ; for it must be in the memory of reporters 
(it certainly is in mine, during nearly thirty years' experience) that, in 
innumerable instances, there is absolutely no context whatever, and that 
you have to rely upon your consonantal character as it stands ; and all the 
better if, by the conformation and sound of that character and the phonetic 
longhand name of that character, you are enabled to determine whether it 
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beui the mmnd of iti implied vowel dther before or after it. Context is 
▼ery good m a goide aa far aa it goea, but it is by no means an infEillible 
gnideb and aa an a^jnnct to legibility it is not always to be relied upon 
with abaolate certainty. There are many cases where, if yon think yea 
can trmtt your memoty to context; when tbe dreadful moment of tran- 
scription arriyes, yon find yourself simply " up a tree/* and this disagreeable 
aensation is considerably intensified when the printer's devil is at your 
elbow waiting for copy. All other means of establishing a chief test of 
legibility I discard as impracticable, and therefore I beg to lay down as a 
general mle that the chief test of legibility in Shorthand is " tbe ability to 
reproduce the nearest approach to the exaat eounterpart of the name and 
eound of the Shorthand consouantal character, to the name and eownd of 
the phonetic longhand consonantal letter which represents it;" just as when 
▲OTUALLT a Shorthand consonant el and a Shorthand consonant en signify 
a longhand consonant el and a longhand consonant en, and being joined 
together form one and the same word elen; or when a Shorthand consonant 
•m and a Shorthand consonant ie signify a longliand consonant em and a 
longhand consonant ie, and being joined together form one and the same 
wokI emte, nothing more and nothing less. 

To g^ye this consonantal character, therefore, the power of expressing 
the sound of its implied vowel either before or after it, it appears to me that 
only three courses are open ; and these are by variations either in the size, 
thickness, or direction of that character. 

I beg to acknowledge with supreme satisfaction a step in this direction 
by Mr. Graham in the year 1787, who advocates a difference in the nze of 
bis Shorthand consonant to express the sound of the implied vowel either 
preceding or following that consonant; a step in the same direction by 
Mr. Alexander Melville Bell in 1864, whose great fiinlt was in trying to 
adapt a correct principle to an unsatisfactory method in practice ; but it 
must always be remembered that faulty details in practice do not neoes* 
sarily stultify a correct principle; while the same device iias been adopted 
by myself in Audeography with, I trust, more satisfactory results in prac- 
tical detail. I notice, also, with supreme satisfaction, a step in the sams 
direction by my esteemed friend, Mr. Pocknell, who ingeniously indicates 
the presence of his implied vowel within tbe curve, and I would only ask 
him, in a future edition, to call a spade a spade, to call an en an mi, to call 
a 116 a He, to call an em an em, and to call a me a me, to call kU a ^, and 
to call an e^ an e<, and not to class them under one generic name », ^, or m^ 
as the case may be, each of which is by itself virtuaUy inarticulate. And 
lastly, not having sufficient time at my disposal to acknowledge by name 
the other modem Shorthand authors who are labouring gallantly in the same 
field, I notice a step in the same direction by the votarins of Phonography, 
who can already distinguish between their le and their el, between their 
rhe and their erh. What a satisfaction it must be to them to be able to 

disting^sh between y^^ ram and "V->v arm, and between i 

lamb and ^^ alum. To these gentlemen I say from my heait, Go on and 

prosper ; and in the course of time I hope all your consonants will bear 
the identical duplicate powers that you already possess in your le and yoar 
el and in your rhe and your erh in the instances that I have cited above 
I'hen will a whole host of ambiguities be obviated ; this detestable guess* 
work will be reduced to a minimum — in fact, become a matter of history, 
or relegated to the limbo of forgetfulness ; legibility will be secured, and 
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the Shorthaad miUennittin will hare arrived. For infltanee, tome on* taid 
the other day on the IrUh question, " I am afraid we sbali have eomething 
lesB ideal to ttorm than a mere castle in the air; we shall have to meet 

upon a battle-field more real than any Tisionary imaginary ^"^ ^^"i 

the two last words signifyiniTy in the present erroneous nomenclature of the 
alphabet, enshe ensbe. Here was a poser for the transcriber; but when the 
alphabet shall contain an en and an eh, by inserting the sibilant between 
these two consonants, enseb or unsub or unsubstantial is obtained ; and 
when the same alphabet contains a ne and a be, by inserting the sibilant 
between these two the word nesbe or Naeeby is obtained, and we two words 
are read unsubstantial Nasebu, whereas now the two words are identical in 
formation, and in Iheir alphabetical nomenclature are botb wrong, for 
neither could by any means read ensbe. Now supposing the en and the eb 
were written half size, and the ne and the be full size, the words would show 

^ \ and would read, according to the sounds and names of the 

letters which represent them in longhand, enseb nesbe or unsubstantial 
Naseby. 

From henceforth, therefore, there would appear to be three distinct 
schools of Shorthand fighting for pre-eminence in legibility. In the first 
place those who are content, contrary to all logic, contrary to all common 
lense, to adhere to the unpronounceable jumble of nmnJcUr, Those, agfdn, 
who profess to be enabled to insert all the vowels with sufficient rapidity 
to foUow a rapid speaker, and thus to produce in Shorthand the exact 
counterpart of the phonetic spelling (and to these I beg leave to say re- 
spectfully, but emphatically, Oredat JucUbus I) ; and lastly those who are 
content with leaving the combination to the eye and brain in Shorthand 
vowel>bearing and non-vowel-bearing consonantal characters (as the case 
may require), with the vowel sounds implied in their proper places, as in 
the representative combination that I have chosen — ^namely, n.m.nJcl.t.r, or 
nemenkleter; nor a possible enemeneJceletere, not a possible nemeneJceUtere, 
not a possible nemenJeeletere nor a possible nemenhletere, nor a possible 
nemenkleire, but nemenkleter^ or nomenklatur. But if in Shorthand 1 write 
nothing but nmnkUr I lay myself open to confused ideas in transcribing ; say 
that I had a certain enemjf in view, and to escape that enemy I had barked 
my knuckle in my endeavours to climb up a tree, and I had grouped the thr. e 
words enemy, knuckle, tree, to remind me of the event, for I have yet to learn 
that this practice, known as " grouping," is in Shortiiand an unpardonable 
sin ; or I might be imagining that it had something to do with the 5th of 
November, and that I haid been burning an effigy of some political enemy in 
eoal tOTy and that I had grouped these four words enemy in coal tar ; or that a 
certain Mr. Nemo had palmed off upon me a nickel tray, instead of one of 
solid silver for which I had bargain^, and to remind myself of the swindle, 
I had grouped the three words nemo, nickel, tray ; or I might imagine that 
some one had been studying the heathen mythology, and had coined a 
word for himself, numenoulture, to represent his proficiency in that study. 
Whereas this combination n.m.nkl.t jr, or nemenkleter, would be the Ttearest 
possible approach to the longhand word nomenklatur, the Shorthand 
characters showing the position of the implied vowels. 

1 might haye extended my remarks, almost ad infinitum, to the yery 
interesting consideration of minor devices for the increase of legibility, 
but I have preferred to confine myself strictly to my text, " The chief test 
of legibility in Shorthand," which I contend is " the ability to reproduce 
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the mMreH approaeh to Hie eafoei eownterpart of the noma and joim<2f of 
the Shorthand consonantal chaiactera, in the names and tovndt of the 
phonetic longhand oonaonantal letters which represent them." 

Whether I have sacceeded in making oat a case, and whether my 
argnments have been convinciDg or not, is for this learned, nnbiassed, and 
impartial Society to determine ; and, in the meantime, I beg to conclade 
by thanking yon Tery sincerely for yonr kindness , forbearance, and con- 
sideration. 

D1BOXJS8IOV. 

Mr. W. H. KiCHTEB said the chief test of legibility ought to be the 
nearest approach in Shorthand to what was sounded, or pronounced. Mr. 
Valpy's theory was, in his opinion, fallacious from the beginning, because 
that gentleman argued that a consonant had two sounds as el and le 
(taking I as the example), whereas a consonant had no sound, the sound 
being entirely in the vowel. He objected to the plan of showing all vowels 
alike without the exact sound of each. To make all the vowels sound like 
e in the word nomenckUure, was not making any approach to the sound of 
the vowels in the word. 

Mr. Matthias Lbyt felt some difficulty, as a practitioner of thirty- 
three years' experience, in understanding Mr. Valpy's theory; but he 
supposed it was the old question, how to write words in Shorthand without 
relying on distinct vowel-sound representation ; a question which had been 
in dispute since the invention of Shorthand. The representation of the 
consonants alone, relying upon context for their meaning, was the best plan 
known to himself, and no vowel-placing consonantal arrangement would, to 
his mind, improve the old plan. The letters L N did not at all convey to 
his mind the sound of *' Ellen** any more than some other word in which 
the same consonants might appear. Nor could he make anything of 
nmnk Itr, but the word nomenclature. He would prefer, however, to 
consider the paper when printed as to its theoretical value. 

Mr. H. H. ToLCHBB understood that Mr. Valpy, in his Audeography, 
used different sizes of letters. Such a practice, he thought^ was a most 
frightful pitfall, and no man in rapid writing could use such a plan. 

Mr. HnaH James said that Mr. Yalpv appeared to wish that this 
Society should not only found a system of Shorthand on a scientific basis, 
but should, first of all, assimilate the longhand characters to the Shorthand 
characters. 

Mr. Valpt : The other way I 

Mr. Hugh James : The sound of the longhand symbols must be revola- 
tionised before one could arrive at the wished-for aim Mr. Valpy had in 
view. With old practitioners of Shorthand the forms for words got 
stereotyped ; young learners, no doubt, met with difficulties that were 
overcome by practice. The practical difficulty appeared to be to give the 
exact vowel to each syllable by the consonant outline, because, though L N 
might represent Ellen, it woidd also mean Allan, 

Mr. A. M. BBOWifB thought Mr. Valpy's remarks had not been quite 
comprehended by previous speakers. Mr. Valpy intended to show how the 
place of the vowel being obtained by his method, the consonantal outline 
showed a difference, by rule, between the forms for such groups of words 
of the same eonsonante tM permanent, prominent, b.'qA pre-eminent, without 
recourse to arbitrary forms for the sake of distinction. Writers of thirty 
years* standing of the old systepis might become familiar with almost any 
assigned forms for a word.; but what was wanted by this Society was a 
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'* Shorthand for general nse," to be learned easily and written rapidly and 
effectively, and reliable for business purposes, l^e system Mr. Valpy had 
snggested would meet those conditions far better than any systems which 
are at present nsed. 

Mr. PoOKKBLL said that Mr. Levy, after a series of years' practice of 
Taylor's system, would get accustomed to all the groups of words repre- 
sented by any group of consonants ; but the plan of Mr. Valpy would give 
differing outlines for nearly all such words, therefore his outUnes would be 
vastly more distinct and legible. In principle, Mr. Yalpy's plan was the 
same as his (Mr. Pocknell's) "Legible Shorthand," but worked out 
differently. Mr. Tolcher's objection had long since been made by persons 
who had never used Mr. Pitman*s system; but the use of s&kes of 
different thickness and lengths had been proved, during the last fifty years, 
to be quite practicable in rapid writing. The principle enunciated by Mr. 
Valpy had already been taken up by later constructors of systems, and, in his 
(Mr. Pocknell's) opinion, it would form the basis of all future Shorthand- 
writing as being essential to legibility. Mr. Pitman's system could not be 
remodelled on that principle without destroying its present arrangement. 

Mr. A. B. Sfabkhall said that the signs for monosyllabic words were 
the most difficult ones to decipher in Shorthand. He could not teach Mr. 
Pitman's system if he were obliged to give definite sounds to each conso- 
nantal sign, but that seemed to be the improved plan advocated by Mr. 
Valpy in his system. It had been sud that Ellen would also read Allan ; 
but it would also read for alone and align. In such words as " nomenclo' 
iwre** and words beyond three syUables in length, the forms became 
stereotyped, and could generally be read without difficulty. 

The Fbbsidbnt said he did not understand, before hearing the Paper, 
what Mr. Yalpy's object was. He thought they were going to discuss 
"Legibility" apart from any theoretical test of legibility; whereas 
Mr. Valpy had really discussed the principle of his Audeography. He 
should have preferred a discussion from the personal experience point of 
view, which would show how far it was possible to depart from the rules of 
any system and yet retain legibility, for he knew of writers who departed 
a good deal from these rules, and yet were able to read their writing easily. 
The legibility of Mr. Dement's notes, in the recent American test, would 
have been an interesting point for discussion. What seemed to be pre- 
sented to the meeting was that we wanted systems which would do the 
Work required of them without recourse to vocalisation by expressed vowels, 
and which could be learned by anybody in little time, and made useful for 
the ordinary world. It seemed to be suggested that the systems in pro- 
fessional use were of little account unless they could be easily acquired. 
From a professional point of view he did not regard it as of supreme 
importance that a Shorthand system should be easily acquired, and made 
80 easy as to be used at the desk. Probably some systems would come to 
be used professionally, and others at the desk. However, the question now 
put forward was, that whereas the old systems had endeavoured to express 
vowels in the different ways familiar to all present, we should now use 
some system by which different sizes of consonantal sig^ should indicate 
whether a vowel preceded or whether a vowel followed — ».«., the conspicuous 
vowel — the particular sign used for the purpose, and their legibility would 
be safe. He did not think safety would be thus attained, because they had 
the fact that in all Shorthand systems some words must have something 
omitted, and then'' the question arose, what was the best thing to omit ? 
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Tlie fowek were elwajt laeriftoed, uid in the frequent monosylkiblee tbe 
plan of writing them hy cUffinrent large or small letters did not appear 
to him to be the most rapid way of writing them. Mr. Toleher had said 
different sizes of signs were dangerous, and no doubt the plan ought not to 
be lightiy resorted to» for, to his mind, there was more danger of amilarity 
of outline for different words resulting from that cause than from any m 
the modes of yocalisation already known. 

Mr. Enwnr Gubst gave some illustrations of the indication of vowel 
places in " Compendious Shorthand,*' as a response to some of the Pren- 
denf s remarks. 

Mr. Valfy, in reply to a vote of thanks, said of course the exact vowel 
was not intended to be shown in his scheme, and therefore L N would be 
'AUan as well as EU^n, but he had a predilection for calling all vowels e, 
when they were unknown, because that was the most frequent vowel in the 
English language. He did not quite follow the line of argument that 
some of the speakers in the discussion of his Pbper had adopted. He would 
briefly recapitulate by asking why the F was called ef, and why the V was 
called vet To be uniform either call them both ef and ev or else fe and 
ve, and so on all through the alphabet. But he contended that if an el 
and an en were conjoined they formed the Christian name Eii-bk, and 
every other word in the English language of that series as Allen, alone, 
align, and so forth. That if a 2« and an en were conjoined they formed 
Iek, or line, lane, loan, lean, and so forth. That if an el and a ne were 
conjoined they formed simply El-ke, and any modification of that series 
that might crop up. And that if a 20 and a ne were conjoined they formed 
LE.VB, and any modification of that series. And if in the nomenclature of 
the alphabet a ve was allowed, so might also he Ale and a ne, and while an 
ef was allowed, so also might be an el and an en. But he contended that, 
phonetically speaking, an ev was not a ve, an el was not a le, a fe was not 
an ef, and, to ensure legibility, these two sets of sounds should be repre- 
sented to the eye by certain modifications of the normal Shorthand 
consonants. 

The meeting then adjourned to January 4th, 1888. 
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Thb third meeting of the seventh session of the Shorthand Society was 
held on Wednesday evening, January 4th,. 1888, at the Victoria Chambers, 
55, Chancery Lane, W. H. Gubnbt Saltbb, Esq., President, in the chair. 

At the Council meeting the Hon. J. St. Clair, 24, Byder Street^ was 
elected a Fellow and Life Member. 

At the General Meeting a letter from Mr. Gross, Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination, Oxford, 15th December, 1887, having been read, tibs 
following resolution, proposed by Mr. Pocknell and seconded by Mr. James, 
was pas^ : " That the letter be answered by the Hon. Secretarv (draft to 
be prepared by the President and Hon. Secretary), saying that tine Council 
is glad to hear tiie Board concurs, but reiterating the points of our memo- 
rial ; and, in reply to inquiry, that an answer be sent saying that it is not 
often that a derk transcribes the notes of another; that such a conrse is 
quite exceptional; and that it is only possible where familiarity with the 
particular handwriting has been acquired." 

The following Paper was then read by the author : — 
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SHOBTHAND CLERKS* 

By Abthttb Oooe» A.I.A., F. Sh. S., Secretary of tbe Victoria Mattial 

ABSurance Society, Limited. 

It will be within the recollection of many of you that an interesting 
Paper, entitled " The Shorthand Clerk," was read before the " International 
(Shorthand Congress" by Mr. Cope. I desired to make a few remarks 
apon it, but the chairman announced that there was no time for any dis- 
cussion. The subject is one in which I feel a personal interest, as for 
many years I have been a writer in Shorthand, and have now, as the 
manager of an insurance company, Shorthand clerks to assist me. Mr. Cope 
in his Paper Tirtually asks the question why there were so few Short- 
hand clerks fifby years ago. That is best answered, perhaps, by showing 
why there are so many now. I am of opinion that the great increase 
in the number of Shorthand clerks employed has been chiefly caused by 
the gigantic proportions which old and new wholesale houses, manufactories, 
nulway, insurance, and other companies have attained in the last fifty 
years. The marvellous extension of the railway systems during that 
period (most of the £800,000,000 expended on railways in the United 
kingdom having been spent in those years) and the simultaneous expansion 
and multiplication of wholesale houses and manufactories have caused 
thousands of commercial travellers to be sent upon the road where only 
dozens appeared before, and they are gentlemen who create much 
correspondence. The goods and passenger traffic returns of the railway 
companies have increased enormously, and the number of the evnployia in 
a corresponding degree. There are many mercantile firms, insurance, 
banking, and other companies whose letters now number several hundreds 
daily as compared with two or three score fifty years since. Of the 102 
English, Irish, and Scotch life assurance companies now in existence, more 
thim one-half have been founded in the period I have referred to, and the 
same may be said of the fire insurance oompanies, and probably of the 
mercantile firms. Amongst the insurance companies founded in the last 
half century are many of the largest and most progressive. Insurance 
business has increased to such an extent that, according to the last Govern- 
ment Blue Book, the annual premium incomes alone of the life assurance 
oompanies in 1886 amounted to £16,896,960, and those of the Fire 
insurance companies for the same year were estimated by the Times (for 
no Blue Book is published as to fir0 companies) to be nearly £13,500,000. 
In addition, the companies received many millions of pounds in the form 
of interest upon their securities. The investment and management of 
thor enormous funds create a vast amount of correspondence. 

Now, in any one mercantile firm, railway, insurance, or other company 
there cannot be an unlimited number of managers j hence the work and 
responsibility thrown upon the shoulders of the chief men of those 
organisations have increased to such an extent that a demand for Short- 
hand clerks has arisen. It must be remembered that many of the letters 
received in such establishments necessitate, in addition to replies to the 
writers of them, the writing of letters to two or three other persons. 
There has also been a great increase in the last half century in the number of 
legal practitioners (I believe I am correct in saying that they have increased 
in a greater ratio than the population has), and they are gentlemen who 
largely employ Shorthand clerks. 

The successful efforts of inventors of Shorthand, notably those of 
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Mr. Ihuus Fitnum, to popularise Shorthand amongst the masses, and to 

Srodaim It as the great economiser of time, nndonbtedly fostered the intro- 
nction of Shorthand clerks into honses of business. When, as a youth, 
I began to learn Shorthand, I formed the conviction, from what I heard 
and read, that it would soon replace the ordinary writing, so great at that 
time was the enthusiasm in my native town upon the subject. And it 
did shortly afterwards replace the ordinary writing in my own caae, to a 
very great extent, as my late brother-in-law — ^your first President — 
Mr. Cornelius Walford and I corresponded daily with each other upon busi- 
ness matters, in the ninth edition system of Pitman's Shorthand. The Short- 
hand derk may be of great use in helping the head of a department in office 
or warehouse with what I will call the wcKnary letters of the departmenf^ 
but he is particularly useful in helping the employer or manager with the 
special correspondence — ^that is to say, the replies to letters which, to 
answer effectively, require not only technical knowledge, but an acquaint- 
ance with men and things only acquired by long experience. Few clerks 
can effectively answer such letters from brief verbal instructions given to 
them, and that fact has favoured the employment of Shorthand clerks. 
My hearers, of course, know that a g^reat deal of the good or harm a letter 
may do depends upon its style and the way in which the arguments and 
facts are stated. I am informed that the proportion of clerks employed 
who can write Shorthand is constantly increasing in wholesale houses and 
railway companies, and I can say the same of insurance companies. There 
are a few insurance cumpanies who now see the advisability of having a 
clerk in each department to give a portion of his time to taking notes from 
dictation. The manager of one of them, which is one of the largest of the 
fire offices, answered my inquiries as follows, and has given me permission 
to publish his letter. " In reply to the questions contained in your letter of 
yesterday, I may say, for your personal information, that I consider the 
knowledge of Shorthand by young men absolutely essential. It is 
invaluable to a man of business, especially where the staff under him 
Is numerous. I have two Shorthand-writers in each of four departments, 
and I also encourage its practice by the members of my staff who, though 
not requiring it in their work at present, may at any time find their 
positions materially improved by being able to write Shorthand." I read 
lately of a life company which has been to the expense of teaching the 
whole of its numerous clerks Shorthand. The manager of one of the large 
London railway companies sent the following important reply to my 
inquiries : " The advantage to be derived by the employment of Shorthand- 
writers was soon recognised by this company, and in view of keeping up a 
constant supply of experienced writers, the company established many 
years ago Shorthand classes at various centres on their system, and they 
are now in force, and have answered our expectations. The classes are 
held weekly, and are conducted by paid Shorthand teachers selected from 
the staff. All books, &c., are found free of charge to the scholars, who 
are, of course, duly appointed servants of the company. The directors also 
g^ve annual prizes to the best writers in the classes. The taking down of 
letters ^m dictation, and transcribing them, although forming part of the 
duties of most of the clerks, does not, except in certain cases, comprise the 
whole of their work. They have usually other duties to perform, sometimes 
of a more responsible nature, and other qualifications besides a knowledge 
of Shorthand, are necessary, in order to secure advancement and promotion. 
The advantage to youths possessing a knowledge of Shorthand is unques- 
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tionable, md it materially assists their progress in the service. I am 
unable to say how many Shorthand-writers we have in the employ of the 
oompany ; bat, speaking generally, it may be said that, with few exceptions, 
the whole of the clerks in the general offices at Eoston write Shorthand, 
some of them being expert writers. There are also a certain percentage 
of the clerks employed in the offices of the district managers who are 
Shorthand-writers." 

Having already tried the experiment with a few of the agents of the 
insurance company of which I am the manager, it is my intention to advise 
the whole of the company's connections that those who are capable of 
doing so may write any letters they send to the office in Pitman's corre- 
sponding style of Shorthand. 

According to my experience great accuracy is expected of Shorthand 
clerks in taking down and transcribing notes. When, as in an insurance 
office, an argumentive reply to a letter may be required upon financial, 
legal, medical, actuarial, or other technical question, and in an effective 
style, it is most important that the Shorthand clerk should take down and 
transcribe what is dictated — no more, no less. He is not supposed to 
remodel what is dictated to him, as a reporter is often called upon to do 
with regard to* speeches delivered in public. 

I have, what I believe to be well founded, sanguine views as to the 
prospects of those Shorthand clerks who are generally competent. The 
work of the Shorthand clerk is not simply mechanical, as some people 
suppose, and for that reason it is not easy to secure one thoroughly reliable. 
, This is particularly the case when a clerk is wanted who is conversant with 
one's particular business, and who is only required to give a portion of his 
time to Shorthand work — a class of clerk for which I believe there is, and 
will be, an increasing demand. By a reliable clerk I mean one who is not 
only an expert Shorthand-writer, but who, from his knowledge of the 
business, and general intelligence, will not be likely to write ** a" or " an" 
instead of " the ;** " can*' instead of " cannot ;" " as" instead of " is," or 
vice versA as regards these and other words, whose signs may be very 
similar when written quickly, but whose improper use may greatly alter 
the intended meening of a letter. 

Having secured good clerks of the kind, the next difficulty is to keep 
them, unless the extent of an employer's business will enable him periodi- 
cally to improve their positions. They are sure occasionally to be offered, 
or to hear of, more lucrative positions than it is always possible to make 
for them (for no business will bear more than a proportionate expenditure), 
and win have greater chances to improve their prospects than ordinary 
clerks have. 

The work of the Shorthand clerk cannot fail, if he takes an interest in 
it^ to teach him a good deal of the business in which he is engaged, and it 
will increase his worldly knowledge, thus fitting him for a higher position. 
I feel certain of this, that Shorthand will, sooner or later^ in most houses 
of business, enable a clerk who writes it to advance beyond those who are 
ignorant of the art if, in other respects, he is their equal. Of course other 
attributes are required of a Shorthand clerk than those I have referred to 
to constitute him a clerk of the first order, and I fear that the non -success 
of a large proportion of clerks arises from natural causes or indifference— 
a want of brain power, a lack of self-confidence, ambition, industry, perse- 
verance, order, punctuality, and so on. Though I believe that the thorough 
acquisition of French and German, or either, is sure in these days to 
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improYe the prospects of clerks, a perfect knowledge of Shorthand will 
always he more nniversally required. The clerk of the futore will 
nndoahtedly have to he a Shorthand-writer. Salaries do not» perhaps, 
increase in strict proportion to the accomplishments required of clerks, far 
greater accomplishments are penalties exacted from us hy the progress of 
civilisation, which introduces new and more scientific modes of working; 
still the acquiution of Shorthand will considerahly improve the pro^peets 
of a clerk. 

If Shorthand were universallv required of clerks I helieve it would hare 
the good effect of diminishing the constantly large number of unsuitable 
canmdates for clerkships ; hence the prospects and status of competent 
clerks would be improved, and there would be a g^radual diminution of 
that heavy fringe of clerks who are wretchedly poor all their lives owing to 
their not having the natural ability to take, or perseverance enough to 
prepare themselves for, higher positions as their years and responsibilitiei 
increase. Were Shorthand required of every clerk it would hare a good 
moral effect, inasmuch as it would improve, in many cases, the faculty of 
perseverance. Most young men are aware that, even in these days, it is a 
g^eat advantage to know Shorthand, yet how many thousands begin to 
learn it, but from lack of perseverance never thoroughly acquire it ! I 
was talking on one occasion not long since to a gentleman at an important 
institution at which evening classes are held. I saw a number of young 
men — probably 100 —adjourning from a certain room to a larger one. On 
being told that it was the Shorthand class, I jocularly made the remark 
that at that rate of progr<>ss all Londoners would soon be Shorthand-writers. 
The gentleman replied, " You should come at the end of the quarter, to see 
how they will have dwindled away by that time !" The more the advan- 
tages arising from the employment of Shorthand clerks become known, 
the greater will be the demand for competent writers. An employer or 
manager, like a general on active service, should have as little manual 
labour as possible, so that his mind may be unfettered upon the battle field 
of business. Should he have much manual as well as mental labour, in 
addition to seeing callers, it is doubtful whether he can so efficiently manage 
and develope the business. The advisability, therefore, of having Shorthand 
clerks is apparent. The convenience of employing Shorthand clerks most 
not be overlooked. As an instance I may mention that I could not have 
attended as I did most of the sittings of the International Shorthand 
Congress but for the circumstance that I had Shorthand clerks, who, in 
from one to two hours each day, relieved me of pressing correspondence 
and of business documents that would have taken me the greater part of 
each day to write myself. There are other advantages arising firom the 
employment of Shorthand clerks in an office. The advantages are more 
numerous still when the principal himself is a writer of Shorthand. For 
instance, as it is not wise to trust much, if indeed at all, to memory in a 
business of many details, numerous temporarv and permanent memoranda 
ought to be made in various books, and if clerks, or, better still, clerks and 
principal, can write them in Shorthand, there is a great saving of time 
and a greater inclination to make such entries. When the memory has 
been trusted, from a fancied or real want of time or space to make the 
notes, owing to the inability to write them in Shorthand, I have known 
questions ultimately to arise which occupied much valuable time to settle, 
or things not to be done, through forgetfulness, that caused an actual loss 
of money or unpleasant misunderstandings. The value and convenience 
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of the Shorthand memonmda are tenfold greater if clerk and principal 
write the same system, and can therefore read each other's notes. 

At an important meeting on the 23rd November last, of bankers, mer- 
chants, head masters of public schools, and others, held at the invitation of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, the present svstem of commercial 
education was discussed. It was reported that a scheme for the granting 
of commercial certificates had been adopted by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board, and that it was proposed to hold the first 
examination in July next. I was glad to observe that writing in Shorthand 
stands first in the tist of English subjects, in which candidates can present 
themselves for examination. 

In the same month another movement began which shows the anxiety 
of those who know the requirements of the age to see the future generation 
produce efficient Shorthand clerks. In their individual capacities, three 
prominent members of the Council of this Society, namely, Mr. Thomas 
Allen Beed (who has devoted the best part of a lifetime in proclaiming the 
advantages of Shorthand), Mr. J. B. Eeene, and Mr. A. W. Kitson, with 
Mr. Edward J. Nankevil, Editor of the " Reporters' Magazine/' and others, 
had an audience of the London School Board, and presented a memorial 
recommending the introduction of Shorthand in the higher classes of the 
schools. The memorial was referred to the Special Committee on the sub- 
ject of the modes of instruction in the Board Schools. Upon the recom- 
mendation of that committee the School Board have since asked the 
Oovemment Education department to sanction Shorthand as an additional 
subject of instruction in evening classes. 

Though Shorthand clerks will undoubtedly increase in number I do not 
think that they will much invade the preserves of professional Shorthand 
writers. 1 have known many Shorthand clerks during the last twenty 
years, and though most of them, as amanuenses, have been fufficiently 
expert Shorchand writers and correct transcribers, only one or two adopted 
the means, even if they had the latent ability, to qualify themselves for the 
txt diiferent work of writing verbatim and condensed reports of public 
meetings. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to record my expressions of gpratitude to the 
inventors of Shorthand, whose art not only preserves for us the orations of 
eminent men, but facilitates commerdid progress, and contributes to the 
social advancement of the people. 

DiSOUSSION. 

Mr. J. B. BuNDBLZi a<(ked what average rate of speed would suffice for 
a Shorthand clerk as compared with a professional writer of Shorthand, 
since the Paper had made some distinction between students who would 
persevere with the art sufficiently to make good clerks, but not to become 
professional writers ? 

Mr. Hugh James said, that after an experience of fourteen or fifteen 
years as an amanuensis to various gentlemen, it was impossible, he believed, 
to give a definite answer to the question put by Mr. Bundell. Some dicta, 
tors would not speak more than eighty or ninety words per minute ; but 
others, probably busy men, and always in a hurry, would speak very 
rapidly, dictate ruggedly, and require something more than a meohanic<J 
writer. 

Mr. T. A. Bebd said he would like to refer to one historical point. 
Mr. Cope, at the Congress, referred to the period when the Shorthand- 
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writer first became an established institation in offices. Sir Edward 
Watkin chimed to be the originator of the svstem of taking notes in 
business offices in 1852 ; and a country rector cudmed to have suggested 
the idea to Sir Edwaid. As to the general observations in Ifr. Cook's 
paper, he quite agreed with them. 

Mr. PoOKVBLL said on historical points he was in favour of accuracy. 
Mr. Reed doubtless referred only to the use of Mr. Pitman's system in 
commercial and professional houses of business ; but long before the year 
1862 there was at least one house of solicitors which employed a Shorthand 
amanuensis, the gentleman who filled the post being Mr. T. T. Woods, a 
writer of " Taylor's" system, and now President of the Shorthand-writers* 
Association. It was nearly fifty years ago, he believed, since Mr. Woods 
was so emploved with Mr. Robert Baxter, first at Doncaster and afterwards 
in London, toe firm being now Baxter and Ca, but formerly known as 
Baxter, Rose, and Norton. Mr. Cook had referred to clerks leaving the 
offices to better themselves. Such a practice would very much miCtate 
against carrying out any scheme of introducing the practice of one derk 
reading anothers Shorthand notes. If such a practice were to obtain, 
then it must be accompanied by some inducement to clerks to hold their 
posts permanently. 

The Pbrsidxnt said that the position of Shorthand clerk, being distinct 
from that of the professional Shorthand-writer, the subject of the Paper 
should be discussed apart from the professional use of Shorthand. In re- 
gard to remuneration, the answers received at the Congress from America, 
Canada, and Australia, concurred in saying that, whereas formerly (he 
Shorthand clerk commanded a higher rate of pay than the ordinary dark, 
the ordinary clerk was generally expected to throw a knowledge of Short- 
hand in with his other qualifications. 

Mr. A. J. Cook, in reply, said he had only attempted to record facts in 
his Paper, and therefore he had not expected much discussion. He did not 
mean to say that clerks, because they knew Shorthand, would necessarily 
leave one employment for another, but that the knowledge of Shorthand 
would enable a clerk to advance himself, if he had other abUities, to higher 
positions. 

The second Paper of the evening was then read by the author : — 

SHORTHAND FOR GENERAL USE. 
By Alfbxd M. Bbowvb, F.Sh.S., Author of " Legible Phonography," &c. 

Mr. Bbownb began by saying that his subject divided itself under three 
heads : (1) Has any system been accepted as adapted for general use? 
(2) What are the essentials to fit a system for general use P and (3) How 
can such a system be attained ? The subject was so extensive that be 
could only deal with the first head that night ; and as Mr. Pitman's was 
the only system that claimed to have received recognition as being adapted 
for general use^ he would have principally to deal with it. 

Fifty years ago Mr. Isaac Pitman introduced his system of Shorthand, 
and, like many other authors before and since, he claimed for it that it 
"combines the legibility of longhand with more than the brevity of ordinary 
Shorthand" (preface to " Teacher*'*), and for a time the public, keenly 
appreciating the advance Mr. Pitman had made, entirely overlooked the 

* The refeienoes in parentheses are to Mr. Pitman's own pnblieations, tnm 
which the qnotationa are taken. 
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fidliicy, if not wone, contained in his txNiflt that his system was ''briefer 
than the briefest Shorthand, and yet as legible as longhand." (Leaflet 
No. 1.) 

Bat iifty years' experience has incontestable proved that Mr. Pitman's 
claim is nnsnpported by fact, since, to employ it for any one of the many 
purposes for which Shorthand is now employed, the writer must choose 
between the sacrifice of either brevity or legibility — ^both he cannot have. 
Were the fact otherwise, most assuredly Mr. Pitman's system would have 
long" ago been almost, if not entirely, a universally-adopted medium for 
¥rritten intercourse between English-speaking people throughout the 
world. 

For fifty years Mr. Pitman's system has been, and is now being, propa- 
gated as no other system of Shorthand ever was or ever again can be 
propagated, and though over two hundred systems have been since pub- 
lished, not once during the whole of that time has Mr. Pitman's system 
been opposed by a rival which could enter the lists with it on anything like 
an equal footing with respect to organised propagation. Again and agam, no 
doabt, we have heard the statement made that Mr. IKtman's system owes its 
success to its merits, and I, for one, most freely admit that without merit 
it could not possibly have laken the place it has ; but the real secret of its 
great success is to be found in the system of propagandism by which it has 
always been suppori^. At its first introduction the name of Mr. Bagster 
as publisher gave Mr. Pitman's little book a standing and position with a 
large and inflilential public — a public which would assuredly have more or 
less entirely ignored Mr. Pitman and his book had they not Mr. Bagster to 
introduce them. Thus fairly started on its way the new system was taken 
up, and rapidly acquired deserved popularity as a system, avoiding to a 
considerable extent the principal def ecte of the older systems then in use. 

(To he continued.) 

THE EDITOE'S RESIGNATION. 

47, Hunter Street, W.C., April 20, 188& 
Ths Prbsipskt, Covnoil, ajtb Mbicbbes ov tbm Shobthand Socibtt. 
Gentlemen, 

On December 6, 1887, I wrote to the President of your Society, 
stating that, after the completion of the Congress Trcinsactions, I intended 
to " bid good-bye to the Shorthand world and give my reasons for the step." 
I have since then mentioned this resolution elsewhere, and now beg respect- 
fully to say that, at the end of the present Session (1887-8), I shall resign 
my membership in your Society. Some literary friends have promised to 
get my proposed pamphlet printed ; the Shorthand world and the general 
public vrill, therefore, eventually know how unjustly I have been dealt with, 
and how ungratefully requited for all my self-denying labours in originating, 
assisting to organise, and working upon the InterfMiional Shorthand Con- 
gress. It will then be seen that my advocacy of the science-art which I 
have privately used for 55 years has been unselfish and generous. Not 
being a professional Shorthand writer or reporter, I have never earned a 
shilling from the practice of it ; so that my work has been for the good of 
others. 

Loyal to the Shorthand Society, and hoping it would be loyal to me, 
two years since I started my Congress scheme (formulated years before) at 
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the monthly meeting, March 3, 1886. I beg to say that I am grateliil to 
all those members who have in any way supported my plans, bat much 
regret that so much wrong has been permitted to be done to my complete 
scheme, and correlatively to myself because of my scheme, and that so little 
of courageous and continued protest has been made, when a firm front, 
opposed to misrepresentation and injustice, would haye saved me from 
months of pain and anxiety, culminating in illness. If I had not fought 
for my own hand the whole credit of the scheme would have been filched 
from me, and I should have been ousted from every position in the Gongress 
week, even from the one that I fairly won twice. As it is, I have had no 
thanks as Originator or Founder of the Congress, nor for the sevenfold 
programme adopted en hloe from my originid prospectuses, nor have I 
received thanks or payment out of the £580 spent on the Congress for mj 
four or five full days' work on the British Museum Exhibition of Boob 
and MSS., which originally was double the number now catalogued in tht 
Transactions Appendix. 

In due time, however, in self-assertion, and not from ^otism, I shall 
recount the story of my labours for the good of the Shorthand world" 
journalists, reporters, and Shorthand writers. Meanwhile I may be per- 
mitted to say that, as my diaries show, I have devoted in connection with the 
Shorthand Society, in the course of six and a-half years, as author and 
editor (without reference to attendance at meetings), over 700 hours. 
There are 680 closely-printed pages in the 26 quarterly numbers I have 
edited, and of this matter some 138 pages, making over 1;200 folios, are 
my composition. This, I may add, is in addition to the editing of other 
persons' lucubrations. To perform such work has been, and would still have 
remained, a pleasure to me so long as I felt that I was fairly treatiCd. It is 
imposssible for me, however, to continue upon it, and therefore, with a 
painful sense of regret, I beg to resign my post of Editor of your Magazine. 
Overwork, worry, and excitement at the way I was treated before and 
during the Congress at last struck me down with phlehiHs, or a severe 
attack of inflammation of the bloodvessels (October 6, 1887), just after -the 
Congress ; and for, I believe, the first time in my life I was compelled to 
place myself in a physician's hands. My father recently died at 90, my 
grandfather died by accident at 78, and I am naturally healthy and careful 
of my health ; but, as the doctor says, ** Worry is poison to the blood." I 
was ordered to give up work, and rest mind and body for a month at least, 
and did so as much as possible. Now that I am getting better I am 
debarred from following my old habits of working late, lest I should have 
to pay a heavier penalty. All my available time is therefore taken up in 
trying to recover my professional business and literary work so seriously 
affected by my too enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Shorthand. 

You will find by your books, that of the 60 meetings held by yoar 
Society, I have only been twice absent. The statement at the Congress, flo 
prejudicial to me in my business, that I was *' subject to attacks of illness," 
is grossly incorrect. I was only absent twice from the numerous Committee 
meetings, once from a bilious bout (when after nine months' labour I re* 
linquished my History of Shorthand), and once when 70 miles away. I hope 
you will find your next editor better able to endure " rough bufiPetiog" 
than I am at 65 years of age, and that your Society will prosper. 

Yours respectfully, 

John WBSTBT-GiBSOir, LL.D. 
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SHORTHAND FOB GENERAL USE. 
By Alfred M. Bbowite, F.Sh.S., Author of " Legible Phonography," &c. 

(Concluded from pa^e 199 ) 

But in those early days Shorthand had not attained the importance 
that it now possesses, and had Mr. Pitman's system been put forward 
simply as a system of Shorthand the great majority of the people who 
commenced the study of it would never have looked at it. No, it was 
propagated as a system of Shorthand indeed, but its merits as a Shorthand 
were the least heeded items in its promoter's advocacy of it. It was " the 
herald of a new era," and the commencement of a great reform. It was 
"the second reformation," and, like the first, it was to be a bond of union, 
not only between individuals, but between nations. It was the great fore- 
runner of an age of education and enlightenment, and to be a panacea for 
I know not what or how many ills and evils. It was at once to satisfy the 
longings of the literary man and assuage the ambitions of the anarchist. 

The picture of the g^nd results that were to spring from the cultivation 
of Phonography was indeed a brilliant one, and enthusiasts — many of whom 
outlived their first glow of generous ardour — vied with each other on the 
platform and in the press in painting it in the most gorgeous colours. 

Fifty years have passed away, and now and again one may chance, in 
some out-of-the-way nook or comer, to drop upon a little meeting of 
Mr. Pitman's followers imbued with something of the old spirit, and who 
look upon any one who dares to impugn the infallibility of Mr. Pitman 
much as the orthodox churchmen of old regarded the young monk of 
Cologne. 

(If any one be inclined to think that I have in the least deg^ree exagge- 
rated the facts as to the spirit in which Mr. Pitman's system has b^n 
propagated, I beg of them to turn to the records given in the earlier 
volumes of Mr. Pitman's Journal and judge for themselves. Whoever will 
take the trouble to do this will readily understand part of the reasons 
why Phonog^phy has for half-a-oentury been the most widely-diffused 
system.) 

But if Mr. Pitman and his friends have been thus active in one 
direction they are not inactive in another. If, on the one hand, no efibrt 
was or is spared to propagate his system, on the other no effort is spared 
in opposing the introduction of any rival that seems at all likely to 
find favour with the public. The authors and promoters of other systems have 
hitherto been content to advocate their own claims, and to pass over their 
rivals with a brief assertion, or illustration, of their comparative pretensions. 
Not so Mr. Rtman. Not content with the publication in his Journal of 
his criticisms of a rival, he not only refuses them the right of reply, but 
reprints his criticisms in pamphlet form and scatters them freely and by 
thousands over the country. 

Nor are these the only means that have been and still are being used 
to propagate Mr. Pitman's system. Everyone has seen some of the 
collection of several hundred leaflets that Mr. Pitman has in constant cir- 
culation, and if they will take the trouble to glance over these they will 
meet with such statements as these : — 

["BHoai'HAirD," No. Sl.-July, 1888.] 
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That among the •dymntages of Mr. Pitman's sjstem are-^that when 
written at the rate of from 1^ to 200 words per minute it can be read with 
the tame ease as mannacript longhand. (Leaflet No. 6.) 

" It is so simple that a child can master it." (Leaflet No. 13.) 
" It is, in fact, the most perfect method of reporting which has ever 
been inrented, and .... as easy to be read as written." (Jjeaflet No. 7.) 
"A method which makes uie representation of words by written 
characters as facile and easy as is th^ expresaon in speech ; which com- 
bines, in short, the legibility and distinctness of longhand with the brevity 
and facility of Shorthand." (Leaflet No. 7.) 

That it "enables students at schods and colleges to secnre a yerbatim 
record of the valnable information presented in their course of instniction.' ' 
(Leaflet No. 7.) 

** Lads, many years short of manhood, .... find it the means, not 
merely of support, bat of lacrative remuneration.*' (Leaflet No. 7.) 

"Every word written in it is clear and sharp and can be read at a 
rglance.** (Leaflet No. 29.) 

" Phonography enables us to record every word uttered by the most 
Tapid speaker, irrespective of the technical or complex nature of the 
anbject." (Leaflet No. 29.) 

" There is neither a deficiency nor a redundancy in the whole system, 
4tnd the rules .... are not only dear and explicit but unhampered with 
those 'exceptions' found in other works.'* (Leaflet No. 29.) 

"Briefer than the briefest Shorthand, and yet as legible as longhand." 
(Leaflet No. 1.) 

To say that the statements thus made in these leaflets are — one and all — 
gross exaggerations is to state the fact in the mildest phraseology, for 
every one m the assertions thus made has been disproved over and over 
again. 

One of the leaflets also quotes from the Manchester Chiardian the 
words — " undoubtedly the best published system of Shorthand is Mr. 
PitmanV — ^these words being taken from a copy of that paper published 
over thirty yecwa cigo ! 

The Manchester Chtardian, I frankly admit, has never inserted a truer 
sentence than the one just quoted, for no one can dream of denying that 
Pitman's is the best-published or most widely-advertised system, though 
they may dispute its claim to being the best system— ^mte a different 
thing. 

We have now three important facts before us. 

The first is that a system of Shorthand adapted for general use is an 
admitted want of the present day. 

The second is that for fifty years Mr. Htman's system has been put 
forward and propagated in the way we have seen as being such a 
system; and 

The third fact is that Mr. Pitman, after fifty years' entirely unopposed 
effort, has completely failed to induce the public to accept his system as 
one supplying the necessary conditions. 

That Mr. Pitman has so failed is proved by the fact that with all the 
efforts made to propagate it, and with all the efforts he has made to dis- 
credit the systems that during the past few years have been brought into 
competition with it, his system, widely as it is used, has not been generally 
accepted, and not only has it not been accepted, but the very principle upon 
which it is based has been entirely abandoned as a practical or possible 
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basis upon which a system of Shorthand adapted for general use can be 
constructed. 

The principle upon which Mr. Pitman's Shorthand — as Shorthand — and 
that is as applied to any practical purpose— is based is not, as he and his 
advocates keep perpetndly iterating — ^"The phonetic representation of 
language." Of late, indeed, Mr. Pitman has abandoned this chum, and 
having changed the old, fidse, and misleading title of "Phonography" to 
" Phonetic Shorthand," he now admits that his system is "phonetic*' only 
in the sense of having a " phonetic basis." 

Rightly expressed the "principle" of Mr. Pitman's Shorthand is — 

The writing of words by signs expressing only the phonetic consonants 
of the words written. 

I am quite aware that Mr. Pitman and his friends will deny this state- 
ment of the case, but their denial cannot alter the fact, and I challenge 
them to disprove my assertion— if they can. 

Mr. Pitman's system is intended for reporting. It cannot be written 
briefly or rapidly enough for reporting with all or even a small portion of 
the vowels inserted, and there is absolutely no rule or principle to guide a 
learner or writer as to when the vowels can or cannot be safely omitted ; 
and since the rule is to omit them, and the writer can only learn when 
they must be inserted by experience, - or by committing to memory the 
experience of others, it is absurd and illogical to say that Mr. Pitman's 
Shorthand is based upon any other principle than that of omitting the 
Yowels. 

It is the recognition of this fact — the fact that Mr. Pitman's system is 
based upon a principle utterly inconsistent with the essential conditions 
which must control a Shorthand system adapted to general use — that has 
led to the introduction of late years of so many new systems, not one of 
which possessing any claim to originality is based upon Mr. Pitman's long- 
vaunted, but now exploded, principle. 

But if Mr. Pitman's principle be such as to disqualify his system as one 
for general use, what is to be said of the manner in which that principle is 
carried out ? 

Let us take the " Jubilee Edition" of the ** Phonographic Teacher," 
and see what evidence we can find of the " Simplicity, legibility, brevity, 
and consistency" which Mr. Pitman's Leaflet No. 5 tells us are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his system. And first, as to Simplicity. " It 
is so simple/' says Mr. Pitman's Leaflet No. 6, " that a child can master it." 

Mr. Thomas Allen Beed admitted to the School Board the other 
day that if Mr. Pitman's system were introduced into the Board schools 
they could only hope to give the boys a " good grounding^' Id the system. 

Let us see which statement is supported by the ** Teacher," first 
recalling the fact that this book only teaches the very fullest style — a style 
too long and cumbrous to be of any practical use whatever. Well, this 
" leam^s style" occupies 36 well-filled pages of rules and examples em- 
bracing 72 different exercises. The student having been taught that 8 is 
represented by both a stroke and a small circle, naturally looks for a rule 
as to when to use the stroke and when to use the circle, and on page 20 
he finds no less than four rules. The first rule is that the stroke is used 
' when s is the only consonant in a word." On the same page the words, 
** as, has, is, his,** are all wrritten with the circle, but being grammalogues 
are not perhaps, strictly speaking, exceptions to the rule. The second rule 
is, that the stroke * is used when a word begins with a vowel followed by 
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9, as for ef in essence, but science, society, and Casar, on the same page, 
are also written with the stroke s, in direct contradiction of the ** rule." 
The same rule adds that the strc^e s is used when a word ends with s fol- 
lowed bj a vowel, as for sy in pussy, bat in the next line we get pions 
written by exactly the same outline, and the stroke also used for the last 
s in the word possess — ^both outlines being flat contradictions of the ral*'. 
Rule the third is, that the stroke s is used before or after two vowels, and 
this explains the reason why science and pious are written in opposition 
to the second rule; but why these words are to be written by the third 
rule and not by the secocd the pupil is not told. The fourth rule is, 
that the stroke « is to be used initially or finallv in words like society, 
possess, possesses, and Casar, but what the special characteristic of these 
words is that entitles thein to the stroke s the student is not told. Accord- 
ing to rule two the initial and final s in these words should be expressed 
by the circle s, and why they must be written otherwise the unfortunate 
pupil is left to guess. 

It may be said that these exceptions are few in number, as Mr. Pitman's 
Leaflet 29 says that his system is " unhampered with the exceptions Cound 
in other works," so I turn to the " Iteporter*s Assistant,'' and under the 
letter s I find over 60 words expressed by signs that form exceptions to 
one or other of the rules given for writing «, and we may fairly assume 
that, as the " Reporter's Assistant" contains only a very limited number of 
words, the total number of exceptions to these four rules is considerably 
over a hundred ! 

On page 21 of the " Teacher" it is laid down as a rule that, when 
standing alone, fr and thr without a preceding vowel are represented by 
one pair of signs, and that another pair of signs represent /r and thr with 
a preceding vowel, but on page 23 the latter is used for for, and in the 
"Assistant" affray is written with the former, so that even in this limited 
group of twelve or thirteen words " exceptions" are unavoidable in this 
system that claims to be " unhampered by exceptions." 

Turning to page 26 of the " Teacher" we get an outline for the word 
feigns, and one would think that in a system that claims to be simple and 
consistent, as well as phonetic, the word fence would be written in the same 
way, but no; fence is "a noun in the singular, or a verb," and must 
therefore be written in a difierent way. Why in a " phonetical" system 
the pupil should have to stop to consider to what part of speech the 
word he wants to write belongs, before he can tell how to write it, is not 
at first obvious, but, fortunately, Mr. Pitman explains that, as it is impossible 
to add another s sign to the outline for feigns, the y^orA fences cannot be 
written by that sign, and this sign, therefore, must not be used for fence. 
Nothing can possibly be more logically simple ; indeed, the scientific 
beauty and philosophical simplicity of this rule is absolutely charming. 

On page 28 we learn that the aspirate h, being simply a breathing, has 
no less than four distinct signs given to it, and the instructions given for 
using these are, delightfully vague. The tick, or third form, is to be used 
before r downward, I upward, s, z, m, mp^ or a hook, but not before m or 2 
when a first place vowel follows, and the dot, or fourth form, is to be used 
before a vowel. As h never does occur anywhere except before a vowel 
the last rule might seem to meet all possible cases. But the fact is these 
rules are, like all others in Mr. Pitman's system, only made to be aban- 
doned, and the student who would attain anything like efiSciency in using 
the s.ystem must trust to the free use of the " Dictionary" of 50»CMX) signs 
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which Mr. Pitman has so kindly provided as a Key to the endless puzzles 
that his system presents. 

To sum up, a system of Shorthand to he adapted for general nse must 
he brief, legible, and consistent, easy to learn, to write, and to read, and 
Mr. Pitman's system has failed, and must fail, to meet one and all of 
these conditions, for when written legibly it is not brief, and when written 
briefly it is not sufficiently legible; nor is it better in consistency, for there 
is scarcely a rule in it which does not dash with some other rule, and his 
system is especially distinguished from all others — old or new — ^by the 
vast host of exceptions it contains, probably one-fourth of the words in an 
ordinary speech being represented in his system either by "gramma- 
logues," "contractions," or outlines violating one or other of the rules 
given in his book, while if the learner should attempt to g^de himself by 
analogy and form one sign upon the example of another he will fall into 
far more serious blunders than if he adopted the same process in his 
ordinary spelling and wrote hcmt for bought^ and so on, for if in Mr. Pitman's 
system he were to write chart, cart, or hcurt, for instiEuice, in analogy with 
pctrt or tart, the signs written would represent the words chariot, curate, 
and high'wrought, and not the words intended; and so if he wrote jpor^ or 
tart in analogy with chart, cart, or heart he would be as wrong as if he 
were to write chariot in analogy with pirouette, Nor is even the boasted 
principle of ** phonetic" writing carried out by Mr. Pitman, since he writes 
the words great and grate by cUfferent outlines. 

That Mr. Pitman's isystem is not easy to learn, Mr. Reed admitted, as 
I have already said, to the School Board, and Mr. Pitman himself says (in 
the preface to his '' Teacher") that one or two hours* practice daily, con- 
tinued for six or twelve months, is needed to acquire the power of following 
a slow speaker. From 156 to 624 hours is rather an indefinite way of 
expressing the time required to learn a system, but as a rule the 624 hours 
will prove the nearest to a fair average. This is the system that " can be 
mastered by a child." 

That 'NLt, Pitman's system is not easy to write, Mr. Reed, Mr. Marten, 
and every other competent critic admits, when they say that it requires 
'* great precision," " that it is a delicate tool," and so forth. 

That. Mr. Pitman's system is not easy to read is amply attested by 
Mr. Gunn, who says that " the number of failures in speed examinations is 
owing to the fact that even fairly rapid writers are unable to make an 
intelligent transcript of their notes." 

I am aware that Mr. Gunn explains this by saying that the fault is not 
in the system but the writers, but even if this were so, which I do not 
admit, it only proves my contention that the system is unadapted for 
general use, as if those who have the perseverance to wade through its 
conflicting rules, and practice sufficiently to get up speed, fail to read their 
notes, of what use is the system to the thousands who cannot give it the 
same amount of study and practice ? 

Since writing the preceding pages some correspondence has appeared in 
the School Board CJMronicle which aptly illustrates the " Pitman style" of 
propagation. Mr. Mogford, a teacher of Pitman's system, writes to that 
paper : " I hope you will note the remark of the Standard and of other 
journals, that those systems which have been produced since Pitman's are 
all more or less ' imitations of Pitman's.' " These words Mr. Mogford says 
" were taken from that able and respectable journal, the Standard.** What 
the Standard said was — " a large proportion of them." This phrase Mr. 
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Mogford deliberately struck otit» and by pnttmff in bis own words^'^all 
more or less" — sbowed an ntter disregard for we conTenti<mal limits of 
controversy.* 

A journal like the Standitrd would not render itself so ridiculous as to 
apply its remark to any of the systems of recent years, such as Pocknell's, 
Guest's, Valpy's, or my own, or to Everett's or the Sloan- Duploy an, all of 
which* and many others, are not only entirely unlike Mr. Pitman's, but are 
absolutely based upon totally different principles. Yet the systems I hare 
named are those to. which Mr. Mogford, by a false suggestion, applied the 
remark. 

But Mr. Mogford is not alone in his misquotations. In the Schod 
Board Chronicle for the 24th December last there is an adyertisement of 
" Isaac Pitman and Sons,'' in which the Standard is quoted as saying tbat 
Mr. Htman's system is ** Rapidly superseding all other systems." What 
the Standard really said was this : — 

" Mr. Pitman's ingenious system, notwithstanding its complexity and 
many glaring defects, has so many clients that a sort of impression prevails 
among laymen that it has superseded all other8.''t 

Let me conclude with a quotation from one of Mr. Pitman's own publi- 
cations, which exactly expresses the judgment that every candid and dis- 
interested critic must pass upon his system. The quotation is — *' English 
spelling is not governed by rules, but is entirely capricious, inconsistent, 
and false ; there is, in fact, as the Bight Hon. Mr. Gladstone says, ' a total 
absence of rule, method, system, and all the auxiliaries which people get 
when they have to acquire something difficult of attainment.' " Substitute 
"Pitman's Shorthand" for ** English spelling," and you have a fair descrip- 
tion of the only Shorthand system in the world that gives a writer a choice 
of four hundred different ways of writing the one word Switzerland, 
and not one solitary rule or principle to guide him in selecting one 
outline from the four hundred as being either the best or most correct 
In short, the only system in the world in which the writer can never 
tell how to write a word until he has consulted the Dictionary or some 
other authority. No wonder that, as Mr. Gunn, the Principal of " the 
largest Shorthand school in the world," says, "there are thousands of 
phonographers in London alone who are unable to take down business 
matter moderately dictated;" and no wonder that Mr. Pitman is so 
anxious to escape the application of any efficient test as to the merits of 
his system. 

DlSCUSSIOK. 

JDiIr. T. A. Bbed said, as one who was regarded as an apologist for 
"* Phonography," he had no doubt that all the matters mentioned by Mr. 
Browne would in time be duly considered and properly replied to. The 
Paper showed the spirit and animus with which " Phonography" could be 
attacked by its avowed enemies. Keference had been made in the Paper 
to the supposed fact that " Phonography" owed almost all, if not quite all, 
of its popularity to the propagandism with which it was ushered into the 
world. It owed something, no doubt, to the early efforts of those who 
advocated it ; but he was not vain enough to suppose that anything he 

* Mr. Mogford has since admitted the inoorrectnesH of his quotation. 

t In the Pjionetsic Journal, 2l8t Jan., 1888, Mr. Pitman admits the incorrectnefls 
of his "quotation" from the Standard, and attrihntes the "error" to a clerk! 
But he is still issuing leaflets and i>amphlets containing this and other misqnota- 
tious. and is thus still open to the complaint I have preferred against him.-** 
A. M.B. f -^ 
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^nd others had done could have a/ooonipluihed for ^ Phonography'^ all that 
had been attributed to it. If ** Phonography" had not had any merits, then 
no advocacy in the world would have brought it to the position it at pre- 
sent occupied. Persona whq wrote thus system, and got their living by 
it^ were not to be so easily ** led by the nose/' as Mr. Browne would have 
the meeting think. The actual work that " Phonography" had done was the 
best pra^ticAl reply that could be given to the violent attack that Mr. 
Browne had made upon it. If he said that nineteen out of twenty Short* 
handwriters in this country wrote Mr. Pitman's system, he should not be ex- 
ceeding the real facts. He was not coneemed to support any statements 
that Mr. Mogford, or anybody else, had made in the School Board> 
Chronicle, If all the statements on that controversy were produced 
here, thece might be a great many that the Soeiediy would entirely 
ditagree with. These had been one remark made in that controversy 
quite as absurd aa anything that had been attributed to Mr. Mogford. 
It was, that phonograpers had been "bending their heads for years in 
bbour and toil and exertion to write the system as they now do." To 
learn the system was described as "the most fearful task any man of in* 
tellectnal endowments could undertake," It was not, however, necessary, 
in considering the merits of one system as compared with another, to go 
into all these bye questions. Many persons would say foolish things. 
This was particularly the case of persons in the early advocacy of their 
own systems. One point, however, had been raised in the Paper, 
not for the first time, that Mr. Pitman*s Beporting System was not 
a purely phonetic one. The anawer was very obvious. It was phonetic in 
its base, and so far as it went even in its mo«b brief form. It was said not 
to be phonetic in regard to its expression of oonsonantf . That he denied. 
There were many case§ in which the vowels must be inserted, and when 
they wei« used they were inserted in a phonetic way, different from the 
manner in which the vowels were inserted in the other popular systems of 
the day. Thus, if cml was the word used, there was an ctw sign for the 
voweL So with the vowel sound oo, there was a vowel sign to represent 
it Such vowel signs frequently occurred in proper names and required to 
be inserted. If it so happened that very few vowels were required, and 
tfaey were consequently omitted, it was idle to say the writing was not 
phonetic because they merely dispensed with some of the phonetic symbols. 
This anawer had been given over and over again, but it was absolutely 
necessary to repeat it because some gentlemen seemed as though they 
would not understand the real &cts of the case. As to the position of 
rival systems, it seemed that Mr. Pitman had committed the great ofGenoe 
of criticising oUier systems. There was nothing very novel in criticising 
systems. The older Shorthand authors did tibe same, and even used 
language perhaps stronger than Mr. Browne had done, if anything could 
be stronger. He was utterly unahlOf for want of time, to go into details, 
but he should read the Paper with great interest, and if he did not 
answer it before this Society he might perhaps be able to do it in anotber 
fonn. Mr. Browne alluded to the quotation from the Manchester Quardiam, 
It was interesting to know that tiiat notice in the Mancheastw Ghtardiem 
was written by the late Mr. John Harland, than whom a better practical 
writer did not exist in his day — one who.knew all about Shorthand, and 
was called "the Shorthand machine." He had known Mr. Harland 
personally, and he knew the high opinion Mr. Harland had of '* Phono- 
graphy," though he was not a writer of that system. 
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Mr. Hugh Jahbs said the drastic critidsm of Mr. Pitman's system \sj 
"Mr. Browne was somewhat exoeptionaL It should be remembered that the 
■vstem was invented fifty years ago, and had been improred from time to 
time. If Mr. Browne's theory were accepted, then it would seem that sll 
systems should be put forward to the world under the idea that, whatever 
might be suggested in the way of improyement, must never be adopted, and 
consequently that no alterations should be made after a system had been 
once published. 

Mr. AXVBBD Jaitbs said many persons would differ as to the best or 
wont system of Shorthand, but every system of Shorthand might be ftirly 
judjged by principles, and if any system put forward claims and did not 
fhlm them (such as had been referred to in the Paper in the case of 
Mr. Pitman's system), then it was perfectly fkir that the inconsistency, or 
falling short of the claims made, should be pmnted out. Not tiiat any 
system could be expected to be perfect ; but if any pretences were pnt 
forward to induce people to believe that any system was perfect, and it was 
found not to be so, then criticism would be quite fair. An animus had 
been imputed to the opponents of " Phonography." He perfectly admitted 
it. There was great feeling on that subject, and it was a feeling not 
usual in regard to any other system. But why did it exist ? Because no 
author, advocate, or exponent of any other system of Shorthand had been 
treated by the Phonographic school with even the most ordinary fairness. 
Mr. Pitman had himself entirely to thank for the feeling he had aroused. 
Mr. Pitman had had for years an organ explaining his own and 
criticising other people's systems. Of that no one complained, but what 
they did all complain of was that Mr. Pitman, having control of that o^n, 
and using it for the purpose of criticising other systems, and frequently and 
necessarily, but he would not not say intentionally, misrepresenting those 
systems, and also having done the very unusual thing of republishing those 
criticisms as pamphlets, and advertbing them to be ffiven awagf, in order, it 
would seem, if possible, to destroy those systems — ^had unifonnly refused to 
admit any reply in his journal — not even a correction of his own mistakes. 
His (Mr. Janes's) system of Shorthand had been misrepresented in that 
Journal. He stated this as a fact. He had addressed very brief and 
temperate corrections to Mr. Pitman's Journal, but those corrections had 
been refused insertion. That policy might be according to the ethics of 
JEatansfDill, but it was alien to the spirit and tradition of the English press 
generally. 

Mr. F. H. Valpt said there were three schools of Shorthand fighting 
for pre-eminence in legibility. The first jumbled up all the consonants in 
a heterogeneous mass (with two exceptions, el and le, er and re), so that it 
was utterly impossible to tell whether the vowel sound preceded or followed 
the consonant. That was Mr. Pitman's system. The second school pre- 
ferred to express the vowel when it was wanted by writing in sequence 
with the consonants. The third school indicated the vowel-place in the 
consonant sign or outline without any exception. The practice of the 
second school he regarded as impracticable, so that the two were lef t— 
one which showed tiie vowel-place in the consonant sign, and the other 
which did not do so. The votaries of the former followed Mr. Alexander 
Melville Bell, an admitted authority on phonetics, and the principles of 
Bell and Pitman were diametrically opposite. The question remained— 
which of these two principles would survive in the Shorthand of the 
future ? 
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Mb. Edwih^ Guest said that Bell's theory was eminently philosophical, 
but in practice he had failed, as he had not allowed for uie fact that in 
rapid writing a certain number of syllables must necessarily be written 
every minute to keep pace with the speaker. 

Mb. Pooenell desired to bring back the discussion to the issues 
involved in the Paper of Mr. Browne. Mr. Browne had adverted to 
the method of propagating '* Phonography" and to its want of success in 
a system for general use. No one could read the extracts which Mr. 
Browne had selected from Mr. Pitman's various leaflets, without being 
convinced that they contained not only contradictions but gross exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Browne had referred to the '' exceptions" in " Phonography," 
and to its want of method," and no one had yet denied the facts. The 
early method of propagating Mr. Pitman's system could best be read 
in the very amusing second volume of the Phonographic Journal of 
1843. The most extraordinary expectations were held out as to what 
Phonography would accomplish for the moral regeneration of the world, 
but none of those expectations had been realised. Some estimates were 
formed as to how soon the writing of the system would supersede the 
common longhand ; and one of Mr. Isaac Pitman's brothers made a calcula- 
tion based upon the number of students secured in those early days ; and if 
that calculation had been verified then all the people in the British Isles 
ought now to be writing Phonog^phy instead of the common longhand. 
Judged by those anticipations Mr. Pitman's system had been a failure, and 
Mr. Browne was right in saying that it had not achieved the amount of 
success expected. In those early days Mr. Beed*s performances in writing 
and reading back Greek, Welsh, and a number of other languages were 
matters of wonder; but Mr. Heed's performances were not with Phono- 
graphy as we now knew it for reporting, but with the corresponding, or 
learner's style, in which he inserted all the vowel sounds. That made all tbe 
difference in the estimate to be formed of what Mr. Pitman's system could 
do in the briefest style of his system ; and yet the old performances were 
still quoted by many persons in support of the system as now used for 
reporting. On the subject of misquoting Press notices in advertisements, 
he would condemn the practice equally with Mr. Browne. 

Mr. A. J. Cook remarked that ** popularity" did not always show the 
value of a thing. An immense sale or a patent medicine was no proof of its 
intrinsic value. But he was of opinion that the excellence of Mr. Pitman's 
system had been the cause of its immense popularity ; no doubt the system 
had many ** exceptions," but so had English grammar. 

Mr. if. B. BuNDBLL said his interest in shorthand chiefly arose from a 
desire to see some substitute for ordinary longhand. " Phonography" was 
not difficult for clever persons, but if they wanted to substitute Shorthand 
for Longhand they must get a " Shorthand for fools" (laughter). Words 
must always be expressed in the same way, so that there should be no 
hesitation. " Phonography" did not answer that condition, for the aspirate 
was expressed in four different ways, and a single vowel sound could not be 
expressed without first writing an imaginary consonant. He did not agree 
with Mr. Yalpy in regarding as impracticable a system in which the vowel 
signs were written in sequence with consonant signs, and he meant to 
proceed with a scheme of his own in which the vowel signs wotild be 
incorporated with the consonant signs. 

Mr. A. W. KiTSON observed that the system of Mr. Pitman was as 
nearly universal as it could be in the face of great opposition. As Mr. 
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Keed had said, it was based, in the reporting M«yle, on phonetic principles; 
though expediency required that, when it was very rapidly written, some 
part of the strict regard to phonetics had to he abandoned. 

Mr. NiOHOLSOir said the Society's obiect was not to discuss the method 
by which 'Phonography" had been adyertised and propagated. It was 
natural that every publisner should say all he could in favour of his own 
system. Mr. Pitman was an enthusiast, or his system would not have 
attained the success it had done ; and he might be forgiven for seeing 
everything regarding it in rosy colours, and minimising the difficalties of 
its study. But the point for this Society to discuss was, whether ** Pho- 
nography** was better than other systems, or not — whether it was the best 
system known. It did not advance a judgment on that point merely to 
acknowledge t^at it had drawbacks and difficulties, which must necessarily 
be the case with all systems. Any one who said he had a perfect system, 
Aree from all defects, must be a quack. The great test of all systems wat 
" results." All candid men must admit that t great deal of excellent 
work had been done with Mr. Pitman's system. Mr. Browne had almnsi 
proved too much, for he had proved that Mr. Pitman's system ought to be 
a failure. Though he (Mr. Nicholson) was not a writer of •* Phonography" 
he knew that Mr. I^tman'^ system was not a failuife, because there were 
persons present who had produced admirable work with it. It was not 
fair to test ** Phonography" by the work of pupils who might be 
uneducated persons; for if a fool or an ignoramus entered the office of a 
teacher of " Phonography** he would probably come out of it in much the 
same condition as he went in. 

Mr. Buowirs, in reply, said that with one or two notable exceptions the 
speakers had carefully avoided all the points he had radsed. His questions 
had been, whether there was a system of Shorthand in existence adapted, 
and accepted as being adapted, for general use ; and what conditions were 
required to render a system adapted for general use ? He had said that he 
was only able to deal with the first portion of the subject at present ; that 
there was only one system in existence which claimed to have been 
accepted — not that Mr. Pitman had made a definite claim, but his followers 
had put forward the claim — but that Mr. Pitman*s system was not adapted 
for general use, and had not been so accepted. Not a single remark had 
been made to disprove those assertions. No phonographer had ever offered 
to meet his assertions, but they invariably went off on side issues — viz., 
that "Phonography** had done "this or that," and so forth. He had 
always spoken of Mr. I^tman in terms to which none could object, and be 
had always given his system credit for giving magnificent results ; but he 
still maintained that, as a system for general use, it must fail. No argn^ 
ment in denial of that fiict had been put forward that evening. The &ct 
that, after fifty years* active propagation, it had not come into general use 
as a medium for correspondence, proved that there was something in it 
which prevented it being soused; and he had shown that that " soniething" 
was its utter inconsistency and its want of rule or method. Because some 
persons known to Mr. Cook had learned the system, it did not follow that 
everybody could learn it. Mr. Gunn's advertisement stated that there 
were " thousands of Phonographers in London alone who were unable to 
take down business matter moderately dictated.** [Mr. Cook : They don't 
try !] It was all very well to put it off on the man. How was it those 
same persons who had failed to learn Pitman's were able to learn and use 
other systems suecessftilly P Why were they unable to learn Pitman's 
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Bystem ? pffr. Coos : Want of penevdrimce I^ Yds j because there was 
too much perseverance required to master it. That fact proved his argu- 
ment, that the s^tem was bot adapted for general use. He had read 
Mr. Pitman's objection to English spelling. The same objections applied 
exactly to Mr. Htman's own system. For instance, there was no linalogy 
in the signs for many words that were alike in fotm. He would conclude 
(as the hour was late) with a quotation from Mr. Rundell : * • The merits of 
Mr. Pitman's Phonography are so well established that I do not think its 
warmest advocates will be offended when I say that the reason why the 
systerm has not maintained a footing in the numerous schools into which It 
has been introduced is, that to write it properly requires a very carefully- 
trained hand, and, from both writer and reader, an acquaintance with u 
great number of Protean forms and subtly in^nious devices. These 
devices are learnt and valued by the professional reporter and the short- 
hand clerk, but they are not suited for use by boys and girls in ordinary 
schools." And they are equally unsuited to a system intended for general 
nse. 

On "^e motion of Br. Westby-Gibson, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Browne for their Papers. 



Thb fourth meel^g of the seventh session of the Shorthand Society 
was held at Victoria Chambers, 56, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday 
evening, February 1st, 1888, W. H. Gubkiy SAiyrsB, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Henry Hillier> 108, Bowden Koad, Heme Hill, was elected a 
Jellow. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. G. B. Bishop, of New York, for the 
gifb to the Library of his recently*'published work, "Bishop's Exact 
Phonography." 

A resolution, moved by Mr. Pogenell and seconded by Dr. Westby- 
GiBSOif, was passed, that Professor Dr. Zeibig be appointed Hon. Sec. for 
Germany. 

Mb, Bbownb's Papeb. 

Before the Paper of the evening was read, Mr. A M. Bbownb desired 
to make a statement. He wished to say, in reference to the allegationa Of 
misquotetions from press notices made in his Paper read at the last meeting, 
that Mr. Pitman and Mr. Mogford had both admitted them folly and 
completely. Mr. Pitman, in his Phonetic Journal of January 21 at, had 
published the following :— " We are son*y to find that a misquotation ^from 
the Standard has crept into some phonc^raphic tracte and circulars. The 
words are, that Phonography is ' rapidly superseding all other systems.' 
The extract should read thus : The system * has so many clients that a sort 
of impression prevails among laymen that it has superseded all others.' 
The mistake was made by a clerk who drew up the extracts." 

The following Paper was then read by the author :=^ 

THE LEADING PRINCIPLES OF GABELSBERGER'S SYSTEM. 

By Hbbb Henby Riohteb. 

Franz Xaver Gkbelsberger was bom on Feb. 9, 1789. In August, 
1889, as you are aware, a bronze statue will be unveiled in Munich, his 
native and resting place, to celebrate the centenary of his birth. In 
1817» Crabelsberger first used his system in actual practice, after having 
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Babjected the alplial)et and many things pertaining thereto to an eightfold 
modification. The ninth alphabet, together with the principles on which 
it is worked, forms the only shape of his system which has ever been before 
the pablic — i.«. the system has undergone no material alterations from the 
very first after it was once published. In 1822, Gktbelsberger was appointed 
to take down the proceedings of the Bavarian Parliamentary Body, aided by 
several pupils of his whom he had instructed in the art. Up to 1834 he 
was engaged upon compiling his great work which he has personally 
lithographed tluroughout. One of these stately and very rare original 
volumes was exhibited in the Qabelsberger collection at the Cong^ress. 

All the rules of the system are unaltered to the present day, though ifi 
the course of time some slight alterations as regards the nnifonnity of thdr 
application have had to be introduced. These, however, are so trivial that 
every writer of the present system is able to read the original system with- 
out the slightest hesitation. This fi&ct is due to the first leading principle 
of the system — viz., that each outline can be spelled stroke by stroke. 
Students need, therefore, not take in a whole group of signs and remember 
what the combination of a particular hook with a particular «troke or 
curve means in a particular instance. 

It has often been argued by writers of geometrical systems that Script 
systems could not possibly be short enough to follow a rapid speaker; evea 
at the last meeting of this Society, a most sweeping statement of this 
kind has been ventured upon. This is as void of foundation as the 
Continental idea that the geometrical systems could not be written fast 
enough to attain the same object. Both arguments simply prove that those 
who utter them are not sufficiently acquainted with the facts of the cases. 

In condemning *' Script systems/' two very important points are evident^ 
overlooked. These are — 

(1) That outlines which contain all the sounds, vowels included, in 

their natural order, must needs be more legible than those that 
do not. 

(2) That they must necessarily offer far greater and more powerful 

means of abbreviation than those which only show the place of 
the vowel, imply it imperfectly, or drop it altogether. 

These two points can safely be applied to Script systems generally, bat 
there are several more which, in connection with Script systems, apply to 
Qabelsberger only, viz. :— 

(a) There is no distinction between consonants by means of shading or 
thickening. 

(6) Different sizes are not used as a principle of distinction. 

(c) Every fully written word stands on the line, so that, when indepen- 
dently written on a clean sheet of paper, it is as legible as if 
written on lines. 

The vowels are implied as follows : — 

\See lithographed sheet of examples."] 

c (ay) by joining by a hair stroke the two consonants between which it 
occurs (see example) 1, name. Initially, or finally by a horizontal hair 
stroke. 2, aim, may. 

ee by high position of the relatively smaller consonant ; 3, mere, rim. 
To show the long vowel, lengthen the hair stroke ; 4^ ream. Initially or 
finally by an upstroke ; 6, simile. 

ei by an oblique upstroke ; 6, rime, nigh, isle. 
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a by thickening the preceding consonant ; 7» rat. 

ah by thickening the following consonant ; 8, car. 

Initially by a bur stroke, followed by thickened consonant; 9, are; 
finally by its alphabet sig^ 10, era. 

u by low position of the relatively jailer consonant 11, gam, rum. 
Initially and finally by the alphabetical sign 12, nsher. To show the long 
Towel lengthen the hair stroke ; 13, room, doom. 

an (ow) by combining the symbols for a and « — i,e. thickening and low 
position of the relatively smaller consonant ; 14, go^vn, lond. 

oi, by combining the symbols for au and ei, 15, doit, Lloyd. 

o, by rounding the preceding consonant, 16, bo, mo, no ; go, ro, ko. 
Distinctions, when needed, can be effected by the hair-stroke, 17, hop, hope. 

aw, by widening the o curve, 18, ball, maw, nought, wrought. Initially 
and finally by the alphabetical sig^, 19, ought, domino. 
■ yu, by crossing the two consonants between which it occurs, 20, fury, 
cure. The alphabetical sign is an « crossed upwards; either of these 
strokes may be used for crossing, 21, sinew. The personal pronoun you 
is expressed on the same principle, 22, that you, that your, that you are. 

When two separate vowels occur, the second vowel is expressed either 
by thickening the following consonant, 23, serious, laborious — or, if im- 
practicable (as, for instance, when there is no consonant to follow), by 
writing the second vowel alphabetically, 24, Bio. These cases are of very 
ittre occurrence. 

Blended consonants are written simply by avoiding the intermediate 
hairstroke, 25, rb, rd, nd, rp, pr, rs, tr, mr, rm, mp, mpr. For all such 
blended consonants which cannot be so combined, special signs have been 
established. They are the following few : 26, ng, nk, ns (from which nst is 
derived in the regular way), sp, tshay, and dzhay. The last two are formed 
by the signs of shay and zhay reversed. 

A considerable degree of shortness is introduced into the system by the 
part which now follows. It consists, broadly speaking, in the omission of 
certain Towels where the construction of the language requires them of 
necessity. Subject to a few extensions the vowel which may thus be 
omitted is short e, as occurring, for instance, in the last but unac- 
centuated syllable of words containing two syllables or more, 27, vapor. 
Then there is a large series of blended consonants which cannot possibly 
occur at the beginning of a word, and in all these cases the hairstroke is 
omitted, as, for instance, in, 28, depth, devil, repose. The long ay sound is 
implied in the same manner, provided that no corresponding word exists 
with short ay, 29, draper, but raid against red, a and ah do not require the 
hairstroke either, the thickening of the preceding or the following conso- 
nant being sufficient, 30, wrapper (comp. repair), calf. Double size of r 
and s are likewise utilised to show an intermediate vowel* 31, rare^ sister. 

Prefixes and prepositions, affixes and terminations, and some of the 
frequently-occurring small words, such as the articles, conjunctions, 
auxiliary verbs, &c., are written in an abbreviated manner, one or two 
signs of the whole outline being selected for the purpose. 

These are the leading principles of Gkbelsberger's system, so fiEir as the 
corresponding style is concerned. 

We do not claim that our system is one of the easiest existing, but what 
we do claim is that we give sound and proper value in return for any 
amount of time and labour which either beginners or advanced students 
may bestow upon the acquirement of the art. 
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DsNPinMioir. 

The PsxaiDSin; ^hseiT^ that, altep Mr. Bichter's ezplanatioa, the 
memhera could only wish they had more knowledge of QaheUbierger's 
eyetem. He had had placed in hie hande a oopy of iKMrd Boeebery's sf^ech 
at the International Gongtese^ written in the system as adapted to Kngliih 
by Mr. Richter. 

Mr. PooKKSLL siMdthat geometrical systems did not look so pleasing to 
the eye but that they were shorter* whereupon 

Mr. RiCHTSB challenged all the geometrical ^stems to prove that tbey 
were shorter in their lespectiye "Beporting styles" as compared to 
Qabelsberger's. 

A sentence was then written oil thie blackhoftrd by Mr. Pocknell in 
** Legible Shorthand," by Mr. Valpy in " Audeography," and finally by Mi: 
Bichter in his English adaptation of Gabelsberger's system; and Mr. 
Richter claimed that the latter was fi^ly able to eompete ad to breyit^. 
Several of the outlines were analysed. 

Mr. BiCHTBB said the supposed danger did not exist in piraetioa^ oos 
writer being able to read another's notes easily enough* as wHS done con- 
stantly in the German Parliament by the reporters. 

The Pbbsipent asked whether the writers in Qermimy always used the 
same abbreviating outlines for long words. 

Mr. Richter said that the writers would be led to adopt the same 
abbreviating rule for ordinary words. In technical ov unusual words the 
abbreriations would depend on the degree of education and intelligence of 
the individual writer, and also on his greater W iipfdler acquaintapoe with 
the subject under discussion. 
In reply to <iuother qqestion, 

Mr. RicHTBB said that all the letters of a word were written in their 
proper sequence in this system. The thickening principle used to show 
a vowel might seem to be irregplarly applied, bpt that waa nqt so* as the 
place of the vowel was invariably expressed by a hairstroke or a ruje in its 
substitution, and the siprrounding consonants were oiUy used to qusJify ^ 
vowel, the place of which was already independently indicated. 

In reply to Mr. GuBinsT Akqfs, 

Mr. BiOHTBB said that " Script systemp" need not necessari^ be on the 
one sbpe only. That term only implied that all characters must form pert 
0^ the ordinary current writing]^ which also included a horizontal wave, ss 
£or instance the first line of a capital T, or also a certain stroke fsom left to 
right, as shown by the Ust part of a capital B. 

The Pbbsidbbt asked whether, on countiog the vowels and the means 
of indicating them, each vowel had not three ways of being expressed, on 
an average. 

This inference Mr. Richter showed to be erroneous, inasmuch as 
the mode of distinguishing long vowels from the corresponding short ones 
could not be counted as two^ if at the same time the two vowels thus 
expressed were counted as one. 

Mr. Habby said, even if the vowels required so many ways of indica- 
tion, it was a great thing to have the means of making aU these subtle dis- 
tinctions, especially in the case of technical words. 

In reply to Mr. Pookhbll, Mr. Riohtbb said that he could not now 
enter into the details of the reporting style. The general principle was to 
omit the larger signs, and that in the event of signs of equal size the first 
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part of the word was used in preference to the Uut, to stand for the whole 
word in the case of monosy^^^les. 

The Pbbsidekt asked how it was that no material alterations had heen 
introduced in the course of time. If it was out of conservatism, it was 
hardly a thing to be proud of, to which Mr. Bichtbb replied that no 
alterations of any consequence had proved to be necessary. 

Mr. PooKNBLL asked whether the methods for selecting certain parts 
of words to stand for the whole were laid down in the text books and lists 
of such abbreviations published for the guidance of students ; or whether 
students were left to make their own choice of the words to be abbreviated, 
and of the particular abbreviated outlines they would use P 

Mr. RiCHTER said there were regular rules for abbreviation laid down. 
The different sizes of characters used enabled particular rules to be esta- 
blished in many cases, which would not be applicable to the geometrical 
English systems. Such abbreviations had not been proved to be dangerous. 
If any danger had been experienced, or if any new idea suggested itself in 
regard to the supposed improvement of the svstem, so far as the German 
original was concerned, there was a central body in Germany to whom 
communication would be made, and without whose sanction no change in 
the system could be authorised. 

The Pbesident thanked Mr. Richter for the courteous manner in which 
he had given his answers to his cross-examiners. He hoped that Mr. 
Richter's Paper and his further explanations, would prove useful in the 
discussions on the question of principles now taking place and exciting so 
much interest in this country. It was interesting to hear what had been 
done in the construction of the second most widely-spread system in Uie 
world ; and he was sure it was the feeling of all present that a vote of 
thanks should be given to Mr. Bichter. 

Mr. Hugh Jakes proposed that a vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. 
Richter. He mentioned that he had seen German clerks writing the 
Qabelsberger system in London offices, and that they seemed to write with 
very sreat faculty, and the outlines they used appeared to be very brief. 

Mr. Sfabkhall seconded Mr. James' proposition, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Mr. RiOHTEB, in acknowledging the vote, said, in explanation of Mr. 
James's remarks, that no German writer, when he met with long words, 
would ever think of writing them in full, hence the brief outlines which 
Mr. James had referred to. Moreover, in offices, where the same language 
nearly was heard in dictation day by day, shorthand clerks would make 
special logograms applicable to the particular class of words constantly 
occurring ; and therefore they would come to write both very briefly and 
very rapidiy. 

The PsESiDXKT asked what was the average rate of public speaking in 
Germany ? 

Mr. RiOHTEB said the average would probably be the same in all 
countries if the syllable was chosen as the unit ; but German words were 
generally reckoned to be about 10 per cent, longer than English words. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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The fifth meeting of the Seventh Session of the Shorthand Society 
was held at Victoria Chambers, 55, Chancery Lane, on the 7th March, 
W. H. GuBNET Saltbb, Esq., the President, in the chair. 
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1%« foDowing new memben were elected : — 

FkUam : Fnu Lndewig, 6, Crotbj Square, E.C. 

MwciaUt : J. T. Beck, 9, Hnntiej Roed, Elm Paxk, Liverpocd ; and 
Henry Ihummood, Hetton Colliery Offices, near Fence Houses, Dnrlum. 

Arei^ AMtoeiatet : Isaac S. Dement, 23, PorUand Block, Cbicago, 
VA^; and £. W. D. Nicholls, 244, Federal Street, Boston, Mass., U-S-A. 

A cabinet photograph of Mr. Isaac S. Dement was presented to the 
Sodetj through the solicitatkm of Mr. PockneQ, and thie thanks of the 
Society were voted to Mr. Dement. 

Mr. Gnmey Angus, LL.B., then read a Paper on " Vocalisation." 

VOCALISATION. 

Bt. Mb. Omunr Aeqxjb, LL.B. 

Thb snlject announced for our discussion this evening is one that is t9 
familiar to erery one present, and has indeed been so often and so recently 
debated by this Society, that I feel that I cannot ask your attention to it 
without an apology, or at least an explanation at the outset The Paper 
of Mr. Valpy, wiui which our Session began, turned largely upon It, and 
when Mr. Bichter, at our last meeting, described the Ckibelsberger system, 
Vocalisation was the element on which all subsequent speakers directly 
fixed. In fact, whatever new system or old subject is now discussed in 
this Society, the oontroYersj soon settles round vocalisation. 

And no wonder, for it is the centre of the whole field which Shorthand 
covers, and in whatever comer of the field the battle rages the attack 
has reference to Vocalisation. To many a combatant here the cry 
" vocalisation" may recall a hard-fought encounter in which he fought 
single-handed against the world in defence of some cherished '* position" 
or some precious " dots,'' or curve or hairstroke. In focussing our attention 
upon these meUes, where every man's hand is against his neighbour, we 
too often forget that these are merely incidents in a great battle in which 
all the apparently irreconcilable combatants must ultimately range them- 
selves on the one side or the other. In the discussion of innumerable 
details we are apt to lose sight of the g^eral drift of opinion towards 
one or other of the governing principles. The recent discussions upon 
this subject have been confined to specific systems, one or other of which 
has been upon its defence. The din of battle has been raging on this side 
and on that, and it would be useful, if it were possible, to get clear for a 
few moments from the dust and smoke, and see what positions are still held 
and what have been abandoned. I am well aware that to do this properly 
would need a vastly larger acquaintance with Shorthand literature than I 
possess, but I am sure that there are many present to whom such a bird's- 
eye view would be possible, and I trust that my Paper will at least have 
the effect of inducing them to attempt it. 

I do not propose to discuss the question from the point of view of any 
particular system, or to examine with any detail the various expedients 
adopted for vowel representation. I wish to survey the field as a non- 
combatant, with no pet theory to propound or to defend, to see how far the 
various arguments that have been used on either side throw light upon the 
principle of the value of vowel sounds and the general method of treatment 
as distinguished from the minor expedients adopted for their repre- 
sentation. 

I assume the importance of the subject. It is evident that Vocalisation 
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taking it even In this limited eeiiM^-tbe method of treatment of the rowel 
aonndB — mnst goyem the whole scheme of any Shorthand system and 
modify the minutest practical details. Until we are agreed upon this 
governing principle, any comparison of the machinery nsd in the Tarioos 
systems of Shorthand is likely to be misleading. Vital as the question is, 
it can hardly be denied that even upon this elementary principle public 
opinion is still open. However much debated the question still remains 
debatable. It is, when we consider it, an astonishing, and I may say a 
humiliating confession, that when Shorthand has been so long before the 
world, doing useful work and making high claims to a scientific basis, it 
should still be necessary to discuss one of its fundamental principles. 
Snob, however, is the fact. There are some writers in Shorthand magazines 
who appear to cherish the comfortable notion that the doctrines on which 
they rely are beyond dispute ; but the members of this Society know that 
that is far from being the fact. Doubt is cast upon the principle we are 
considering, not only by outsiders, by lovers of paradox like the people who 
are found to maintain that the sun goes round the earth, but by some of 
the highest authorities both on the theory and the practice of our art. Our 
Oooncil selected it as one of the principal subjects for discuraion, some years 
ago^ and Mr. Cope read an extremely interesting and able PaT)er on the 
question, " Should vowels be united to consonants or disjoined ?" in which, 
after marshalling the arguments on each side, he summed up for disjoining. 
Bat both the writer of that valuable Paper, and many of those who took 
part in the discussion upon it, admitted that there were aspects of the 
subject which could not be touched upon or considered in the limits of a 
single evening's debate. Since that time the numerous discussions on the 
systems of Professor Everett, Mr. Pocknell and Mr. Valpy, with which we 
are all familiar, show, at all events, the unsettled state of public opinion. In 
iact the materials to be found scattered up and down in our Magazine, even 
if we had nothing else, would justify us m reconsidering the arguments on 
80 essential a matter, and bringing into line the testimonies of experts and 
Ihe carefully-considered opinions of Shorthand authorities upon it. 

It is not only in our English controversies, whether in this Society or 
in the various newspapers, that a divergence of opinion is apparent. The 
theory and the practice of the great G^erman and Fronch systems of 
GabelsbArger, and Stolze, and Duploy^, assigpi a very difierent importance 
to the indication and representation of vowels from that which is given by 
many in this country, provision being made in these foreign systems for 
treating them on the same basis as consonants and expressing them in 
their proper sequence with fulness and connectibility. This contradiction 
between the systems prevalent in the different countries is sufficient to 
arrest our attention and provoke enquiry. If we turn to America we find 
there also what Mr. Bishop described some years ago as the feeling of 
'Mmresf' concerning the general mode of representing vowel sounds. 
After having given much attention to this particular subject for many 
years, that distinguished phonographer now roioices over " two enconraging 
facts; first, much and apparently increasing discontent with the indefinite- 
ness of the most common mode of representing vowel sounds ; second, a 
growing belief that without any sacrifice of brevity a much greater degree 
of exactness is attainable." Again, in the Congress of last September, 
vowel representation was prominently brought forward in a Paper 
which Mr. Pitman described as one of the most valuable read during the 
Congress, Professor Everett's paper on " The Principles that govern the 
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eonifcraotioii of a System of Shoiihand." Yodalizalioii then is a vital 
qaestion, a debatable aaestion and a buming queatioo at the present time. 

The qaeatioii, as I nave said, is large and many sided. Mach has been 
written upon one or other of its aspects, and it is qnite out of my power to 
do more tnan invite your attention to one branch of the snljec^ and, to 
some extent, map out the ground. In doing so, I mnst^ of oonrae, go over 
mnch that is well trodden and bat too famiUar to all of ns, bnt ^at is a 
necessary part of an^ snch sorvev or recapitulation ; and if the reasoiM 
which I have given lustify, as I nope they do, a survey at all, th^ must 
afford the excuse for its necessary inconveniences. 

What, then, is the question at issue ? Broadly stated it is no less thu 
this : What relations should the vowels bear to the consonants in Short- 
hand ? Should the basis be single or dual P When brevity requires some 
sacrifice in a word, shall it always be one or sometimes the other, that is to 
suffer. Should equal provision be made for representing the yowels and 
the consonants ? Should the treatment of them be analogous or essentially 
different ? Should the vowels be connectible or disjoined ? These are bnt 
different forms of the same question. 

The old controversy between the share of work to be given to the 
consonants and to the yowels respectively renunds one, if I may be excused 
for the comparison, of the much older dispute, dating probably from the 
time of Adam and Eve, as to the shares of the work of the world which 
should be done by man and by woman. Some would assign the active 
business of representing words to the consonants, and only allow the vowels 
to appear on rare occasions, they being generally as effectually hidden 
away as women in purdah. Others chum for the vowel sounds that, as 
they are nearly equal in number and value in human speech with the con- 
sonants, they should have their share of representation. These arguments 
read very much like a transhition of " Mill on the Subjection of Woman." 
The emancipation of vowels finds in our smaller world as ardent champions 
as the emancipation -of women has called forth, both alike arguing that 
their clients are entitled to fuller representation, and that they cannot be 
suppressed without the danger of a terrible retribution. Putting aside ex- 
treme views, it Lb perhaps side to say, though it does not carry us very far, 
that a good system of Shorthand, like a gooMcl social system, ou^irht to give to 
each the part which is fitted for it, to provide a proper sphere for each, and 
not to let the one do anything which the other would do better. 

But, returning to a sober survey of the present state of the oontroversj, 
we may consider, in the .first instance, the results of experience, and 
secondly, the h priori arguments which may be advanced on either side d 
the question. It is indeed evident that in so practical an art as Shorthand 
the greater weight must attach to the results of experience. 

It has been urged, notably by Mr. Cope in the Paper to which I have 
alluded, that the assigning of a subordinate place to the vowels in the earlier 
systems of Shorthand was the result of experience. Let us then enquire 
what history teaches in this matter. We certainly find great variations in 
the amount of vowel representation in systems produced at different times, 
and it would seem that these variations follow a certain order. It is an 
axiom with us all that Shorthand should combine brevity with legibility, or, 
to use Professor Everett's words, " readiness in formation with facility in 
identification," and we find that inventors of systems, while attempting to 
blend these two elements, have constantly missed their proportions, and 
given too much of the one and too little of the other. History shows th: t 
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the pendolum has Bwnng lometiines towards legibility at the expense of 
brevity. Simplicity, of coarse, must not be left out of sight ; for the want 
of it must injure either brevity or legibility, if not both, firight's system, 
with its " Characterie Tables" burdening the memory with long lists of 
words arbitrarily formed, belonged to a primitive age. By Willis, with 
whom the scientific treatment of Shorthand began, the importance of 
vowel sonnds was recognised, provision being made in his system for repre- 
senting vowels by means of the vowel mode ; and from this time to the 
time of Gurney, as Mr. Pocknell has told us in his Presidential Address, the 
vowel mode was retained, and it was customary to write the initial vowels 
by vowel characters. But, according to Mr. Pocknell, " These early writers, 
whilst securing legibility, failed to attain the necessary brevity for short 
words. After Gurney, strange as it may appear, inventors totally abandoned 
the principle " (».«. of vowel mode) ** instead of trying to improve the 
practice, and from the time of that abandonment, through too great a 
desire for brevity, the decline of legibility in Shorthand may be dated, 
more especially as at the same time the use of attached initial vowel-marks 
was discontinued." " Vowel mode and vowel position dots were kept up 
as late as 1779, after which date vowel mode disappeared until revived and 
extended by Professor Everett in 1871." So far Mr. Pocknell. On the one 
hand Mr. Cope points out that inventors of Shorthand in England accepting 
the axiom (which all practical Shorthand writers must accept), that 
** omissions were indispensable," early adopted detatched vowels as part of 
their machinery, and from the fact that this "constituted very great 
variations from the prevalent method of constructing words in ordinary 
longhand writing," he argues that " we are entitled to believe that there 
was a special reason for it ;" " that we may be sure they made experimenta 
to ascertain what elements could best be dispensed with before they formed 
the habit of omitting vowels, as a rule omitting consonants exceptionally." 
On the other hand, Mr. Pocknell draws our attention to the fact that instead 
of attempting to gain brevity by the improvement of the vowel mode, or by 
any other method of the representing or indicating of vowels, the inventors 
of the next period disregarded altogether the greater part of the vowel 
sounds — ^in other words, instead of untying the knot» they cut it ; a summary 
proceeding which can hardly commend itself to the deliberations of a 
scientific society. 

If we had found that, after the time of Gurney, the vowel mode had 
been modified by degrees, and that as the pressure of speed increased the 
vowels had been nlore and more largely omitted both in that system and 
in others, the argument from experience would have had more foundation 
than at present it appears to hftve; but, at all events, in the Gurney 
system the changes since 1730 have been exactly in the opposite direction. 
Vowel mode is more freely used now than it was 160 years ago, when the 
speed to be attained for reporting purposes was probably not so great. It 
is on coming to the next great practical system in order of time (the Taylor 
system) that we find the knot cut rather than untied. Instead of finding 
a gradual diminution in the representation of vowels, we come by an abrupt 
transition to an almost entire suppression of vowels. I believe that, 
although in some of the later versions of that system, especially in its 
adaptation to foreign languages, a fuller representation of vowek has been 
introduced, the orthodox foUowers of Taylor disclaim such alterations. 
Making every allowance for the skill and intelligence of its writers, the 
success which this system has attained appears to be a strong argnment, 
probably the very strongest, for subordinating vowels. 
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Rwiiiig away from the old stenograpbic tjatema and coming to Pho- 
nography, we find that the latter, while providing machinery for a more 
exact representation of Towel sonnds than the systems which immediately 
preceded it» continued to treat the vowels on a different principle from the 
consonant sounds, and represented them by the familiar expedients of dis- 
joined marks and position. This principle of separate representation of 
vowel and consonant signs was based, says an American writer (M!r. Thorn- 
ton), "upon the theory that the consonant outlines in different positions 
would, when framed together, form sufficiently distinctive outlines for 
legibiUty without the use of the vowel signs, except in the case of unusnil 
or peculiar words. The whole tyttem was constructed with the idea that 
the consonant lines were all that were required for legibility." Phono- 
graphy, therefore, is on the side of the consonants, and is naturally the 
strength of that side. Its popularity and success are necessarily of great 
account in the controversy, and would be still greater were it not that, 
among Phonographers, there are many experienced writers who, in spite of 
the wealth of its consonantal character, the adaptability of its outlines, and 
its additional means for indicating vowels, express a feeling of uneasiness 
or unrest concerning its mode of representing vowel sounds. 

I have already quoted Mr. Bishop's testimony, and- to the same effect 
were the remarks of a well-known Shorthand writer at the Congress last 
year : " Any system which is to have the needed power of following a rapid 
speaker must enable you to place the vowel without lifting the pen. I 
happen to write what, in my judgment, is a magnificent system — Phono- 
graphy ; but having had the privilege at times of reading over notes with 
writers of other systems, in which the vowel has been indicated, I have 
noticed that that is an immense advantage, and I should say that in any 
fwtfire system that toiU be required.** 

The recent discussions upon the systems of Professor Everett, Mr. 
Pocknell, and Mr. Valpy, and many other modern systems, make it 
unnecessary for me to refer to the treatment assigned to the vowels in those 
systems. Among the recent systems which have gone furthest in the 
cUrection of an analogous treatment of vowel and consonant sounds, I 
may refer to Mr. Bishop's book, *' Exact Phonography, a System with 
Connectible Stroke Vowel Signs," the preface to which so ably states the 
case on the side of the vowels, that I think I cannot do better than qnote 
from the book when we come to consider the arguments on that side. 

(To he continued.) 



NOTICE. 

At the meeting on May 2, the Council of the Shorthand Society passed 
the following resolution : — 

" That the January number of Shobthikd not having appeared until 
after the April meeting of the Council, there was no opportunity of 
considering it until the May meeting, on the 2nd May, by which 
time the April number, containing Dr. Westby-Gibson's resignation, 
had also appeared ; and then, recognising his learning and zealous 
labours in past years, the Council simply accepted his resignation 
and passed a vote of thanks to him. Tliey, however, desire it shall 
be understood that they concur neither in his statement of facts 
nor in his conclusions, with regard to the personal matters which he 
has introduced into the January' and April numbers." 
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VOCALISATION. 

By Mb. Gubnby Anovs, LL.B. 

{Concluded from page 220.) 

Iir recent times, therefore, so far as pablic controversy goes, there wonid 
seem to have been a reviyal in favour of vowel representation. In fact, if I 
may be allowed another metaphor, Mr. Pocknell's contention would liken 
the treatment of the vowels to the development of breechloading in ordnance 
— ^the early method improved up to a certain point, then abandoned alto* 
getfaer, and after many years returned to in a further improved form. 

Having, as in duty bound, noticed the arguments from experience first, 
we may proceed to consider what is to be said d priori. It is urged that, 
considering the nature of the problem which Shorthand has to solve — ^the 
brief representation of the most distinctive sounds in human speech — we 
should naturally expect to find that facilities were provided for representing 
vowel sounds with the same amou!:t of exactness and definiteness as the 
consonant sounds are represented, and by means of forms easily connectible. 
Vowels have been called the " protoplasms of speech,*' the consonants the 
skeletons. The metaphor is certainly not exact, and even if it were it 
could not be relied on. Without searching into the mysteries of Phonetics, 
we may accept it as true that as regards many words (especially mono- 
syllables) the very life of the word, the sound which catches our ear, and 
identifies the word to our mind, is the vowel and not the consonant sound. 
" It will doubtless have occurred to every Shorthand writer" (says an 
authority from whom I have already quoted, Mr. Bishop) '' that a single 
vowel sound sometimes more efiectually distinguishes and marks off a word 
than three or four consonants do ; that with an easy way of throwing in 
largely and clearly that vowel sound, it would be possible to omit perhaps 
three or four consonant signs without any sacrifice of legibility, and that 
the vowel sound, with the remuning consonant or consonants, would fix 
absolutely the word that was meant." " The logical mind appreciating the 
fitDCAS of things desires a prominent and distinct mode of representing a 
sound that performs such an important function, and feels dissatisfied if it 
does not find it/' Professor Everett gave expression to the same idea at 
the late Congress, when he said, " I teke it to be an axiom that it is the 
duty of a man who frames a system of Shorthand to select for writing the 
most characteristic parts of the subject. There is not time to write every- 
thing, but that which is written should be that which is most characteristic 
and which will best serve to distinguish one word from another. That 
characteristic may sometimes be a consonant and sometimes a voweL" 
Opinions may differ as to what proportion of the sounds of a word ought to 
be represented in a system which best combines rapidity in writing with 
legibility and certainty, but probably all who accept the Phonetic principle 
as the proper ba^is of a system would hold that the Shorthand outline 
should be suggestive of the most prominent sound or sounds in a word. 
Mr. Cope, in his Paper, admitted that " in a few in<atances abbreviations 
made up of consonants and vowels, are equally brief and more suggestive 
than abbreviations consisting of consonants alone," but, on the other hand, 
he adds, '* As regards the majority of words the rule seems to hold good 

[•* Smobthand," No. 32.— October, 1888.] 
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that enongh of the oonsonfuit skeleton, to he distiiictive and snggestive, 
forms the hest possible contracted representation;" and he qnot^ as an 
illustration a sentence in which the words are more suggestively repre- 
sented by a certain number of consonants than by an equal number of 
consonants and vowels combined. If his aigument merely amounts to this, 
that where thd consonant skeleton is a suggestiTe representation of the 
sound of a word it would be illogical to cumber the outline by adding a 
▼owel-sign or to obscure it by substituting a vowel sign for a more ex- 
pressive consonantal sign, probably it would not be disputed. But it might be 
contended on the other side that, by parity of reasoning, where the voioel sound 
is iinggestive, it is illogical to substitute for it a less suggestive consonant 
sound, and therefore provision ought to be made for the full and exact 
representation of vowel sounds for use when required. No advocate of 
vowel representation, so far as I am aware, would suggest that all the 
vowels in every word should be represented, or that the vowel should take 
the prominent position which the consonants now occupy, the consonants in 
their turn becoming the vanishing elements. To revert to my metaphor, 
those who object to the subjection of Woman would disclaim any idea of 
the subjection of Man. All that Mr. Bishop, for example, contends for is, 
that there should be the power to '* represent to the eye the prominent 
sounds '* in a word, whether vowel or consonant, " with a largeness and 
prominence proportionate to the largeness and prominence of their sound." 

The argument in favour of the expression of medial vowels is urged by 
some, if not all, of its advocates, still more strongly in the case of initial 
vowels. In deciphering a word it is obviously exceedingly helpful to know, 
with certainty, the sound with which it begins. This is a consideration of 
which all professional writers will feel the force. I have heard it said by 
those who have had great experience in reading notes written by others at 
great speed, that when there is any doubt about a word it is half the battle 
to know how it begins. It will be interesting to hear how far the experi- 
ence of those present this evening confirms this dictum. If it is true, it 
distinctly scores on the side of the vowels ; and as I have remarked, that 
the success of the Taylor system is a strong argument on the side of the 
consonants, it is fair to point out that it does not favour the suppression of 
initial vowels, but, I believe, always denotes their presence. 

Further, in addition to the advantage of representing the leading 
characteristics of a word, the advocates of the vowels claim that vowels 
may be usefully inserted for the purpose of distinguishing between words 
which, if represented by their consonants alone, would clash with others. 
To avoid this clashing one of two courses must be taken; either there must 
be some arbitrary modification of the consonantal outline, or a vowel must 
be expressed, even though it may not happen to be specially emphatic It 
cannot be denied that the latter is the more natural and logical mode of 
making the distinction theoretically ; but, on the other hand, it is argued 
that it would be sacrificing brevity on the altar of logical consistency, and 
that the need of expressing the vowel sounds may be reduced to a minimum 
if the consonantal alphabet is sufficiently strong and adaptable to allow of 
the modification of the consonantal outline where the consonants repre- 
senting two words are the same, complete exhaustive lists of such words 
being easily formed. For instance, the alternative of an upward or down- 
ward " 1" in phonography may avoid the necessity of expressing a voweL 
While I should have preferred avoiding any reference to any particular 
system this evening, the admittedly strong consonantal alphabet of 
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phonography and the development g^ven to logograms and phraseograms 
naturally suggests that the experience of writers of this particular system 
would be specially valuable upon the point we are now considering. I 
therefore venture to quote the criticisms of Mr. Bishop, himself an experi- 
enced phonographer upon this point, and I do so with the less hesitation 
because, many of those present to-night will be able, in the subsequent 
discussion, to confirm or reply to his criticisms. — After referring to the 
presence at the meeting of many able representatives of phonography who 
would be able, much better than himself, to bring out the strength of the 
treatment assigned to the vowels in their system, and saying that this 
being so, he proposed (with a view to saving time) to pass lightly over the 
argument on this side, and rather to dwell upon the arguments of Mr. 
Bishop and others on the other side of the controversy who were not pre- 
sent to put their case themselves, and whose arguments were probably less 
familiar to the members of the Society, Mr. Angus continued : — Speaking 
some years ago at Harrisburg, Mr. Bishop said : " Every writer of phono- 
graphy must have regrdlted that, to secure brevity, he must be driven to 
the strait of indicating the vowel elements of his words instead of writing 
them, such indication of them not being definite and specific, but so much 
the reverse of that, that the reader was compelled to guess which one of 
several similarly indicated vowel sounds was intended to be employed ; of 
surmising whether a preceding or a succeeding vowel sound was meant ; 
or if he determined that, then which one of at least four preceding, if it 
was a preceding, or which one of at least four succeeding, if it was a 
succeeding vowel, sound was implied. So that no matter how many years 
one had spent in mastering and memorizing carefully difierentiated word 
signs, and no matter how skilful he might become in writing them and 
reading them, yet with unfamiliar words, especially proper names and 
technical terms, he always felt the need of some more expressive represen- 
tation of his vowel sounds/' Again, in speaking of the use of phrase- 
ograms, Mr. Bishop says : '^ When the matter becomes technical or un- 
familiar, giving but little opportunity to employ those familiar signs, the 
work becomes very difficult for the writer. The very fact that, because of 
the defectiveness of vowel representation, he has avoided, as far as possible, 
using vowel signs, increases his difficulty when he comes to matters in the 
reporting of which their employment is indispensable.'' He refers to the 
difficulty in the writing of an unfamiliar technical term, of inserting, after 
tracing the consonant outline, all the dots and ticks needed to make the 
representation phonetically complete. In fact, he says, that the operation 
is so confusing and tedious as to be substantially impracticable. The force 
of these objections will differ with different persons according to the fre- 
quency with which they encounter unfamiliar words. I confess it appears 
to me that, ta a professional reporter, this difficulty is not likely to be very 
great. 

The danger of clashing is, to some extent, admitted on all sides, but 
"context" and "position" are relied upon as the means of guarding 
against it. 

" Context," no doubt, in many cases, saves an intelligent man from error, 
but we all know that it is untrustworthy, and Mr. Reed's dictum " that it 
is possible for any two words, however dissimilar in their character or 
meaning, to be so placed as to render it difficult to tell by the context which 
is intended," has become proverbial. 

*' Position" is the recognised substitute for actual vowel representation. 
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Against it Mn Bishop urges that there are many cases in which it is not, 
ana probahly cannot, be applied in the reporting style. "It does not 
•eem needful," he says, " to set torth, by detailed reference to text books, 
the thoroughness with which the characteristic indefiniteness that results 
from its imperfect system of yowel representation, pervades the ordinary 
phonography. One illustration will suffice." Then Mr. Bishop gires 
twelve words which would be indicated by the same sign in the 
same position, and goes on to say : " Obviously it might be difficult for 
even the most expert and best informed writers to determine, from the 
context, which of these twelve words, eleven of which could be employed 
us verbs, was just the one to be transcribed, in a particular con- 
nection. Leaving the expert writer, and coming to one not highly skilled 
— one unable to appreciate what best fitted the context — what would his 
situation be, assuming that he sought aid from the " Reporter's Assistant ?" 
What might it not be, even if the number of conjectural words were not 
twelvp, but only four or three ?".... Again Mr. Bishop says : " As em- 
plojred in phonography, position notoriously had no definite or exact 
signification ; for the writing of a consonant stroke in any one of the three 
positions — called first, second, and third — indicated a coalesence with any 
one of at least eight (four preceding and four succeeding) vowel sounds. 
Turning to the standard text books of the system referred to, and looking 
for a practical illustration of this indefiniteness, one found that its author 
repeatedly recognised it as among the possibilities that a writer of his 
system would employ the same ouUine in the same position to with equal 
cogency represent any one of eight or nine different words ; often necessi- 
tating, one would conclude, nearly as profound a study of contexts and the 
general drift and meaning of the matter reported, as an archaeologist would 
need U> employ in the deciphering of a partly effaced ancient tablet." 

By tihe adoption of these expedients, the modification of the consonant 
outliue and " position,'* and by the aid of context, the necessity of ex- 
pressing vowels for the avoidance of ** clashing," is to some degree reduced, 
though to what degree the opinions, as I have indicated, differ. That it is 
altogether eot rid of, is not contended. "When all these things are 
allowed for, says Mr. Cope, " there remains an intrcusiahle residMum ** of 
words in which vowels must be represented. But while he gives the 
vowels i'he benefit of this admission, he would narrow their claims within 
this small compass. " It is in this intractable residuum alone," says Mr. 
Cope, " that joined vowels must find their raieon d'Hre if Hiey find it at 
ali." And he goes on to ask whether (bearing in mind that the habit of 
writing many words by their consonants alone must be acquired) it is worth 
while to burden a system with a Joined-vowel scheme for the sake of tins 
iwtra^tahle residuum which, according to the calculations of various 
writers, amounts only to one vowel in thirty words, or one per cent of the 
vowel element ? 

The question just put suggests its answer, and if the advocates of the 
vowels admitted the premises upon which it is based, thev would no doubt 
give the desii*ed answer. But so far from the battle being ended by this 
well-directed attack of Mr. Cope, his opponents refuse to allow the battle to 
be decided at this one point, and renew their onslaught all along the line. 
In the first place they say that joined vowels must be adopted, however 
small the residuum, if certainty of legibility cannot be had otherwise. Bat 
this reply, based as it is upon an assumption, which the other side does not 
admit, does not help us much. They next challenge the estimate of one 
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per cent, fbr the residuum a8 being too smalL Then they contend that a 
joined vowel scheme would not necessarily harden a system, as the vowels 
would he used in suhstitution for and not in addition to the consonants. 
And lastly, not content with fighting these points one by one, they refuse to 
have their claims limited to this smaller field of the *' intractable residuum" 
and transfer the contest to the larger battle-field, and contend that a scientific 
system should represent prominent sounds bv prominent signs, so doing 
away with the necessity of acquiring *' the habit of writing many words by 
consonants alone." They urge that, however reliable the various devices 
for allotting separate outlines to words containing the same consonants in 
the same sequence might prove to be in practice, there is " a want of 
thoroughgoing regularity,*' as Professor Everett puts it, in this mode of dis- 
tinction,and that it involves unnecessary mental effort and loss of simplicity. 
As to this last point, simplicity, it is impossible to follow out the im- 
portant part that mental effort plays in Shorthand writing, but this much at 
least is clear according to the experience of all systems, that simplicity and 
regularity are attended with g^eat advantages in point of speed, obviously 
because the mind has less to do. The importance of strict application of 
the principles of universal operation is now generally admitted. In con- 
sidering how much mental effort is involved in the various methods of 
treating the vowels, I may remind you of what Professor Everett said some 
years ago: "Having myself in various stages of my experience written, first 
¥rith vowels omitted; secondly, with vowels dotted in; thirdly, with 
vowels connected without lifting the pen; and fourthly, by vowels in- 
dicated by what I call ' mode ;' I can testify that the two latter methods 
leave the mind much more at liberty than the two former. The leaving 
one of vowels altogether involves a much closer attention than writing them 
as they come." I hardly know whether this testimony refers only to the 
stage of learning each method in its turn, or to the time when each was 
completely mastered, and it would be interesting to hear whether this 
testimony is confirmed by the experience of writers of other systems. 
Again Mr. Bishop, speaking of the method of vowel representation in 
Phonography, says : '* It was never claimed that there was that exactness 
in the system tluit would enable one using it to write it meohan^ioally in 
the manner in which one mcMf write longhand, ignorant of sense and 
meaning, and translate it as readily as he could plainly- written longhand 
script, yet the desirability of a brief system possessing sufficient expressive- 
ness to render such a thing practicable was self-evident." 

It is, as I have said, difficult to trace the far-reaching effects of mental 
effort, or to estimate how far it bears upon the rapidity of writing, but it 
is possible (I merely throw out the suggestion as a possible one for your 
consideration) that this cause may in part account for the great difference 
in the rates of rapidity at which Longhand and Shorthand strokes can be 
written. Great allowance must, no doubt, be made for the change of slope 
which is involved in the geometrical systems of Shorthand ; but without 
going into minute calculations of " pen strokes,*' there would still appear 
to be a considerable margin of difference against Shorthand writing to be 
accounted for, and which in part is to be accounted for by the want of per- 
fect familiarity and the minute care in making fine distinctions. Mr. 
Irland, whose name is so familiar to us in connection with the recent speed 
. contests in America, remarking upon the high number of pen strokes per 
second that can be written in Longhand writing, adds, " Suppose the same 
fiimiliarity with Shorthand, who can put a limit on the speed ?" 
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lo reviewing the argaments on the one side and on the other, it will 
be observed that I have treated the question of Vocalisation very broadly 
from the point of view of general principles, as a choice between subjection 
and eqnality, and have not attempted to go into details of Shorthand 
machinery. It is foreign to my present purpose to discuss the comparative 
merits of the expedients by which the different systems deal with vowels, 
but it may be interesting to note what they are. There are many degrees 
between total suppression on the one hand and fnll representation on the 
other. The first or lowest degree is, (1) medial vowels absolutely unrepre- 
sented, initial and final vowels indicated (as in Taylor). 

(2) The existence of a vowel sound of a certain class indicated ; bnt its 
place in the word, whether initial or medial, undefined (as by poHHon), 

(3) The place of a medial vowel in a word defined and its class (only 
three classes of vowels being recognised), as vowel mode, with a more pre- 
cise expression of initial vowels by connectible strokes. 

(4) And this is, perhaps, hardly a higher degree than the preceding — 
The place of each vowel in a word indicated, but its character absolutely 
undefined. 

(5) The character of the vowel defined with great precision, and usually, 
if not always, its place (as in the corresponding atyJe of Fhon(^rapby). 

(6) Not only the class of the vowel represented, but its precise character 
and its actual place in the word, by c>innectible strokes. 

This is but a rough outline of the different treatment that Towels 
have received, and it wUl, of course, be borne in mind that in the same 
system we often find the vowels represented with various degrees of ful- 
ness ; as, for instance, some of the more modern English systems, while 
habitually indicating the presence of the vowrIs, also possess the power of 
expressing the exact class of vowel where necessary. I must not» how- 
ever, attempt a more exact classification of the various methods to.night. 

You will have observed that I have referred in this enumeration to the 
familiar machinery of dots and dashes, position and connectible strokes. I 
have also alluded to the additional machinery resorted to by some of the 
more recent English systems, which indicate the presence of a vowel by 
lengthening the consonant sign or by curving it or by shading it. Those 
of us who had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Richter's intei'esting Paper on 
the Gkibelsberger system last month, will remember that that system, whilst 
making use of most, if not all, of these expedients, adopts two more, the 
lengthening of a hair stroke and the " vaulting" of the consonant sign to 
indicate a certain vowel in a certain place in the word. 

Mr. Bishop, while adopting many of these expedients, also provides 
machinery for writing the vowel sounds with the same connectibility and 
definiteness as the consonants. He represents sixteen qualities of vowel 
sounds by means of the ordinary consonant strokes of Phonography, pre- 
fixing to the stroke a small circle to denote that it is doing duty as a 
vowel, if the vowel is medial /or if initial, allotting the ^«^ position to the 
vowel strokes. 

It would perhaps be instructive to compare the proportion of vowels and 
consonants represented in the reporting styles of some of the most generally 
used systems of the day. I have been able to collect a little material for 
such a comparison through the courtesy of writers of various systefiis. I 
have here a passage written in the systems of Pitman, Taylor, Gumey» 
Gabelsberger, Stolze, and Bishop, with a translation, showing the actual 
vowel and consonantal sounds represented in Shorthand. I shall have 
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pleasure in handing round these papers for inspection and criticism ; I have 
only been able myself to make a very rough comparison, from which it 
would appear that in the G^man systems vowels are placed mnch more 
nearly on an equality with consonants than is the case in the older English 
systems. For instance, in this passage, leaving out of consideration the 
articles, prononns, conjunctions, and auxiliary verbs, I find that the 
German systems dispense with the expression of the eoiMonaMa to the 
extent of one-third of the whole, express with precision more than two- 
thirds of the vowel sounds, and indicate another seventh of them, whereas, 
in the systems of Pitman ,and Gumey, five-sixths of the consonants are 
represented, and as to the vowels the Gumey system only expresses one« 
half of the vowel sounds, and Pitman indicates about a quarter, Taylor of 
course indicating less, only the initial and final vowels being represented in 
his system. 

Without detaining you with any recapitulation of the views which I 
have laid before you on both sides of this great controversy, and which 
indeed may themselves be said to be a recapitulation of the arguments to 
he met with elsewhere, I thank you for the patience with which you have 
listened to my rather dry discourse, and gladly leave the case to be dealt 
with by such competent critics as I see before me to-night. 

DxBOUSSioir. 

The PsBSEDiirr said the Pftper just read afforded funple room for dis- 
cussion on an important point. 

Mr. LbvY said that he would like to treat the Paper from a practical 
point of view. It was known one of the g^reat difficulties of reading other 
people's notes was that of telling when a word began with a vowel. This 
was one reason why Taylor's and Gumey's systems had always been so 
readily transcribed by others than the writer. With regard to vowels in 
other positions, it was desirable to express them very often. For example, 
parts and parties could only thus l^ distinguished. If a system could 
** indicate" all such vowels, it would, of course, be a great advantage.* 
Again, if we had a passage about a man going to the bank to ** realise" his 
securities, r 1 s for " realise" would also stand for " release.*' In the prac- 
tical work of the law courts such words presented frequent dilficulties. 
He had had a case in which " through rates -' and " through routes" were 
delightfully intermixed. A system that would provide for such words 
without special thought would be a great advantage; but it should be 
done without dotting-in. Legal terms were things very few systems could 
deal effectively with. His experience was that men invented arbitraries 
for such terms as thej found necessary. Foreign systems, he thought, bad 
dealt more successMly with vowels, but he did not know whether the^r 
systems were put to the same severe tests as ours. He could not think our 
present systems perfect; we were yet a long way off from perfection. The 
arguments as to what had been done by writers of any one system were no 
proof of its merits. Equally good work was done by men writing systems 
of the most opposite character. The work done was largely a test of the 
man and not of the system. A good man would do better with a bad 
system than a bad man with a good system. 

Mr. BuNDBLL said he had studied the subject of the Paper for eighteen 
years. Forty years ago Mr. Levy had condemned a system that had now 

* The systems of Bell, Pocknell, Valpy, and Browne all carry out this prin- 
eiple.^JB]>. 
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more wiiten than any other. He himself nsed nine pocdtions, and oonld, 
therefore, at once distinguish between " rate" and " roate" and all sach 
• words. One-half of the consonants with the exact vowel made a better 
reporting system than one that gave all the consonants but not the exact 
Towels. 

Mr. T. A. Bbbd said they sometimes heard strange objections raised to 
what were^ hj the majority at least, regarded as fundamental principles. 
It was impossible to say that you must have a system to do this or to do 
that. Practical experience was the true test. One point all were agreed 
upon, and that was for an effective reporting system something must be 
sacrificed. He knew no system in which all the sounds of worcU could be 
expressed. He had occasionally dreamt of the possibility of such a system ; 
it might, perhaps, be worked out by a pencil changing its colour at the will 
of the writer, and thus increasing largely the material for the expression of 
sounds. Not haying that yet, a sacrifice had to be made, and the question 
was what should they sacrifice ? He thought there was but one answer. 
The consonants were the most important, and must be preserved. If he 
had to omit an element of the word ao, he would rather omit the o than 
the ^ ; so with aUcick, he would rather have a tk than oo. There was 
another view, that some vowels might be saved by omitting some consonants. 
Getting a prominent vowel at the beginning of a word was a great advan- 
tage. 1^^ were indispensable in such words as attack, able, and 
around. He had noticed true written in some of the " vowel" systems for 
truih. They had found the danger of that way of abbreviating this word 
in the early days of Phonog^phy, and had very soon abandoned it. That 
would apply to many other words. 

Mr. GiTBST thought it could not be disputed that in English the con- 
sonants were of far greater value than the vowels. There were some words 
in French that consisted wholly of two or more vowel sounds, and in that 
language the vowels were generally and more frequently of importance to 
the expression of words than they ever were in English. The question had 
not been put, as Mr. Reed seemed to think, " shall we discard consonants 
altogether ?" No one suggested anything of the sort. The question was, a 
proportion of vocal elements having to be omitted, should we prefer to 
omit consonants or vowels ? That could not be settled in an off-hand 
manner. The position the vowel occupied in a word was of essential im- 
portance. If it came first it was the most important element in the word. 
The treatment of the vowel should be decided in a given system by a rule 
carried out through the system. In his system the word attack was 
written with two strokes, and both the vowels and consonants were shown. 
Vowels stood to consonants in English in the proportion of one to two, but 
their importance was most marked when they were initial. The medial 
vowels might, in most cases, be left unexpressed, and a large proportion of 
final vowels might be omitted. K you have the first vowel you can safely 
omit, in many cases, the latter part of a word, and write agric for 
** agricultural ;" and so with many other words. 

Mr. LocKBTT spoke in support of the vowel systems. The use of 
vowels afforded g^eat advantages for abbreviation, thus ime could be used for 
immediately. 

Mr. HuaH James complimented the author on his crisp literary style. 
He ventured to suggest another simile for the "protoplasm and skeleton" 
metaphor. The comparison to the chemical molecule might, perhaps, be 
more vivid — where the " molecular" consonants single, double, or treble 
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were, so to speak, inflected by the radicals (or vowels) by a species of 
metathesis. One point had presented itself prominently to him during the 
reading — yiz., that it might be well to give a distinctive vowel-mark value 
to those vowels that stood alone, as syllables, in words snch as ab-o-rig-»- 
nes, ser-0-o-lite, and actually write them in between the consonants, but 
where vowels simply inflected consonants they might be better indicated 
than written. We do not speak as we spell, but syllabically, and *' sounds 
signs" would, after all, be, in his idea, the ultimate outcome of a cosmo- 
politan system. He had pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
the author for his interesting Paper. 

Mr. BioHTEB spoke as the representative of a system that considered 
vowels of the greatest importance. He thought the German systems were 
quite as severely tested in use as the English systems, and gave equally 
good results. In the German systems they used a stroke to join the 
letters, and employed it to express the vowels, and they thuA get them 
without any absolute cost of labour. 

Mr. GuBNEY Angus, in reply, said that he had given prominence to one 
side of the discussion because he had expected that it would be warmly 
taken up, and that the other side would find ample — and abler^xposition 
from members than he could have hoped to give it. He did not think 
there was anything he need reply to; his object had been to elicit 
discussion. 
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Thb sixth meeting of the seventh session of the Shorthand Society was 
held at Victoria Chambers, 55, Chancery Lane, on the 4th of April, W. H. 
GuBKEY Salteb, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The following new members were elected: — Josef Jonas (Prague), 
Professor Krieg (Dresden), R. M. Tuttle (Dakota), R. Williamson (San 
Francisco), W. Thompson (Leeds), J. Lea (Cheltenham), and W. B. 
Kilburne. 

A copy of the Transactions of the International Congress (1887) was 
presented to the Society by the General Committee of the Congress ; and 
the thanks of the Society were voted to the General Committee. 

The following Paper by Mr. Cope was read : — 

THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OP SHORTHAND. 

One of the aims of this Society is to scrutinise with a severely scientific 
^e the systems of Shorthand of the past and the present. Beyond this, in 
the misty distance, prophetic souls see ** a Shorthand adapted, if possible, 
for general use.'' Those to whom this beatific vision has come report 
variously concerning its appearance. It is protean and elusive, and the 
prosaic man shakes his head. To him, indeed, that intercalated " if pos- 
sible" suggests a large doubt — seems to betray a suspicion that the system 
which shall earn ultimate approval as the ne plus ultra of scientific con- 
struction may, after all, turn out to be not adapted for general use — a result 
by no means improbable. Time, the final appeal court, will decide. 
Meanwhile there are those who claim to have already provided the deside- 
rated method. Their interesting expositions here of their own systems 
have brought into prominence the fact that our modes of testing, our 
principles of comparison, are fundamentally different — rest on no basis 
generally recognised among us as scientific and unassailable. Most — not 
all — "inventors" ask us to judge each system by the degree in which it 
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eonforms to lome one principle by the indindnal anthor or critic deemed 
paramonnt. With one, it is joined Towels ; wit^ another, syllabic repre 
•entation ; with a third, the indication of rowel-plaoes ; with a foartb, one 
slope-writing, and so on. By thns exalting one principle at the expense of 
all others it is easy to show triumphantly that certain liying systems 
snryive nnlawfhlly — are fit only for the peaceful immortality of a maseam 
library. Horace Walpole wrote an epitaph on William Pitt while that 
ita teaman was still alive, and thereupon remarked, "As I cannot pat 
Mr. Pitt to death, at least I have buried him ;" and if you will only lay 
sufficient stress on one solitary principle yon can in the same facile maimer 
bury any system that you cannot kill. 

This emphatic insistence on single prindples has its advantages, bat 
it indicates a serious obstacle to tluit scientific study which we have in 
view. No man can escape his shadow, and every practitioner of Shorthand 
casts a mental shadow that refiects his own stenographic habits. Scientific 
method alone can overcome the bias our opinions receive from individoal 
training and practice. My proposition to-ni^ht is that we as a society 
have not yet found that scientific method in Shorthand — that, indeed, 
much preliminary work is needed before we shall find it. If I ventare to 
suggest some portion of the task to be accomplished to render truly 
scientific tests possible I do not doubt that others will be able to sugge^ 
much more. 

Before we formulate laws, and announce eternal principles, we reqnire 
a body of ascertained and demonstrable facts. First, we require a 
variety of facts about the particular language to which our Shorthand is 
intended, at all events primarily, to apply. Some of these we possess 
already. Our own language has been analysed exhaustively as regards its 
sounds, and there have been numerous experiments to ascertain the compara- 
tive frequency of recurrence of the letters of the conventional alphabet, 
and the comparative freqaency of recurrence of spoken sounds. On these 
points there is practical agreement The hundred most common words are 
known. Bat in view of the problems which modern Shorthand presents 
these materials are insufficient. We want to know the number and the 
nature of the combinations of speech-elements in the language and the 
comparative frequency of their recurrence; what consonants blend with 
others, and with what others do they blend ; how many blendings of two 
consonants and how many of three are there in the language ; how often do 
they occur relatively to each other ; and how often does each class occur rela- 
tively to the single consonants; how many distinct syllables are there in the 
language ; how many of them consist only of a vowel, how many of a 
vowel followed by a consonant^ how many of a consonant followed by a 
vowel, and how many of two consonants with an intervening voweL 
bimilar inquiries as to syllables into which blended consonants enter; 
what is the comparative frequency of recurrence of these various classes of 
syllables ; what are the hundred commonest syllables ; how many words 
in the language beg^n with a vowel, and how many with a consonant; 
what is the comparative frequency of recurrence of these two classes of 
words ; similar inquiries as to words ending with vowels and those ending 
with consonants. A list of words which when written by consonants alone 
would be indistinguishable from other words. 

Certain valuable Papers read bef jre this Society — notably, those by Mr. 
Guest on " Stenographic Alphabets" and on " The Geometry of Shorthand," 
by Mr. Browne on "Syllabic Phonography," and by Mr. Pocknell on 
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** Principles Hitherto Used in Shorthand" — have dealt in a fragmentary 
way with these statistical elements. But complete answers to all the 
questions I have suggested are essential if we are to fix the relative value 
and importance of the various schemes now hefore the world for representing 
vowels, vowel-places, single consonants, hlended consonants, and syllables. 
No doubt many of these data are already in existence, and need collection 
and arrangement only. But it would be possible for a committee or for 
several small committees working on an organized plan, and with previous^ 
agreement as to dictionaries and other works to be consulted, classes of 
words to be excluded, and other necessary points, to systematise the relevant 
facts of the language in a way that would make appeal to those f aicts yield 
always conclusive and uniform results. 

Then there are the facts relating to the available stenographic 
material. When an ** inventor" claims to have made a better — a more 
economical or a more systematic — use of material than any of his rivals, 
what test have we to apply ? There is, of course, the familiar plan of 
selecting a passage to be written in the competing systems, counting the 
number of pen-movements used, and awarding the palm to the system that 
employs the fewest Such a plan may satisfy the ordinary reader of, say, 
the Bazaar, but a more hopelessly unscientific and inconclusive method of 
comparison could hardly be devised. As all practical men know, the 
facility with which different pen-movements can be made varies so 
much that some words requiring three pen-movements can actually be 
written iuster than some words requiring only two. This is because the 
simple geometric strokes and curves themselves vary considerably as regards 
the speed with which they can be written, so that it may well happen 
that the system which employs the fewest inflections may yet be the 
slowest to write. No comparison worthy to be styled scientific will be 
possible until we have ascertained the comparative facility with which 
stenographic characters can be written, and the comparative facility of the 
various combinations of those characters. Mr. Guest, who has made 
extensive researches in this field, would, no doubt, be willing to place at 
the disposal of the Society the materials on which his own calculations are 
based ; and probably other members have made experiments in the same 
direction with results that could be made available. All such results it 
would be desirable to test anew. Exactness would demand a careful 
assignment of numerical values, not only to strokes and curves, but to 
circles, loops, dots, dashes, hooks, and shaded characters, and also to what 
have been called "junctions." 

There is a third group of facts which it would be useful to collect and 
classify. These are facts as to the growth and development of living 
systems, the successive changes that they have undergone in practice. It is 
clear that systems that have been long in the world have altered more or less. 
In his Paper read at the recent Congress onr president referred to various 
internal changes as having occurred in the Gurney system. It had, among 
other things, we learnt, developed a short form, *' not as a matter of theoretic 
arrangement, but by practice." Its writers " have perceived in what words 
and what parts of words less fulness and precision of outline is required to 
distinguish them from other words, and they have shortened accordingly to an 
extent probably far exceeding what has been attempted in any other 
system.*' From Mr. Bichter we learnt lately that changes have taken 
place, and are still going on, in the Gabelsberger system. I know not whether 
there are any writers of unadulterated Taylor, but many men have modified 
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that system in practice. The changes in Phonography are notoriously 
extensive. To use the current Darwinian phraseology, these systems have 
had to adapt themselves to their environment.. Experience does teach in 
Shorthand as well as in other things; and there is a continuous process of 
conscious, deliberate selection which rejects the less fit in favour of the 
more fit. When the successive changes in a system are incorporated in its 
text-books the system gets a complicated appearance. The critic who 
insists upon theoretic consistency, even at the cost of practical efficiency, is 
appalled. He declares, with horror, that the exceptions outnumber the 
rules. Well, all such rules are mere matters of Convenience, and if con- 
venience demands that they shall be disregarded they will be disregarded in 
the long run. The rules were made for the writer, not the writer for the roles. 

For our purposes something more than the bare enumeration of the 
changes would be necessary. We want just such information concerning 
the changes as will reveal the cause — the force at work in bringing about 
the change. It may throw much light on certain problems if we see the 
kind of modifications which the need for greater distinctiveness of character 
has produced, and those which are due to the desire of the hand for a more 
facile character than that originally employed. A priori we should expect 
to find that the tendency to seek " the line of least resistance" would have its 
analogue in Shorthand, and would show itself in the constant elimination 
of awkward, time-wasting, or ambiguous characters, and the substitution 
of easy, expeditious, and distinctive characters. We should learn, also, 
what methods of abbreviation existed in any given system originally, and 
whether experience has led to the abandonment of any and which of them ; 
in other words, what mode of abbreviation has been found most serviceable. 
An important element in this inquiry would be how far the actual 
changes were determined by the leading principle of the system. I suspect 
it will be found that the leading principle plays an important part in most 
changes ; that, for instance, in a joined- vowel system, the habit of relying 
on vowel-expression creates a tendency to increase rather than to reduce 
the number of vowels expressed, and that, on the other hand, the tendency 
in a detached.vowel system is to diminish the number of vowels expressed, 
and to rely more and more on differences of consonant-outline to distinguish 
between words otherwise likely to " clash." 

I do not pretend that this outline suggests all the facts that need 
collection and classification if we are to lay a solid foundation for the 
scientific study of Shorthand.. Other items of information might with 
advantage be collected. As regards " clashing," for instance, a collection 
of veritable examples — ^not mis-hearings, or manufactured jokes of the 
*^ Castile Soap" order, nor the blunders of beginners — ^but actual instances 
of mis-readings by writers of some experience — mis-readings occasioned 
solely by ambiguity of the Shorthand character — would be useful. 

Having collected and classified our facts, the deductive intellects wouid 
have to be brought to bear upon them, with the object of framing a series 
of definite general propositions — such propositions as are necessarily involved 
in the facts themselves. These propositions would take some such form 
as the following : — 

In the English language single consonants occur more frequently than 
blended consonants, and blendings of two consonants more frequently than 
blendings of three. 

Words commencing with a consonant are more numerous and of more 
frequent occurrence than words commencing with a vowel. 
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Monosyllables containing the same consonants in the same sequence are 
more numerous and recur more frequently than words of two or more 
syllables exhibiting the like structural characteristic. 

In any system the character of the abbreviations employed is determined 
by such and such facts. 

In a joined-vowel system the tendency is to gain breyity by omitting 
consonants rather than vowels. 

I am not submitting any of these as being necessarily true, but cite 
them only as examples of the kind of propositions that 1 anticipate the 
process would yield. Can anybody doubt the utility of such a series of 
propositions ? They would remove many matters, at present subjects of 
controversy, entirely out of the region of the debatable. But they would* n ot 
correspond with the sets of so-called " Axioms" that have been put forth 
occasionally. They would not settle questions of practical application, 
except, perhaps, on a few elementary points. All questions of ^practical 
application must depend very considerably on two factors — ^the basis 
adopted and the end in view. Two views seem to be current as to the 
chief object to be aimed at. With one set of " inventors" the main thing 
appears to be facility in teaching ; with others the end in view is efficiency 
in rapid reporting, whatever complexity of method that may involve. The 
two things are not necessarily either compatible or incompatible. It may 
well be that in - Shorthand, as in other things, the highest results are only 
attainable by the greatest complexity of means. This and all other 
problems of construction could be attacked with better prospects of success 
and of ultimate agreement if the various classes of facts bearing upon them 
were collected and systematised, and the laws of those facts ascer- 
tained. The investigations attempted here could then proceed on more 
strictly scientific lines than hitherto, and more valuable results would 
follow. 

It might be thought that practical men engaged daily in practical 
work, and having the problems that that work presents always before 
them, would not need any such body of facts. But the merely practical 
man gets generally a one-sided way of looking at things, and he is too apt 
to fancy that the experience of all others is identical with his own. What- 
ever in his experience coincides with that of others and is of general appli- 
cation, scientific investigation will establish ; whatever, on the other hand, 
belongs only to him personally, and is the outcome of himself alone, it will 
reject as irrelevant. 

To introduce purely scientific methods into the study of all questions 
relating to Shorthand is peculiarly the province of this Society. The in- 
vestigations that I have suggested can only be undertaken by people fully 
aware of the kinds of facts to be dealt with. The desirability of undertaking 
them, and the practical' steps to be taken if such investigations should be 
decided upon, I leave for discussion. Those to whom the predicted 
system of the future — that perfect, scientific masterpiece of construction 
which is to be " adapted, if possible, for general use" — appears only as an 
idle dream of an impossible Stenographic Utopia, may nevertheless help 
to collect the facts, and to ascertain the truths which alone will enable us 
all to form juster opinions. 

Discussion. 

Mr. PoOKNBLL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Cope. The Paper had 
not shown that a system of Shorthand for general use was not a deside- 
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ratom. It wai ttrong testamony to the good work the Society was doing 
through iti meeting! and its Magazine. He did not agree as to the 
necessity for inqmrir.g into the varied combiuationn of letteni, as there 
were systems in nse tluit experimentally proved that all possible comlnna- 
taons conld he expressed by the available material. If the rules of a system 
were learned only to be sahseqaently abandoned he thought it would he 
^better to have none at all. Rules that constantly clashed like those in Mr. 
Pitman's system, as pointed out in Mr. Browne's recent Paper, were worse 
than no rules at aU. Mr. Cope had given a very elaborate summary of 
what might be done, but he did not agree with all the suggestions 

•made. 

Mr. GuBST seconded the vote of thanks. It was a most excellent 
Paper; and it avoided pit-falls that the writer might easily have fallen 
into, and was therefore the more valuable. A number of the points 
suggested by Mr. Cope were points on which he had worked a great many 
years. Others had been working in a similar way, but he thought that it 
was desirable that the work so done should be overhauled and its relia- 
bility tested BO that they might have a firm basis on which to build the 
-Shorthand of the future. It was not until that had been done that they 
could hope to attain the successful realisation of the object they aimed at 
in putting forward specific projects. In his Paper on ** The Geometry of 
Shorthand" he had spoken of bhe valuation of signs, and he thoaght the 
Society was much indebted to Mr. Cope for resuscitating the proposals that 
liad been made in the same direction. 

Mr. T. A. RsBD quite endorsed the opinion expressed by Mr. Guest, and 
«gi«ed with almost every word the Paper contained. He thought there wss 
no system without exceptions. Rules were for guidance, but not to be 
slavishly foUowed when the use of exceptions gave an advantage. He was 
glad of the emphasis placed on the expression of the futility of discussion 
on one point. As Professor Everett had once said, they could not get the 
full advantage of one point without the sacrifice of another. A system 
must be taken as a whole. He had lately had a correspondence with Dr. 
•Gowers on the subject of his Paper at the Congress, and the Doctor had, from 
the examination of a timed specimen of his (Mr. Bleed's) Shorthand-writing, 
oome to the conclusion that it had required nine movements per second to 
oxecute it, while a longhand specimen had taken twelve movem^its per 
second. The inference was that the greater precision required in Short- 
hand-writing retarded the speed. He (Mr. Reed) thought Dr. Gower's 
had overlooked one point — the advantage of the one slope. To this 
advantage it was commonly opposed that the use of one slope necessitated 
the adoption of longer forms. On these and other points the collection of 
facts suggested would be most useful. He had himself made a ooUectioa 
of all the common words occurring in a total of 50,000 words, selected so 
as to scicure the greatest range of subjects and diversity of phraseology. 
His list comprised all words that occurred five times or ofbener in tiie 
50,000. Tests as to speed ought to be applied. Some time ago he had a 
discussion with Mr. Pitman as to the quickest outline for the word 
"journalism," and he tested his opinion by writing the word over and 
over again in diiferent ways. Such experiments were easily conducted and 
gave valuable results. 

Thb Pbesidbitt (Mr. Gurney-Salter) said he had read the Paper 
with peculiar pleasure. It was exactly the kind of Paper they should 
encourage. A Shorthand-writer had a natural aflfection for his own 
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system, but in joining this Society they practically professed a de- 
sire to get rid of any bias they might have been inclined to cultivate. 
He was pleased that two months running the Papers had been so free from 
bias. The suggestion made was, not that they should lay down the law, 
but that they should collect facts and lay down principles, leaving every 
one free to apply these as they thought proper. Investigations had been 
made by individuals, but something more complete was wanted, and he 
thought that one question that really wanted to be solved was the recurrence 
of syllables. The most important point, he thought, was the question, 
ought syllables to be treated as a whole ? It was with syllables tney had 
to deal in practice. After referring to several points in the Paper, and 
expressing his agreement with Mr. Cope*s suggestions, the I*resident con- 
tinued. He would suggest that the basis of their analysis should be not 
letters but sounds. His opinion was that the work of investigation must of 
necessity be done by individuals, but their labours should be directed and 
organised by a committee. He thought the absence of exceptions to rules a 
sign of youth in a system. With regard to Dr. Gowers' statement, the 
advantages in longhand were the one slope, less need of precision in form- 
ing the characters, gf'eater simplicity, requiring less mental effort, being 
more in accordance with rule^ Gumey's system was perhaps longer than 
some others, but not needing the same degree of precision this length was 
counterbalanced by the additional speed. 

Mr. RiCHTEB, with regard to Gabelsberger's system, emphatically 
repudiated the assertion that any changes had been made in it. He 
thought that systems by the one slope secured a larger amount of material 
than was possible in geometrical systems. 

Mr. Sfabehall suggested the formation of a small committee to 
formulate the questions that required solution. Mr. Cope had left but the 
point of radicals and derivatives —the writing of words so that terminations 
could be regularly added to roots. 

Mr. James thought they might achieve really valuable work on the 
lines suggested. The study of the statistics of Shorthand, as they might 
be termed, was much wanted. 

Mr. A. M. Bbowne supported the suggestion of a committee. The 
Paper was practically a repetition of suggestions made to the Society in 
previous years by other members. He strongly endorsed the opinion 
expressed by the President, that the study of the recurrence of syllables, 
and the question as to the treatment of syllables as a whole, ought to take 
a leading part in their consideration of the subject of the Shorthand of 
the future. For years past he had been advocating those two points, and 
he felt gratified at finding that his views were at length being taken up by 
the President and others. 
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The seventh meeting of the seventh session of the Shorthand Society 
was held at Victoria Chambers, 55, Chancery Lane, on the 2nd of May, 
W. H. GuENET Saltee, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The following new members were elected : — Colonel Demming (Harris- 
burg), J. A. Stuart (Colorado), A. Lee (Southsea), Otto Miihl (Breslau), 
— Heilberg (Breslau), J. G. Thompson (Leamington), and J. T. Steele. 

A German translation of Byrom's system was presented to the Society 
by Dr. Pye Smith, and the thanks of the Society were voted to the donor. 

The following Paper was read by the author :— 
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SCIENTIFIC SHORTHAND. 
By Jas. Nbtillb, 

Certificated Member and Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of the Shorthand 

Writers' Association. 

Hatikg read from his notes an account of his early struggles with 
the difficulties of the Stenographic art, Mr. Neville gave an exposition of 
hii method of Shorthand* The following is a synopsis of his observa- 
tions: — 

"Scientific Shorthand" was published on the 27th September, 1887, 
being the only system registered during the meeting of the International 
ShorUiand Congress. It is the result of more than 25 years' thought aud 
practical work. Much in the same way as Phonography was the outcome 
of Mr. Pitman's early study of Taylor's and Byrom's systems, so this 
method has been the result of the author's youthful acquaintance with 
Mason's Shorthand, writttru with so much ability by the staff of Messrs. 
Gumey, the official reporters to the Houses of Parliament. With such a 
foundation it is not surprising that a little more of the groundwork of 
the method has been retained than is to be found in Phonography, but 
practically Scientific Shorthand is an entirely new system, possessing, as 
the author claims, advantages not attained by any other method. On the 
principles which have governed its formation a lengthy treatise might be 
written, but, reserving this subject for future treatment, the aim of the 
present ezposidon will be to state as concisely as possible the chief features 
of the svstem. The method is divided into two parts, an elementary 
system or writing suitable for memoranda, &c., and an advanced reporting 
system of great brevity. 

Elbmsntabt Past. 

As there is often very great convenience in having absolutely distinct 
forms for the various letters, the pupil has in the first place presented to 
him a 

DiBTiKOTiYa Alphabet. 





;* 


Compounds, &^ 


~--r- «» ^: «. 0, u 


j,k 


\\i,p 


wi 


/-N<A 


// d.t 


)» 


/.« 


^"^«./ 


I, 


f ... 


c c* 


r r 


V-iP 


V V. j, cA 


A W 


•>&{« 


1 1... 


+ X 


X JM ttop 



The sig^s are made downwards, or from left to right, except in the 
case of the letter r, which b usually struck upwards : when joined to 

other consonants it may be written as a straight upward stroke, y^^"^ rL 

At the end of words, or when joiuing two cansouautH, the letters s 
and z are indicated by a circle. For theoretical purposes the circle may 

be ticked when indicuting z, x^^~^ rzns. 

The letter c when standing alone is denoted by the circle form of s. 
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q is' a ticked h; %i the commencement of words the tick is run into a 

small loop, v! qn. 

When added to other si^ns the letter g drops the small denoting circle* 
and may take a denoting dash, —-. ng, and this device may be applied 

when convenient to other letters to denote a thickened sound, Xx^ rj, 
-r-ng. 

All words are represented phonetically, V-. (jntl) gentle. 

Gewebal Vowel Indioatioit. 
Intermediate vowels are represented by spaces, an upper space ind- 
enting a or e, a* middle one i, and a lower one o or u, Ex., ^ fan, fen; 

\ fin; \ fon,fun. For the general indication of final vowels the 

spaces are denoted by dots. These are theoretioallg thick, to distinguish 

them from the long vowel sounds of a, i, and u — J ma, me ; y* mi ; 

li mo, mft. f. U I (7 r^ V ^^ /-v ^^ A^ ( 

Dtf not try to write fast, hut form the letters with care. 

When more than oue vowel requires representation they are placed in 

relation to each other. Ex., /Tl— ruin, \^: lion. 

Commencing words, a is usually joined to the next consonant >- 

X expect, Zl / extenuate. 

As a rule, this general indication would be found sufficiently legible in 
the case of initial vowels, but the exact vowel sound may always be easily 
indicated by the insertion of the proper vowel point. 

Full list of points for specific vowel indication : — Long, JL-Iai-.. a, e, t, o, u. 

Short. ~"-r^-- a, e, i, o, u. Compound, —1- ah, _A-. aw, .._21... og, 

4f- .. age, ow, do, dd. Example, J main, X moon, 

Xhe points for the long vowel sounds of e and 06 ar« written wpwards. 

It will be seen that this preliminary system can be written without 

lines, the following words disposing of all the difficulties in this respect : — 



1/ oh ! y I, V. gou, ^ who, iQ^ o'clock. 



So much for lineal writing. Ruled paper can, however, be always 
obtained as easily as plain, and advantage is taken of this fact to express 
the vowels, a, e, o, and «, when initid.1 or commencing words, by simply 
placing the succeeding consonant above or below the line according to the 

position occupied by the vowel point — ._f... am, .C... are, ..J... aw, ./... at, 
.--^. on, ffc. When desired the vowel point may still be inserted — 

...:__ eai, oolite. 

All letters add d by 1)eing thickened — ...c.. aimed, — -,,.. unquelled. 

As will be noticed, the tick of the q may be indicated by writing the letter 
against the preceding consonant. All letters add t by being made half- 
size — \^ hereft, ^:!^'^, aloft. We have now, however, approached the 
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RBPORTnro Ststbx. 

In this, additional rales are laid down for the indication of consonantal 
oombinations, the aim being to provide the writer with a meaas of repre« 
tenting by one stroke of the pen each of the syllables nttered in speaking. 
The syllables referred to have no orthographic connection, but are merely 
the divisions of words as roughly caught by the ear. *' Demand,** for 
instance, would be indicated dm^nd ; ** profit," prf,t, &c The rules 
provide for more combinations than are required in general practice, bat 
it is evident there can be no objection to this, as it simply gives a latent 
power to the system. 

Rules fob Consovaktaji Combinations. 

D and T Series. — The rules already laid down now apply when voweli 

intervene and are sounded. Ex.,\ bad, /did, mights r right, &c. When 
it is desired to denote the vowel sound, the point is placed in frotd of the 

combination — x hectd. Combinations above or below the line are not 
supposed to require initial vocalisation. Theoretically, however, the initial 

vowel point is placed before that of the combination — ...1^ abide. 

L and B, Series. — All letters add I by being made double size, and r by 

being made double size and thick — \ fvM, \ for. 

El and Lr. — The characters are written in the same way, but aerott 
the Kim?— ."rv. frl, ZS. fir. 

The further addition of (2 or ^ to the last four combinations is expressed 
by making the letter of an oval form, •.«., as though it formed part of the 

figure (^S^, instead of the circular figure Qjy, from which the standard 
characters are derived — n fold, N felt, .TZI^. afield-, S^. effort, 
..... . offered, Ac. 

j^ or P. — All signs add these letters by being made half -size and thick. 

Before proceeding further with these rules, it must be observed that 
the denoting ticks, &c., to the letters b, d, v, g, j, and z, may now at any 
time be dispensed with, the difference between tjhe analogous signs being 

denoted by a variation in their slope or curve — vs. hp, /I dt, \\ vf, 
(;( gk, KS^jch. 

The final vowels of common monosyllables are denoted by the line — 
- >^ mag, me, — "^^ mg, -j...[.. sag, so. When commencing words x is also 

denoted by the line — ..^_-^ expect, .>. examine. 

Proceeding with the rules, the addition of M is indicated by a hook at 
the commencement of the sign and on the left of the straight characters — 

N'X bm, pm, 5 mm, whilst the addition of K is denoted either by s 
hook on the opposite side of the character or by a special sign — V hi, 

/"" dk, ^fk, K.jk, ^Ik, /? mk, c— lOr, \ pk, V qk, C rk, P *k, 

X to*, Y gk, J shk, \^ chk, ^ thk. 

F or v. — These additions are denoted in accordance with the m serieSy 
but the hook starts from the line — _^.. bf, -^ trf. 
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&, — ^The straight letters of the k series change the h into g in the 
same way — u.ft_. hg^ ...p.. dg, Ac. 

All these hooked characters add the previons combinations in accordance 

with the rules — y deemed, / demur, ) female^ «^ civil, ^^^ bigger, 
7 dampf &c. | \^ 

Tl, tr. — When a letter is half-sized» an additional I is denoted by the 
sign being slightlg raised above the line, and an additional r by its being 
written slightlif below the line — .Y- little^ ^.. letter. 

JP or bl-r. — -When a letter adds^ or b by being made half-sized and thick, 
an additional 2 or r is denoted in the same way : — \. people, paper. 

All signs add nd by being thickened and written across the line — 
.^..f., mend, send, &c. 

Th, — This addition may be expresied according to the m series, the 
hooks being written jW^ below the line — . (rthr) rather, 

j or ch, — Denoted in the same way, but following the g series— -^^ ^ 
{suggest). I 

Xm, Rmt &c. — Combinations not depending upon position, such as 
fml, fmr, bhl^ bhr, reverse the last two letters by the sign being written 
across the line — .!i^- fm, .5^.. jfrw, .J^.- blkt ^S^. brh^ 

Bules are also given for the indication of occasional combinations, such 
as prb, srv, strt, nn, nth, nch, &c,, and additional brevity is obtained by 
the use of prefixes, affixes, and intersections. 

DiSCUSSIOK. 

Mr. PoCENELL proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. He thought 
that in rapid writing it would be difficult to adhere to the niceties of 
position laid down by Mr. Neville's system. Why the system should be 
called " Scientific'' he could not understand. To be scientific it should be 
methodical and start from a general basis. 

Mr. GiTBNEY Salter seconded the vote of thanks. Mr. Neville had told 
them he began with a rudimentary knowledge of Mison's system, but bad 
found that in the hands of Gumey writers the practical writing of the 
system differed materially from that which was theoretically laid down. 
Thomas Gurney did not claim to have invented the system, but merely to 
have brought out a new edition of it. The method first became identified 
with the Gumey family when George the Third g^nted to them some 
privileges of publication. Mason's system was then almost expiring, but 
the Gurneys revived it. Mr. Neville's system appeared to be a combina- 
tion of Gurney and Pitman, with all the modem "dodges** — to use a 
fikvourite term for them — which science had brought to bear on the 
Wbject. He did not consider Mr. Neville's alterations in Gurney's 
alphabet improvements. The representation of an initial vo^el by the 
placing of the consonant above or below the line was not a novelty. Such 
words as " our," " at," &c., were written by Gurney writers in that way, 
but it was generally admitted that the clear writing in of Initial vowds 
was a necessity, and Mr. Neville's method in that respect was not clear. 

Mr. Guest said Mr. Neville had made an approach to the script 
alphabet ; still the method was not script writing. The rules for the in- 
dication of the additions of I and r took one's breath away. The devices 
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of doubling, halting, and thickening the signs had been carried in the 
system to the utmost extent, but in the Shorthand Society they had not 
yet come to the determination that such expedients for brevity should be 
carried any further than in Phonography. 

Mr. Hugh Jambs drew attention to the fact that Mr. Neville had read 
his lecture from notes in his own system. With reference to vowel indica- 
tion, he had often thought there should be a means of denoting a vowel, 
when it stood alone, as a syllable. 

Mr. Bbnscheb did not consider there was anything in the system that 
had not occurred to hundreds of people before. 

Mr. H. BiOHTBB said the vowels appeared to be almost entirely omitted 
in the writing. Were they indicated by position P 

In reply, Mr. Nbyillb stated that the vow^l points were very seldom 
found to be necessary. As to the niceties of position, they were in many 
cases merely theoretical and for the purpose of aiding the student. In 
Gurney'Sf as well as other systems, the final vowel dots were often mis- 
placed. It must be borne in mind that all the details of Scientific Short- 
hand had been settled in actual practice, everything not practicallv work- 
able having been discarded. With reference to the old methods of 
Shorthand, the value of the system consisted in the appropriation of the 
consonants and the vowel indication, and this was the case with Mason's 
Shorthand. By Scientific Shorthand Mason's method of indicating inter- 
mediate vowels had been extended to initial ones, and with the exception of 
a very few common words this was not done by the writers on Messrs. 
Ghimeys' staff. As to the advantage supposed to attach to having slanting 
characters for t and d, they had been adopted purely on theoretical 
ffrounds, and in order to facilitate the progress of the pupil. In his system 
it gave a little advantage in j6ining, otherwise it was immaterial whether 
the slanting or the perpendicular character was used. Most of the rales 
found in Scientific Shorthand were laid down nearly thirty years ago ; they 
were then applied to Mason's alphabet. With the exception of the appro- 
priation of a few minor combinations, the system was the same as that 
written by him twenty years ago. His aim had been, by a series of rnles, 
to render the legible delineation of language as easy as possible, and he 
therefore considered his method was entitled to be considered a scientific 
one. In all practicable systems of Shorthand, however, some compromises 
were expedient, and those which his experience had shown him to be 
advantageous he had not hesitated to set out. 
The vote of thanks was carried, and the meeting adjourned. 
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Obittaby. — Mr. John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A., a member of the 
Council of the Shorthand Society during nearly all the period of its 
existence, died on August 23rd, aged 48, to the great regret of his colleagues. 
He contribited to this magazine a Paper on *' Samuel Richardson's Short* 
hand, 1800-1810," published in No. 9 (Feb., 1883). Mr. Bailey had been 
ill for a considerable time. He was engaged in the Manchester branch of 
the house of Ralli Brothers, merchants. He had a very large library of 
Shorthand systems, and has left in MS. a work on the " Bibliographical 
History of Shorthand." He was engaged some years ago in writing the 
article on Shorthand for the SncyclopcBdia Britannica, but the one pn))- 
lished was written by the late Mr. Ion Keith- Falconer. The reason of 
the change has never been given. 
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Thb dghtb meeting of the seventh session was held at 65, Chancery 
Iiane» on Jane 6th, 1888, W. H. Gubnbt Saltbb, £ ^q., President, in the 
chair. » 

The following new members were elected : — Fellows, W. H. McNamara 
(Laton), E. J. Nankivell, J. Chambers (Upminster), and W. T. S. Hewett. 

The following donations to the Library were annoanoed : Proceedings 
of the New York State Stenographers' Association, August, 1887, presented 
by Mr. G. B. Bishop ; Proceedings of the Education Department, Phila- 
delphia, presented by Mr. Hugh James. 

CURRENT SHORTHAND FOR BUSINESS MEN. 

PiJtTS of several letters addressed by Mr. J. L. Cobbin to Mr. T. A* 
Reed were read by Mr. A. W. Kitsom*. These letters developed a system 
of Shorthand for business men, but as Mr. Cobbin had subsequently 
announced his final principles in a letter to Mr. Janes it would be useless 
to illustrate any of his varied alphabets, which had proved only experi- 
mental. The following are, therefore, only extracts of the letters, confined 
almost entirely to Mr. Cobbin's general observations, the reading of many 
of which created much amusement : — 

Bligh Street, Milson's Point, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Thomas Allen Reed, Esq. 25th July, 1837. 

1 have for some some time past been making a series of experiments 
with a view of ascertaining whether it is not possible, without any very 
great divei^ence from the old beaten track, to expunge from " Phoao- 
graphy" the three quadrates V^ "N ^ with their corresponding heavy 
signs ^ "^ ^ and all appertaining thereto. I became acquainted 
with Pitman's system in 1857, just thirty years ago, so that I cannot be 
charged with treating of a matter which I know nothing about. I unhesi- 
tatingly assert that the presence of the aforesaid quadrates in the system 
is the cause of the illegibility which is certain to creep, to a certain extent, 
into the most carefully- written " notes" when taken at any rate over, say, 
150 words a minute. It is true that an educated and expert Shorthand- 
writer can, after years of constant practice, read with tolerable ease, or at 
least make sense out of, notes taken at the very top of his speed ; but even 
then he is now and then forced to guess at words which ought to be per- 
fectly distinct in their outlines, though written at the rate of over 200 
wordi a minute. It is no argument for the retention of these bad signs 
that practical reporters find no difficulty in keeping the forms V "A >/ 

^stSnct from. ^ ^ I am certain that not one reporter in a hundred does 

at any time, unless when following a tediously-slow speaker or reader, ever 
keep these forms distinct. In fifty cases out of a hundred he may, by 
leasop of his constant practice and consequent great familiarity with his 
"notes,*' hit upon the proper word, but in the other fifty he is always 
luble,.on the slightest relaxation of his wonted vigilance, to fall into one 
of those '* pitfalls** that you describe so pithily in one of your amusing 
pamphlets. My long experience, and the result of numerous and searching 
inquiries on my part, have convinced me that not the half-lengths, not the 
hooka, and not even the misplacing of words in " position,*' are responsible 
["Sbobthahd/* No. 33.-^January, 1889.3 
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for this jamble, bnt that the real reason of it is the recognition of a radical 

difference in the meaning of V^ C \j^) Take away the cause, 
and the effect will cease. I hold that any system of Shorthand that 
aspires to become the common medium of reporting and of ordinary writing 
should be as free from "clashings as possible." Of course there are 
writers who would write a bad and illegible *'4ote'* with even an absolutely 
perfect system at command, but I hold that the system itself should be 
intrinsically free from any blunders being possible through iU own inherent 
defect of construction or detail. We want a system that is equal to every 
emergency, and capable of turning out» in expert bauds, 250 words a 
minute. This rate of speed Phonography, I am sure, can never reach, 
because it exacts from the writer a precision in forming the curved letters 
that is impossible to be attained at the highest speed. The " Shorthand 
of the Future" will have to go at that rate, and the sooner we get such a 
system the better it will be. It must also be capable of being easily and 
quickly read, and it will be useless unless it can be read with far more 
certainty than Pitman's is now when written at anything over 150 words a 
minute. If the writers of Pitman's were as honeit as they should be they 
would be the first to own a fact patent to every practical Phonographer who 
has used the system dail^', year after year. £Mr. Cobbin then gave a 
special alphabet.] 

Please to communicate the contents of this letter to the Shorthand 
Society, and be prepared for the tempest of indignation that is as sare as fate 
to burst forth from the amateurs and diUettanti who think that Pitm&n's 
system is the ^^vUima Thule* of the stenographic art. I have braved 
their wrath before, however, including even the great " Fred ' himself, and 
I shall probably have to do it a few times more. I only wish I was in 
London, so that I could pitch into some of my detractors. 

2, Viola Cottages, Broughton Street, St. liconard's, Sydney, N.S.W. 
T. A. Reed. Esq. 6, IX. 1887. 

You will notice that even while abolishing the quadrates V„ "^ ^ 
and all their appurtenances I have produced a good, workable alphabet 
having admirable joining facilities ; that I get rid of a vast number of 
tortuous and speed>retarding outlines that disfigure Pitman's system ; that 
I do away with a great many of the small and irritating " gramma- 
logues ;" that I introduce a new and valuable method of indicating vowels 
under certain conditions; that I abolish the three-place and perplexing 
vowel-scale and wah and yah series (so troublesome to learners); and that 
I provide a fixed and unvarying sign for each of the vowels and four 
principal diphthongs ; and that I am the first to introduce the optional mode 
of differencing pairs of consonants either by length or by thickness. Toa 
will also note many other minor improvements in my new scheme, and you 
will not fail to observe that as I am not compelled to recognise the 
quadrates as an integral part of the system 1 do not hesitate, when the 
hand finds it easier, to ** humour" the characters (as Dr. Everett would 
say) by allowing them to glide or slide into those forms which the hand 
involuntarily finds more i^cile in certain combinations and when writing^ at 
great speed. The system gains much in elasticity and freedom by this 
means, and numerous outlines that would otherwise be awkward and 
ugly in appearance become quite easy and even elegant. 

. . . PaiMABY OUTLINES are neveb changed by me, unless in the case 
of what we call " pUraseograms," which should, however, be regarded as 
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monograms or hieroglyphs. Pitman lays down this rule in his Manual* 
hut he has not the moral courage to keep it, as a cursory perusal of his 
" Dictionary" will show. I can understand well enough the raison d'itre 
of his '* Reporter's Assistant," hut for the life of me I cannot look upon 
the issue of the " Dictionary^' as anything hut a confession of lamentahle 
weakness on his part. There is no " Dictionary'* required for the admirahle 
system of Gurney, and I suppose that the latter has heen at least as much 
practised as Pitman's has. Neither has one heen found necessary for 
Taylor's. Pitman appears to me to have heen multiplying " Instruction*^ 
hooks" of his system to an extent quite uncalled for hy its friends. 

I have the utmost respect for Isaac Pitman personally, hut I think 
that he has heen very injudicious to keep on tinkering away at his Short- 
hand instead of preferring to try to simplify its numerous anomalies and 
eccentricities. It is my plain, unvarnished conviction, formed upon twenty- 
five years daily practice of Phonography, that, admirahle as it is in the 
hands of an bducatbd writer, it is far too complicated ever to come into 
constant use as the displacer of longhand, since it requires a long, careiiil, 
and, ahove all, a highly-intelligent fining of eye, hand, and ear. It is as 
wonderful a piece of mechanism as the Whitworth Gauge, hut in the hands 
of a dull, awkward, stupid, illiterate and ignorant scribe, it is as useless as 
that superb invention would be in the fist of a clownish hedge- carpenter. 

I am sure you will do me the justice to own that the outlines in the 
enclosed Shorthand are very lineal, easy, rapid, and beautiful. Not a single 
letter has had its particular form assigned to it without the determination 
of innumerable and exhaustive experiments ; neither does any letter bear a 
form similar to that which it has in Pitman's merely because he happened 
to have fixed upon it. I have found every one of his characters for con- 
sonants to have been assigned to exactly the same letter in respective 
earlier systems. 

2, Viola Cottages, Broughton Street, Sydney, 

25th Septr., 1887. 
T. A. Reed, Esq. 

Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth " speaketh,*' and that 
fact must be my excuse for again troubling you with some further remarks 
on my " new" scheme of Shorthand. I have been practising with it lately, 
and find that there are a few desirable alterations, which do not at all 
affect its general principles, but which tend to greater clearness and 
legibOity. 

My great objects are to secure lineality, harmony (analogically and by 
sequence), and to abolish "exceptions" (as far as possible) and do away 
with ** contracted words" and nasty little " grammalogues." The 
"phrasing" power of this style is wonderful, and promises far to exceed 
that of Pitman's, but its very exuberance of wealth is a warning that it 
must he kept within due bounds. At the same time many common and 
most useful combinations which are impossible in Pitman's are specially 
provided for, and have, indeed, been foreseen in the working out of the 
scheme. This is a matter to which I have given most careful and anxious 
thought, and many forms which were good enough when standing alone 
were rejected because they were found to spoil the easy flow of shobt but 
constantly-recurring ** phrases" in which they often take a leading or very 
significant part. Applicability of phrasing -^wer was not part of the 
original basis of Pitman's system, but was an afterthought, and, according 
to Pitman's own admission, was the offspring of your br^in more than of 
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that <^ any otber early practitioner of the BTitem. But this icheme of 
nine, heing hmli upon the principle at which Pitman's letnet off, ib 
evidently Parting nnider better anspicee. 

I would commend to yonr especial notice my nse of the ''oercle 
bonol6" for M-aAtud, inetead of the big circle. I adopted thii ''bnckle*' 
becanse I fonnd that the biff circle wae not tmttworthy in ^ek reporting* 
I find that yoo have fonnd we tame difficulty with thin hi^ circle ae I have; 
for in yonr review of Dnploy^'s Shorthand (which appeared in the 
*< Jonmal" of 5th and 12th May, 1883) I fonnd these words:— ** As a 
phonographer^ my own experience has been that it requires some care and 
precision to distinguish between the nngle and double circle-s." Now 
most of my work is legal reporting and legal correspondence, with the 
writiog of technical leffal documents from dictatioiif and the essential 
thing with me is the stnctest accuracy — accuracy in the superlative degree. 
This is NOT attunable with the big circle when the speaker is at eUlfati. 
I find the " buckle" at once the readiest, qmiekeH, and also tiie elMreti 
way of surmounting the obstacle, and the departure from the "orthodox" 
outline is so Very tnfling that I am certain It IS a valuable and practical 
improvement. 

Mr. PocKKXLL read the following portion of a lettcir firom Mr. Cobbin 
to Mr. Janes dated subsequently to the foregoing letters : — 

** Current Shorthand for Business Men Based on Ten Oardinal Prin- 
ciples," viz. : — 1. That a current Shorthand for business people shonld have 
as simple a basis as possible. 2. That it should have neither vertical nor 
backhanded strokes in its alphabet. 3. That half-lengths must be avoided. 
4. That a three-place vowel scale is too complicated for general use as 
applied to vowel marks. 5. That means must be provided for indicating 
or suggesting the rituations where vowels occur, whether initial, medial, or 
final, without the necessity for writing the exact vowel. 6. That when 
the writer does want to write aparticuUr vowel he should find its specific 
mark ready to hi« hand. 7. That the vowel marks must allow the ex- 
pression of any combination of vowels that may be required for securing 
the identity of proper names, rare words, foreign words, or technical terms. 

8. That with the exception of about 500 words in daily common use it is 
unnecessary for each word to be written always in the same way. The 
English language now contains about 150,000 words, and to have to re- 
member a separate hieroglyph for each word is manifestly impossible. 

9. That *' C hard," Q, and X must have special signs. 10. That letters 
phonetically akin should have allied forms. 

DlSCTTBSIOK. 

The Pbebident said he had also received a letter from Mr. Cobbin, in 
which he called attention to the nse of the type-writer by Shorthand- 
writers, and in reference to speed in Shorthand Mr. Cobbin thought 150 
words per minute was a good average, though a writer must be capable of 
doing 180 and more words at times. 

Mr. T. A. Reed said the wind had been taken out of their sails somewhat 
by the later communication which had been made by Mr. Cobbin through Mr. 
Janes, and which explained the latest principles adopted by Mr. Cobbin. With 
regard to Mr. Cobbin's criticisms of Mr. Pitman's *' Phonography,'' no one 
would deny but that the quadrates, as Mr. Cobbin called them, did require 
care in writing, but to throw them away, or all but one of them, seemed to be 
wasting material at the Shorthand author's disposal. There certainly was 
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a little ^ngar of one of thdm being mistaken for another at speed. In his 
own writing he fonnd a diffienlty sometimes in distinguishing between 
Mr. Pitman*8 curved 8 and r, bat it might be that that was peculiar to 
himself. In the haste to get on, the pen would often trace a great>er 
semblance to r than « when the latter was the quadrate which it was 
desired to write. Mr. Gobbin seemed to have provided a large circle to 
represent sh, but that did not seem a very happy form. Mr. Cobbin accused 
Mr, Pitman of "tinkering" his system, but afber the changes that Mr. 
Cobbin seemed to have made in successive systems the " tinkering^' seemed 
to apply to him as well. He did not know that Mr. Cobbin's circle-buckle 
was an objectionable form. It might, perhaps, be introduced into *' Pho- 
nography*' for such a word as J^ teases. 

Mr. Eaykes asked whether Mr. Beed would object to the use of the 
buckled circle initially. 

Mr. Bbb9 said he should not, for the form T seemed to be quite 

legitimate. 

Mr. PooJCKELL : I use that in my system already. 

Mr. RsBD observed that Mr. Cobbin had also taken exception to the 
use of the ** shon** hook in " Phonography*' as inconvenient when a con- 
sonant followed, as the I in national; but he (Mr. Beed) saw no force in 
that objection, for even in such words as emotional and ednoationist the 
difficulty, if any, was easily overcome, and he usually wrote the word 

emoiuftuU in Aill as ^, the word educationist he would write | \ , the 

upward st being there allowable. . 

Mr. Na^KITell said the way he would write educationist was Ls> . 

Mr. %BBD said that if the small and large circle were used for s and sh 
there mqght appear a doubt whether an outline was saved or shaved, but if 
written carefully the distinction, no doubt, could be maintained. He would 
like to sty, in a general way, that though he had read Mr. Cobbin's commu- 
nication! through, before submitting them to this meeting, and though he 
knew tint Mr. Cobbin was in the habit of coming down a little hard on 
Mr. Pitnan's system, yet he thought that Phonographers could bear it; 
and for Kmself he never had the slightest objection to hear the principles 
of the rstem discussed and criticiBed. Anything that Mr. Cobbin said 
was alwiys worth consideration, as his motive was good, and amongst 
other criicbms of the system he was glad to have that of Mr. Cobbin 
which wn so very characteristic of the man. 

Mr. Bthdall thought it quite practicable to use a small circle for s 
and a laige one for sh, and if the question written were, '* What can I 
do to be aved ?" though the s and sh might not be quite accurately written, 
he though; there would be no hesitation in deciding between that question 
and the oie, •* What shall I do to be shaved ?" 

Mr. NlNiCIYbll said Mr. Cobbin had not fully explained what he would 
put in pice of the signs of Mr. Pitman's system that he objected to. 
Mr. Recdieemed to be able to approve of Mr. Cobbin's "buckled r," but 
he (Mr. Ntnkivell) thought it woiUd conflict with Mr. Pitman's sign for the 
word " teto," and such like. 

Mr. E A. T. Haynes pointed out that in the form for the word 
" national,' as placed on the black-board, the upward L was written against 
tule. Mjf. Cobbin objected to the quadrates in Mr. Pitman's system, and 
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fometimeB tbeir use was Awkward, but Mr. Fbcknell had got orer the 
difficulty bpr having a atroke and two cniret to each letter, bo that when a 
curve was inconTenient to write the ttroke mi^ht be used instead. 

Mr. Thkodobi Wbioht, alluding to an observation of the previous 
speaker, said he found in practice that if he met with an outline he oonld 
not write very nicely, the most practical way of meeting the difficulty was 
noi to observe the rule in such a case, but to write the best form that 
came to the mind. To follow such a method would lead to practical im- 
provement and yerj rapid writing, and that appeared to be one of the 
great ends which Mr. Cobbin had kept in view. He wonld havd liked to 
see Mr. Cobbin present, for he was evidently a remarkable man. It was 
remarkable that a gentleman who had wmtten Mr. Pitman's system so 
nicely should have become so dissatisfied with it. If they wanted A system 
to be legible it seemed to involve great care to represent the worss so that 
they might be easily read. Mr. Cobbin as an inventor certainly possessed 
great ingenuity and industry and perseverance, but had fallen into the error of 
producing his results before trying them in practice. He seemad to have 
adopted one day things which appeared easy, and to have thrown them over 
a few days afterwards as inconvenient after further practice ; and he found 
ultimately, as everybody would do, that it was impossible to get perfection. 
The point was to sret aU the advantages possible, and Mr. Cobbin, to judge 
from the ten cardinal principles he had laid down, seemed to have proceeded 
in the right direction, though he (Mr. Wright) could not agree with eviry one 
of them. He had certainly hit upon some of the weaknesses of Mr. Ptman's 
system in regard to the points which prevented it being written both 
swiftly and easily. It was a weak point of the system where the qmdrates 
were so used as to lead to possible clashings if they were not qule accu- 
rately written. In his own practice he (Mr. Wright) made as littb use as 
possible of Mr. Pitman's downward B when he could substitute theupward 
sign for that letter. The downward B was awkward to write, at (peed, so 
as to be readily distinguished afterwards in reading, and theisfore he 
did not attempt to follow Mr. Pitman's rnle as to the use of tfait down- 
ward sign. Most of Mr. Cobbin's ten principles might be agred to, but 
he should take exception to the last one — viz., " That letters phmetically 
nkin should have allied forms." That was a ruling principle of Mr. 
Pitman's system, but was not one that should be adopted as fiin<amental. 
The only principle that could be relied on was practicability. He x)nld not 
see that it followed necessarily that letters "phonetically akin" shiuld have 
similar signs, because sometimes the two would not recur in bhe same 
frequency. Facility of junction should be considered as well as requency 
of recurrence. It did not follow that the letters that most tequently 
join or combine with others were the most facile for joining. In Mr. 
Pitman's system, good as it was, some of the most rapidly-writtn combi- 
nation of letters were those most infrequently used, such as the form 

l^^^^ (chimney), /^if ^^^v o o <^ *^^ ^^'^ ^^®' "^^ ^^^^ 
"^ (in which) was easy and frequent, but the form O (jMch) was 

frequent but difficult to write neatly. So that many of the eaiest forms 
were not very frequently used. If in working out a system tiBse points 
were more attended to they would be more likely to g^t an inprovement 
on Mr. Pitman's system. 

Mr. J. Of Peteib proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Cobln for his 
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communications, and agreed with a great deal of what Mr. Wright had said 
about the necessity of improving even such a standard system as Mr. 
Pitman's ** Phonography." He departed, in writing that system, from the 
text hooks, though there must be something good in it to stand such 
alterations. The style he wrote was very different to that to be found in 
Mr. Pitman's " Dictionarv." No one would study the Dictionary when he 
could make better forms tor himself; in fact, he considered the Dictionary 
almost useless. He believed in writing the forms large. The faster a man 
wrote the larger the forms would naturally become. He had had a curious 
proof that day, in reading his notes, that it was of no use to rely on con- 
text. Two words he was unable to read in the middle of a sentence, and 
half-a-dozen of his friends whom he consulted could not help him. He at 
last discovered that one of the forms had been loosely written. It was the 
word "attention,** which looked like a badly-formed **/»,** and thus 
puzzled him for a long time. The context did not suggest the word 
*' attention** any more than half-a-dozen other solutions of the problem. 

The Pbesidbvt said it was somewhat remarkable that the improvement 
of vocalisation had struck both Mr. Cobbin and Mr. Bishop (of New York) 
as requiring improvement. Mr. Cobbin was evidently in favour of indi- 
cating the presence of vowels, whilst Mr. Bishop wrote them in the out- 
lines ; but both were dissatisfied with the present prevailing method. Mr. 
Wright*8 suggestions of facility of junctions and frequency of combinations 
would perhaps come in more appropriately In a discussion on the script 
method used commonly in Germany. The German systems would afford a 
great deal of help on the point of facility of signs. The committee that 
would be formed to consider the points of Mr. Cope's recent paper would, 
no doubt, be able to throw some light on this matter, with the help of 
volunteers who might be expected to come forward, for he was sure all the 
members of the Society were sincerely desirous that these points should be 
inquired into with the view of improving the art. 

The vote of thanks was then unanimously agreed to, and the meeting 
adjourned. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

Thb Annual Meeting of the Members of the Society was held at 55, 
Chancery Lane, on 30th June, 188S. x 

Mb. W. H. Gubnby Salteb, the President, occupied the Chair. There 
was a very numerous attendance, owing to a notice that "important 
business" was expected to come on upon the Report. 

At a Council, prior to the meeting, the following new members were 
elected: — Feliov>8,Qc, S. Absolon, M. A. Browne (Dublin); M. J. Darke, 
M. P. Plockton, T. Meredith, and W. Sharpe. The following Associates 
were also elected Fellows: — A. M. Browne, W. St.-C. Boscawen, W. G. 
Coupe, A. B. Lockett, G. Carl Mares, and W. H* Bobinson. 

The following Report was read by the President . — 

Repobt. 

In submitting their seventh Report the Council have the pleasure, in the 
first place, of drawing attention to some encouraging features in the year's 
record. 

The number of new members (45) entering the Society is considerably 
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larger Uum in preceding yean : 27 Fellows, 6 Aseodatee, and 12 Foreign 
AiMciatet having joined the Society. The total namber of Members Ib 
now 226. Dr. Zeibig has kindly consented to become the Honorary Secretary 
for Germany, and Professor W. D. Bridge for America. 

The discossions have been well maintained. They have, for the most 
part, related to the principles of Shorthand, and have been illustrated by 
freqaent references to foreign as well as English experience and criticism. 

It is unnecessary to dwell npon the event of the year, the First later- 
national Shorthand Congress. The friendly gathering of writers of dififerent 
systems, the accumulation of facts, the discussion of principles, and the 
unequalled exhibition of books relating to the Art, collected to a large extent 
by Members of our Council, greatly furthered the objects for which this 
Society exists. 

Valuable aclditions have been made to the Library, chiefly by the 
generosity of members, who have contributed both new publications and 
also some rare old volumes illustrative of the history of Shorthand. 

The Council must record with regret three important losses. By the 
death of Mr. James Clarke, the proprietor and editor of the Christian 
World, &c., the Society was deprived of a highly esteemed Vice-President, 
and it has lost^ bv resignation, the able and assiduous services of the 
honorary editor of its Magazine, Dr. Westby-Gibson, for whose valuable 
assistance during the past seven years a unanimous vote of thanks was 
passed by the Council, expressing doubtless the feeling of the whole Society. 
The third loss is occasioned by the resignation caused by a business engage- 
ment of our Hon. Sec, Mr. Pestell, to whom we have expressed our gratitade 
for his valuable services. 

Apart from the ** Transactions " of the Congress the year has not pro- 
duced many books on Shorthand, but among them there is one of con- 
siderable importance — viz., " The Bibliography of Shorthand," which is the 
fruit of Dr. Westhy-Gibson's learned and laborious researches for many 
years past. Mr. Neville, and Mr. Browne, and Mr. Bishop, have put forth 
new systems or adaptations of existing systems of Shorthiand. 

Passing to recommendations for the future, the Councif desire to refer 
to the opinion expressed in their Report of 1885, that the ''Journal 
might be made more useful if the funds of the Society would admit of an 
enlargement of the periodical or a more frequent publication than once in 
three months." Accordingly the Council nave now resolved that if a 
guarantee of £40, for the first year at least, can be obtained, either by the 
promises of individuals or by a grant from the Tercentenary Fund, or by 
both, the Magazine shall be issued monthly and of larger size ; and a con- 
siderable part of the requisite guarantee has already been promised. They 
deem it to be of great importance, for the advancement of the Art and ibr 
the prosperity of this Society, that a vigorous effort should now be made to 
interest Shorthand-writers and reporters throughout the country in the 
subjects to which we devote our attention, and it is their opinion that no 
means will better conduce to this end than the circulation of a Magazine 
which shall contain, not only the papers and discussions of this Society, 
but also reports of Meetings of Shorthand Associations, items of intelli- 
gence, and some correspondence which would be likely to interest all who 
are familiar with Shorthand in any form. As such Magazines flourish in 
Germany and America, there is reason to hope that, when once established 
on a new basis, " ShorUiand" will be successful as a Magazine, and, at the 
same time, a useful auxiliary to this Society. In order that it may be &ee 
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from the snspicion of sectarian bias, the Oonndl propose to appoint two 
joint Editors, the one a Phonographer, the other the writer of a different 
system, hut both practical Shorthand- writers, who have also some experience 
of literary work. In view of the important object to be attained and the 
necessity for giving the new Magazine a fayoorable start, the Council 
appeal to all who are interested in the progress of Shorthand to join in the 
Guarantee Fund, and aid in the circulation of the Magazine. 

As a result of Mr. Cope's Paper, " The Scientific Study of Shorthand," 
read before the Society during the past year, it was resolved that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed for the purpose of indicating lines of inquiryi 
beads nnder which facts might be collected, &c. — for example, the 
frequency of recurrence of letters and double consonants, and other facts 
likely to be of use to future inventors. It is anticipated that, although 
these investigations may be more or less laborious, the results will be of 
great practical value as affording a solid basis for future improvements in 
the Art instead of the conjectural and, as it has ofben proved, illusory 
ground on which some inventors have been obliged to proceed. The 
Council would be glad to receive the names of any gentlemen who can 
devote some time to taking part in these inquiries. 

DiscuBSioir. 

Mr. T. A. Bebd moved the adoption of the Report, observing only 
that he thought it spoke for itself. 

Mb. a. W. Kitsok seconded the motion formally. 

The PsBSiDBNT, being a«ked to make some remarks, said he thought 
that the Beport spoke for itself. They had had a g^reat deal to cong^tu- 
late themselves upon in the course of the past year, and the principal 
heads of satisfaction were indicated in the Report. As that was the first 
meeting of the Society as a body since the Shorthand Congress, he thought 
he might revert to it with satisfaction. Ho was sure that every one 
believ^ it had accomplished important residts for Shorthand as an Art, 
and they ought *not to let slip the opportunity which that Congress afforded 
of working on lines somewhat different to that on which they were 
ordinarily working. One of the objects set before the Socieiy was 
the accumulation of facts upon which future improvements would be 
based, and on the conclusion of the Paper read by Mr. Cope, a few months 
ago, a committee was suggested. One of those lines was mentioned in the 
Report : it was the frequency of the recurrence of certain letters, double 
consonants, and so on. That was, however, only one matter in which the 
Council was prepared to recommend the Society to make a step forward. 
Another matter was with regard to the Magazine. A meeting had been 
held for the purpose of discussing whether the Magazine should continue 
fts at present, or whether they should attempt a new departure; and it was 
decided, after some discussion and a little difference of opinion, that it 
would be well to take the latter course. It was felt that such a course 
would bring to the Society a large amount of support from the very many 
Shorthand writers in London and in the country. Although the Society 
numbered 225 members, that was a very small proportion of the very large 
number of people who ought to be taking an interest in Shorthand as an 
Art ; and it seemed very likely, if they could publish such a Magazine as 
the Phonographic World in America, they might get people to read it and 
to take part in discussions. Of course nobody contemplated that the 
Magazine (which would still be the organ of the Society) wbuld be a 
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U woold be a dirtiacUy Sliortlunid Joama], deviled 
to the intenrte of the Aii. The Gcmiieil had every denre that tiie 
Megaifne ehoiild be aa free from any siupicion of belongiiig to any 
one paHkator syeteB, as he hoped that the Society was and would be, and 
for that pur pose they ware pqpaied to leeommend that there should be 
joint Bditon» and that one of those joint Editors shoold be a FbonogTapher 
and the other not a Fhonographer, so that they would be able to maintiun 
impartiality. Some people aaid that joint responsibility meant weaknesa, 
bat there wss abnndant evidence to show the contrary. If the EditoFS who 
were appointed were not bigots, and knew something of their subject, they 
woold be ready to listen to nar, honest criticiBniy and oondnct the discossioiu 
in an impartial manner. Both of the gentlemen whose names had been pot 
forward were likely to work together to the satisfaction of ihe Sode^. 
They knew all about Shorthaiid$ both of them were practical Shorthand 
writers, and both of them had experience of literary work — [Mr. Browne: 
Oh !] — Mr. Browne seemed to doubt that» but perhi^ l£r, Browne did 
not know so well as other members of the Society what amount of literary 
experience those gentlemen had had. K he inquired, he (the President) 
would be glad to satisfy bim on the subject. Aa far as the Editors were 
concerned, thev had every reason to believe that the Magazine would be 
carried on as the Council desired. All that rested upon the supposition 
that they would get the necessary support^ because it was a bit of an 
enterprise, and the Council had passed a resolution that, if they could get 
a guarantee of £40, they would be justified in starting. That proceeded 
upon the supposition that the Society would pay towards the new Magazine 
what it now cost for the old one. £25 was what the Magazine had up to 
the present time cost the Society every year, and with that £25, and a 
guarantee of £40, the Council reckoned that, apart from any increased 
circulation, the enterprise might go forward. He thought, with regard 
to the important objects in view, namely, not only the dissemination 
of the discussions on the principles of Shorthand by means of the 
Maffazine, but also the support which such an auxiliary would be to the 
Society, it was an enterprise which the Society might enter into ; it was 
an enterprise which deserved support and the financial help of gentlemen 
who were interested in the promotion of Shorthand as an Art. Those 
who were prepared to say it was no good discussing principles should not 
be members of this Society, whose object was the discussion of such 
principles with the object of practical improvements. The Council wished 
to enlarge their boundaries, and give more opiwrtunities for the discussion 
of Shorthand as an Art, and they would do that without any sort of 
personal element, without anything that might be supposed to be biassed 
in favour of one system or in favour of the principles on which one system 
rested as compared with any other, and with the same harmonious working 
in their organisation which they lubd had for the most part in the Society 
up to the present moment. In conclusion, he trusted that the Beport 
would meet with their approval. 

Mr. PocKiTBLL (the founder of the Society) moved an amendment, 
*' Tliat this meeting do receive the Report, but declines to adopt it." He 
said that, in the language of Lord Eosebery, the Report appeared a 
*' guileless*' document, and the speech of the President was, on the surface, 
a very innooent one ; Ijut there were things which had not been told to the 
meeting. The meeting had not been informed that the Report to the 
Council, recommending the new Monthly Magazine and a joint Editorship, 
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which inclnded 2k " Phonographic Editor," had been presented only hy Mr. 
Gurney Salter and Mr. Reed, and that at the Conncil meeting those 
recommendations had been adopted in two resolutions, each proposed by 
Mr. Bced, and seconded by Mr. Isaac Pitman. The latter gentleman was 
supposed to have dropped in at the meeting more ont of curiosity than 
anything else, happening (as he had explained to Mr. Pocknell and some 
other gentlemen) to be in London at the time. Yet that gentleman seemed 
to have a full knowledge of the scheme beforehand, and, without asking 
any questions, formally seconded the leading resolutions for the carrying 
oat of the scheme drawn up solely by Mr. Reed and Mr. Qumey Salter. 
These facts showed, he should contend, that this was the cut and dried 
scheme of those three gentlemen. He then proceeded to inquire what 
object those gentlemen could have; and commented on the argument used 
by Mr. Reed at the Council meeting that " Phonographers*' (or followers 
of Mr. Pitman's ** Phonography ** as distinct from other kinds of Short- 
hand) being now numerously represented in the Society, were entitled to 
have their objections to the contents of the Magazine of the Society con- 
sidered. But these objections to the Magazine had now been heard of for 
the first time. For seven years the Magazine had truly represented the 
proceedings of the Society at their meetings, and not a single objection 
had been heard of^ To reflect on its contents now was a reflection on its 
late editor. Dr. Westby-Qibson. Bat if Phonographers were so " disgusted'' 
(which was the word used by Mr. Reed at tli^ Council meeting), Mr. 
Pocknell asked why they had come so numerously into the Society of late. 
Was it the object of these members to destr6y the Society by preventing 
it from carrying out its original aims, viz. : — The study of the science and 
literature of Shorthand in a spirit perfectly independent of systems? 
Perhaps he might be thought to be too suspicious of the proposal in the 
Report ; but he confessed that, after all that had taken place, and all that 
he knew about it, he had no confidence in the three gentlemen who 
appeared in support of the proposal so far as their leadership was concerned. 
He had no objection to a Monthly Magazine, or even a Weekly, so long as 
the Society could afford to pay the cost ; but a proposal to spend twice as 
much as the income of the Society for the first year of a new Magazine, 
even if the money were guaranteed for that year, would inevitably lead to 
financial difficulty as soon as that guarantee had been exhausted. Financial 
difficulty and bankruptcy might suit some of the members, but would not 
be approved by any who wished the continuance of the Society. As to 
the joint Editorship, it could never work smoothly. Already the joint 
Editorship by himself, Mr. Gurney Salter, and Mr. Reed, had led to diffi- 
culties. He had supplied the proceedings to the printer, including Mr. 
A. M. Browne's Paper. Mr. Gurney Salter took exception to a couple of 
lines which he thought semi-libellous. They were, of course, at once 
expunged ; but Mr. Reed desired the exclusion of a large part of Mr. 
Browne's Paper which dealt with the modes of propagation of Mr. Pitman's 
Phonography ; but as Mr. Gumey Salter had not expressed any wish on 
that point, and as he (Mr. Pocknell) did not agree with Mr. Reed on the 
point, he (Mr. PockneU) took on himself to go on the ground of the 
majority ruling, and Mr. Browne's Paper had been printed in full, excepting 
the two lines objected to by Mr. Gurney Salter. 

Mr. Rbbd asked for the production of the *' proofs" of the proceedings 
relating to Mr. Browne's Paper. 

Mr. Pocknell was glad they had been asked for, and produced them, 
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ftod md to the meetmg Ifr. Beed's oomiiieDts made on the maigin of tbe 
prooft, to allow that not onlj did Mr. BeeddenfetohaTealargepartof Mr. 
Bioime's Vwpet withdrawn* but ako large portions <^ two or three 
speechea referring to that part of the Paper. Mr. Poeknell then went on 
to ihow that the propoaal to i^»point a " Fhonognq»hie" £dit(Hr eonld only 
hare been made with the Tiew to snbject the Magaxine to a censorship in 
the interests of Pitman ** Fhonogn^hers^ bj means of a "Phono- 
graphies* Editor. If adopted, this proposal woold nndonbtedlj lead, 
to a garbled aeooont of the I^tpers lead at the Societj, and of the dis- 
cussions thereon; whereas what the members who conld not actnany attend 
the meetings expected to reoeire was a fidthfal and tme aooonnt of tbe 
papers and discnssions given as full/ as the limits of tiie Society's Maga- 
zine would allow. Financial difficulties, if they were allowed to occnr, 
would destroy the Society ; and any want (^ confidence in the faithfulness 
of the Magaaine would also break 1^ the Society ; because the member- 
ship would dwindle to nothing if a want of confidence in the Magazine 
were once engendered. He reminded the meeting of a remarkable expres- 
sion — a sort <^ chuckle — uttered by Mr. Isaac Pitman at the conclusion of 
the Council meeting which had carried the cut and dried scheme — an 
expression that could be prored by seyeral witnesMs, and of which a ment- 
morandum was immediately made after the meeting, yiz.— ** Pye let yon 
go on in your own way, till now ?" What did Mr. Pitman mean ? Was the 
Dodety to exist only on the sufferance of Mr. Pitman ? Was the Magazine 
to exist only so long as a Htmanite Editor could centred what should be 
published in it ? Would the meeting allow Mr. Pitman, or anyone else to 
ride rough^od over the Society ? He, for one, would never consent to 
that. ^Hie meeting, Mr. Poeknell felt assured, would never allow these 
things to happen, nor would they allow Pitman " Phonograpbers," or any 
other Phonographers, whatever system they espoused, to dictate to the 
Society the terms on which it should exist, especially when Inconsistent 
with its original objects and aims, to which every member, on joining, bad 
given lus adhesion (cheers). 

Mr. A. M. BsowKB seconded the amendment, and said he did so 
because the animus which Mr. Seed had shown in regard to his (Mr, 
Browne*8) Paper clearly indicated what the result would be if the control 
of the Magazine were placed in a *' Phonographer's" hands. In his Paper, 
recently r«id before the Society, were passages to which Mr. Reed had 
objected, although precisely parallel phrases had been used by Mr. Beed 
himself in discussing Sloan's and other systems. It was obvious that if 
the amendment were not carried, in future the Society and the Magazine 
would be worked exclusively in the intereste of Mr. Pitman, as the 
" Phonographic" Editor would doubtless desire to treat all Papers in the 
manner which Mr. Beed had wished to adopt in regard to his Paper. 

Mr. Hbnby Biohteb, in laying stress upon the fact that he had on 
various occasions proved that he was never animated by party feeling, said 
the proposal to appoint two editors of different sections involved a party 
question, which was undesirable in the attempt to attain the objects of the 
Society. If an individual member went beyond the spirit of the Society, 
then it was for the Society to counteract any effect of a movement in that 
direction. That was one of the mainstays of the Society, and the appoint- 
ment of a Phooographic Editor would do away with it. The object of the 
Journal was to faithfully record the proceedings of the meetings, and 
nothing but the services of a skilled reporter were required to do that. 
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The appointment of an adversary to control him would amount to the 
deplorable admission that they had not a single mau among them skilled 
and impartial enough to faithfully record their proceedings. Or would 
the second editor be there to strike out any sentence which he deemed 
injurious to his and advantageous to other systems? In that case they 
need not meet any longer to exchange opinions because the editor of either 
section might object to the publication of any opinion expressed. Mr. 
Bichter then commented on the harm produced by the continuous diver- 
gence of opinion between any two editors of different persuasions, which 
could not even be mitigated by the decision of an umpire, inasmuch as 
the whole arrangement offended against the object of the Journal and the 
aim of the Society, and would re-create that disunion, to which the esta- 
blishment of the Shorthand Society in 1881 (of which he was a foundation 
member) had so effectually put an end. With reference to a recent Paper, 
the representative of the party which had thereby been attacked had at one 
time wished himself that it should be printed i» ej?^e»«o, so as to give every- 
body an opportunity to judge as to what was to be thought of it, but had 
now changed his opinion. To suppress a Paper or part of it simply because 
it was not complimentary to a particular system was the very thing which 
this Society must not allow to take place. With regard to the enlargement 
of the Journal, he would only deal with it so far as the appointment of 
two editors was concerned. There would have been some foundation for 
the idea to employ a second editor in the selection of material for a 
part of the Journal only, but that was not proposed, and if it were, it was 
again deeply to be deplored if they had not a single man among them 
commanding the entire confidence of the Society. But if they really had 
to arrive at that conclusion*, then they must do without the enlargement, 
because the appointment of a special editor in favour of a particular 
system was a violation of the Constitution of the Society, which every 
impartial member who had the interest of the Society at heart was, in 
duty bound, to resiBt by every legitimate means in his power. 

The Pabsidbnt said that it might be for the convenience of the 
meeting if he said a word or two now. Some months ago a Paper was read 
by Mr. Browne, the title of which gave no indication of the contents, and 
there were certain statements in it which in his opinion would have been 
libellous. He therefore protested when he heard it, and he believed when 
no one else would have protested. When those words were submitted to 
him he struck them out. It was decidedly desirable that reports of the 
meetings should be looked through by some impartial person before they 
were published. He regretted that any such Paper had ever been read. 
As to such an illustration telling against the joint editorship, he thought 
it was much in favour of it ; he did not think it showed that editors could 
not agree. He was not a Phonographer. His acquaintance with Mr. 
Pitman, which he decidedly valued, was an acquaintance of the slightest 
description, and began only during the International Congress. Was it, 
therefore, probable that he would be the tool of Mr. Pitman ? What had 
he to gain by it ? he, who was a practical Shorthand writer of another 
system ? He was sorry to dwell upon any personal elements in this matter. 
He had devoted such little time and attention as he had been able to 
devote to the interests of the Society. He should not accept his re-election 
unless it was heartily given, in which case he would endeavour to do his 
best for the Society. It was for the sake of preserving peace among the 
writers of the different systems that he proposed this move in the matter 
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of the Ma^^azine, and he hoped that the Society would go on and flonrish. 
If the Society was broken up, ** Phonography" would hold the field. He 
was not saying that " Phonography" was the best system, and that it coald 
not be improved, or anything of the kind ; &r from it. If the Society 
was broken up, " Phonographers" would be left to go on in their own way, 
and non-Phonographers would have hole-and-corner meetings in another 
part. How were they to get their systems before the London School Board 
for instance P Only by getting a principle accepted and established by 
some sort of Society like this. The Society gave a chance for the im- 
provement of " Phonography" and any other system that was likely to 
come up. It was for that reason he cared about the Society, and it was 
for that reason he hoped that they would have a thoroughly good and 
impartial and unbiassed Magazine. The proposed non- Phonographic 
editor would be the last gentleman in the world to take part in anything 
that would lead to controversy, and if the name of another gentleman as 
non-Phonog^phic Editor were proposed which would give more satisfac- 
tion, he had no doubt the gentleman nominated would give way. 

liCr. Edwin Gttbst thought that all foundation members of the Society 
were entitled to expect that all new members who came in would come in 
with the determination to obey the rules of the Society, and to see that they 
were observed. If it was true that there was a conspiracy on foot to upset 
the first rule of the Society and make the Magazine the organ of a party, 
and not the organ of the Shorthand Society, then he would say in answer to 
the question the President had just put — What were non-Phonographers to 
do ? — at any rate there was one thing they must not do ; they must not 
suppoii} a movement which had for its object and effect the '* nobbling*' of 
the Magazine " Shorthand.*' They must not lend themselves, by the weight 
of any names, however respectable, to a movement which would have that 
effect — and it was for them to find out whether it was going to have that 
effect or not. They must not lend themselves to any arrangement, whether 
it be dual, or triple, or single, which would have the effect of making Mr, 
Pitman Dictator of the Shorthand Society's Journal. He did not say it 
would have that effect, but he had not heard of one sound argument brought 
against that allegation. He must say that the allegation and the reasons 
g^ven appeared to him to have considerable weight, and he should very 
much like to know if they could be refated. He should like to know why 
this gentleman who had been described by the President as pre-eminently 
the best man was brought into the Society and at once proposed as Editor, 
whilst half-a-dozen men whom he could name, who had spent a quarter of a 
century and more in literature and working journalism, had never been 
invited to take that post. 

The Pbesident said that the simple fact was that Mr. Heed, Mr. 
Pocknell, and himself, met and discussed that question as a Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the question of the Magazine. They agreed entirely on 
the enlargement of the Magazine and on its more frequent issue and upon 
the joint Editorship : all those points were agreed upon, 

Mr. Pocknell : Excuse me, I did not agree. 

The President said the names were actually mentioned, and the name 
of the gentleman which was now under discussion, and Mr. Pocknell ac- 
cepted the name. If Mr. Pocknell said that he preferred anyone else, 
he (the President) would say that he had not the slightest preference for 
any name. Mr. Pocknell agreed to the names. 

Mr. Pocknell said he never did anything of the kind. As a matter of 
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fact, lie shonld like to see a Weekly Magfazine, but he should aUeiike to see 
the Society able to pay for it. When, howeyer, the name of Mr. Cope was 
broQght np, he beg^n to smell a rat. He enquired why Mr. Cope had been 
suggested, and the President replied that an application had been received 
from Mr. Cope for the Editorship; and Mr. Hewett*s name was also 
mentioned, and he was asked whether he objected to Mr. Hewett. How 
could he object to a gentleman he did not know ? He, however, did object 
to Mr. Cope as being a very pronounced Pitmanite advocate and frequent 
writer of articles for Mr. Pitman's Journal. 

Mr. GiTBST said that he should never have dreamed of objecting to a 
gentleman as joint Editor whom he did not know. He objected to the in- 
troduction of a strange gentleman, however eminent, into the Society for 
the purpose of becoming Editor of the Magazine. Those gentlemen who 
had been foundation members and who were qualified for the post, should 
at any rate have been invited to fill it. 

Mr. T. A. Bbed said that as the part he had taken in this matter had 
been referred to by various speakers, it was only right he shonld make an 
explanation of his position and of the future position of the Society. Mr. 
PocknelV and his friends had imagined that a very deep-laid scheme had 
been concocted and carried oat. 

Mr. PooENBLL : Not very deep, because we soon found it out. 

Mr. Rbbd said it was not very flattering to one to be supposed guilty 
of doing an act which seemed to him so utterly mean and improper. He 
believed that those who knew him would acquit him of having taken part 
in so scandalous a thing as that which had been described by Mr. Pocknell. 
He would like to recall the circumstances of the case, beginning with Dr. 
Gibson's retirement from the Editorship of the Magazine. He was anxious 
that the Society should continue, but if the Magazine was continued it 
should be upon a somewhat different basis. It had been suggested that his 
statement, that Phonographers were displeased and disgusted, was not 
founded upon fact. He hsid received some very strong letters from Phono- 
graphers strongly complaining of the course which had been taken in the 
Magazine. 

Mr. PocENBLL : Are they members of the Society ? 

Mr. Rbbd : The writers of the letters were members of the Society. 
Apart from that, his own reading of the Magazine was sufficient to show 
him that the contents latterly had not been of a character to recommend 
the Magazine to the members of the Society. It had been said that the 
Society and the Magazine would both disappear unless a change took place. 
He had thought the matter over, not in the interests of Phonographers at 
all— he did not belong to the Society as a Phonographer. It occurred to 
him that it would very likely lead to a g^eat improvement in the present 
position of things if, instead of one Editor there were two — one a '* Phono- 
grapher" and the other a non.Phunographer. He had not associated with 
the position any particular individual at that time. He thought a large 
number of Phonographic members of the Society would think the Magazine 
was becoming an anti- Phonographic oi^n, which was evidently the case. 
He mentioned the matter of joint Editorship to the President, who seemed 
to think the idea was not a bad one. So far from mentioning it to Mr. 
Pitman, he had never said a word to him about it nor written a line to him 
about it, and he knew nothing at all about it until five minutes before the 
Council meeting was held, at which the resolution was come to. Mr. 
Pitman happened to call upon him, and he told him what had taken place 
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and tiiftt he was going to put forward hU proportion. That was the whde 
of the foundation for the elabarate scheme which Mr. Pocknell supposed 
had heen oonoocted. 

Mr. GuiST asked Mr. Beed if he had had any oommnnication with 
Mr. Htman nnce the meetang? 

Mr. Bmmd Sttid that if it was anj satisfiustioa to Mr. Ckiest to know 
whether he had any eommnnieation with Mr. Pitman, he might say that 
he had not. Then it was said that the resolution being proposed by him- 
self and seconded by Mr. Pitman, rendered it a very suspicious thing. If that 
was the state of things, where were they? In the whole course of his Ufe 
he had never heard Mythinir to equal smrgestimis which had been made 
upon BO little fbundation. Mr. Browne's Paper had been commented upon. 
One portion of Mr. Browne's Paper consisted of some very stringent 
oriticiBms of ** Phonography.** He had not the slightest objection to the 
appearance in the Magasine of one portion of those critidsms so far as the 
system of ** Phonog^phy^ was concerned. He did not olgect to the 
criticism of the system, but there was one portion of the Paper which he 
thought verf undesirable should aopear in the pages of the Maganne, and 
that was how the system was propagated. It had been suggested tiiat all 
they wanted to do was not to appoint an Editor but leave i£e Magazine to 
a skilful reporter, and let him do as he liked. If there were two BSditors, 
and they disagreed, it would be referred to the President, who would give his 
casting vote. It was not proposed to bring out the Magazine monthly unless 
they could get a guarantee fond, in whi^ case he did not see where the 
4|uestioci of baakraptey would come in. If hereafter the Society chose to 
rush into bankruptcy* that was another question, but it was not a question 
for them to consider now. 

Mr. NxYHLLB supported the amendment, and said he should like, as an 
independent and an outside indiyidual. to give the reasons on which he should 
base his vote. He quite acquitted Mr. Gumey Salter and Mr. Beed of any 
deep-laid scheme. He had the highest opinion of Mr. Beed, and his word 
could be taken as if it was a stamped bond, and when he stated that there 
was no conspiracy such as had been attributed to him he believed him. With 
reference to the appointment of Bditors, however much they mig^t disagree 
there, it was, however, a question of prinoijde. The dual control entailed a 
great number of difficulties. They all knew that the tendency was, where 
tiiere were two to do the work, neither one did it, and there was a tendency 
to shift the responsibility from one to the other. On the general principle 
he could not support the proposition that Mr. Cope and the other gentle- 
man, of whom they knew nothing, should be joint Editors. 

The PsBSiDXirT said that he would like to withdraw Mr. Hewett's 
nomination, because he was sure he would never have lent his name if he 
had known it was^ to be canvassed. He was sure that, after what had 
taken place, he would not accept the post, so that the meeting might con- 
sider the question of his appointment was not before them. He might 
further point out that the report did not mention any names for joint 
Editors, and tiierefore the question did not arise for discussion. 

Mr. Nbyillb said that the reports in the Magazine should be of an 
absolutely independent character. He should be very sorry indeed to place 
his stenographic conscience in the keeping of Mr. Eitson or Mr. Cope, not 
that they would wilfully suppress anything, but because they could not 
help their tendency towards '* Phonography." Under the circumstaiicos, 
he should consider it his duty to vote for the amendment. 
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Mr. COFV said that Mr. Fboknell had stated that aome one had told 
him that he (Mr. Cbpe) had applied for the Editorship, hat that was not 
so. As to there being a deep-laid scheme, he had never had one word from 
Mr. Pitman, nor any commnaication as to the ICagazine, and he was con- 
vinced that the whole idea was utterly ridiculous. The suggestion was that 
he should allow Mr. Pitman to dictate to him as to what should go into 
the Magazine ; and the suggestion was that he should stoop to so dirty^ 
mean, and disreputable a practice as to allow Mr. Pitman to dictate to him 
as to the reports which should go into the Society's Journal. Such a 
sugeestion was an insult to him (Mr. Cope) and to every Phonographer, and 
to Mr. Pitman. He had never had any anxiety to accept the Editorship, 
and after what had taVen place he would not accept it. 

Mr. Bekschbb did not know whether he should vote for the resolution 
or the amendment He should think that there were enough gentlemen 
present to give a sovereign each to keep the Journal going for a year. They 
had to count upon Phtfnographers nowadays if they wanted to keep up the 
Society. If they wanted to have a small Society, all right ; but if they 
wanted a large one, they wanted Phonofnaphers, but he was afraid that tf 
the scheme was carried out tliey would have duellist Editors and not dual 
Editors. Not a word would be let in against ^tman's Shorthand, and the 
umpire would probably have a very bad time of it. He therefore objected 
to that part of the propoiiiHon ; but with regard to the Journal coming out 
monthly, he would subscribe to it. 

Mr. KLtvXD Jakm asked whether, in the Ikce of the opposition which 
was evident in the meeting, it was the intention of the Council to press 
the resolution for the appointment of joint Editors of the Magazine P 

The Pbesipeitt : Mr. Beed is entitled to answer the question. 

Mr. Bbsd : I shall stand by the motion, and I should Uke a vote 
upon it. 

Mr. jA.inES said he had, then, no option but to support the amendment. 
The fact that these recommendations were to be pressed showed that there 
was a motive, but what was that motive? He could not but think, 
accepting what any gentleman had said in self -vindication, that there was 
a desire to turn the Magazine into a channel favourable to Mr. Pitman, 
and if that were so, it would appear at some fritnre time, and therefore the 
question having arisen, had better be dealt with at once. Por his own 
part, he did not care what system the Editor might write ; all that was 
wanted was that they should have confidence in the man himself. 

Mr. H. T. HlTH?HBiis8 {Morwintf Post) said there had been a large 
amount of personality brought into the discussion, but after all it had been 
the case of a mountain bringing forth a very small mouse. He did not 
think that any such plot as had been mentioned existed. The Society was 
one for the study of the science and art of Shorthand, and he thought it 
would be a very unfortunate circumstance if they were to allow other 
matters to appear with the papers published in the Magaeine. It would be a 
great calamity to the Society if it got into the hands of those who were 
promoters of any one syptfim. Though he would be the last to say a word 
against Mr. Pitman, he did not think Mr. Pitman's system was the best in 
the world. As to the dual editorship he did not think that would ever 
answer, for he was afraid of its degenerating into what Mr. Benscher had 
called the '* duellist" Editorship, and if there were a duel he was afraid the 
umpire would come in for the shots of both parties. What was really 
required was a fair report of what took place at the meetings. As to 
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enlftrging the Joomal he thought it was a very good idea, especially if tbey 
could get a gnarantee, hut as the case stood at present he most vote for the 
amendment. 

The P&E8IDEKT said that they had already £24 promised out of £40, 
which the Council thought they ought to have for the first year, and the 
Society might contrihute £25. 

The Bev. W. G. Psbston said that if Mr. Pocknell's amendment re- 
mained as it was, he should vote against it. He felt confidence in the 
gentlemen who had had charge of tlus matter, that they would not land 
them in a difficulty with regard to it, hut would take care that the money 
was g^uaranteed hef ore they entered upon it. After what had passed he had 
confidence in them that they would not proceed to appoint joint £diti)r8 
who would lack the confidence of the entire Society. 

Mr. Hugh Jakbs suggested that the amendment might he divided into 
two parts and put separitely to the meeting on each subject, viz., the 
enlargement of the Magazine and the joint Editorship. 

The Pbesident asked if Mr. Pocknell would alter his amendment so as 
to take the opinion of the meeting on the two subjects separately ? 

Mr. Pocknell said it was perfectly clear that the joint Editorship 
would not be assented to after what had been said ; but, as regarded the 
enlargement of the Magazine, the financial difficulty it would create had 
scarcely been debated enough. But he would consent to a division of the 
amendment into two parts if the President would assent to a committee of 
six of the members being appointed to consult with the Council before 
going on with the monthly publication. 

The Pbesident said he could not agree to any bargaining. The amend* 
ment to the Beport must therefore be put to the meeting. 

The amendment was then put, and carried by 23 to 3, amid loud cheers. 
Mr. PooENELL : Is this vote regarded as a vote of want of confidence in 
the Council ? and are you going to propose the " House List" of officers? 

The Pbesident replied that it was certainly a vote of want of confidence, 
but he had no opportunity of consulting the Council as to what ought to be 
done. He thought they had better at^youm. 

Mr. Poce:nell : You must elect officers to-day. 
The Pbesident i My attention has been called to a rule which says we 
do not exist as a Council after to-day. I resign my position, and President 
I shall not be, and therefore I shall not move the " House List" that you 
have before you. 

The following was the " House List" i— President, W. H. Gumey Salter j 
Vwe-PresidenU, Lord George Hamilton, P. S. Macliver, Professor Everett, 
Isaac Pitman, J. G. Petrie; Council, J E. Bailey, W. Benscher, A. J. Cook, 
E. A. Cope, E. Guest, W.T. S. Hewett, B. A, Hugh James, J. B. Keene, AW. 
Eitson, J. Lecky, A. L. Lewis, Henry Bichter, J. B. Bundell, A. B. Spark- 
hall, H. Sweet, M.A., Theodore Wright; Mon. 7Ve(w«rer, J. G. Petriej 
Jlon. Secretary, Edward Pocknell; flb». Librarian, Hugh James; Sb». 
Foreign Secretary^ A. W. Eitson. 

Mr. T. A. Beed : As a matter of order, I think we have no other course 
before us but to proceed to the election of another Council. I beg to say I 
am no longer a candidate for office. 

Mr. Pocknell : We have foreseen that this difficulty might arise, and 
have prepared a list. I beg to move this list. 

The list was as follows : — President, J. G. Petrie ; Vice-PresidenUt 
Lord George Hamilton^ P. S« Macliver, Professor Everett, Henry Bichter, 
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H. H. Tolcher; Council, A. M. Browne, E. G-uest, Victor Humphreys, B. A.> 
A. B. Lockett, A. L. Lewis, M. H. Lowe, F. Lndewig, G. Carl Mares, E. J. 
Nankivell, J. Neville, F. Parkinson, H. H. PesteU, A. B. Sparkhall, F. H. 
Valpy, R. Walford, and Theodore Wright ; Hon, Treaswer, J, G. Petrie ; 
Mon. Secretary, Edward Pocknell; Hon, Librarian, A. B. Sparkhall; Hon» 
Foreign Secretary, H. Bichter. 

The Pbbsidbnt observed that they had been charged with plotting. 
Now here was a plot — here was a list of officers already prepared to super- 
sede them, of which they had heard nothing. 

Amid considerable confusion the President put the list as proposed by 
Mr. Focknell, seconded by Mr. A. M. Browne, and it was carried by about 
20 to 1 ; but the actual numbers were not announced by the President, 
who, however, declared it carried. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the President, 
proposed by Mr. Pocknell, and seconded by Mr. H- T. Humphries. 
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EIGHTH SESSION, 1888-9. 

The first meeting of the eighth session was held at 55, Chancery Lane, 
on November 7th, 1888, J. G. Pbtbie, Esq., President, in th c chair. 

The following new members were elected ; — Fellows, A. O. Eaves, P. 
T. Gissing, T. Kayser, E. McCaskie, W. Heather, O. McEwan, T. Malone; 
Associates, E. Anderson, G. Anson, L. Barrett, J. T. Bold, H. (). Thompson, 
H. L. Callendar, W. Digby, Miss M. P. Ellis, J. G. Gregg, J. Mogford, 
L. Munden, S. H. Sutton, and G. F. Vincent. ~ A. James (Associate) was 
elected a Fellow. 

Dr. Doddridge's system of Shorthand and a MS. Book, partly written in 
his system, was presented to the Library through Mr. W. Haddon, by Mr, 
Sidney S. Stuck. 

The President delivered the following inaugural address : — 

REVIEW OP THE SHORTHAND YEAR. 

It has fallen to other Presidents of the Shorthand Society, who have 
preceded me in this chair, to have nothing except what was agreeable to 
chronicle for the year that had just passed. To my lot, however, has fallen 
the necessity of referring, in my opening address, to what took place at 
the annual meeting with which the last session of the Society closed. 

The Shorthand Society, which was founded, as you well know, by Mr. 
Pocknell, the late Cornelius Walford, myself, and a few of the original 
members, in the year 1881, has, during the succeeding sessions of its 
existence, worked harmoniously and satisfactorily, and it was not until 
towards the end of the last session that anything like a serious divergence 
of opinion arose in its ranks. During the seven sessions of the Society^s 
existence, it has devoted itself as no Shorthand-writer's association, 
whether strictly phonetic or generally stenographic, has ever done before 
to raising the status of the Art and its practitioners. Being composed of 
writers of all kinds of stenography, instead of merely discussing one 
system in a laudatory and perfunctory manner, its members have critically 
considered and dissected the newest emanations of Shorthand inventors, as 
well as those better known ones which have held the stage for the last half 
century or more, while the old masters, who did so much for the Art in 
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times p«it, have not been overlooked. One bus only to refer to tbe list of 
papers read before tbe membcon of this Society to see bow feiirly and im- 
partially tbe diiferent systems bave been treated. Indeed, I tbink I may 
safdy affirm tbat oar Society, of wbicb we all are, or ougbt to be, justly 
proad, bas done more to dissenunate a knowledge of tbe different styles, 
and to raise the status of tbe stenographic art-sctence, daring its seven 
years of existence, than bas been done by all the other societies and 
associations put together. And not only have our members devoted them- 
selves to the discussion and dissection of the different systems, both new 
and old, but the great and important literature of Shorthand has not been 
forgotten. Shobthakd, the journal of our proceedings, established by 
Mr. Pocknell, and kindly handed over by him to the Society, is a standing 
memorial of the work that has been done by this Association, and contains 
a record of research and criticism such as has never before been attempted 
in the Shorthand world. 

We can look back with pleasure and satisfaction to the first inception 
of tbe Society towards the fall of 1881, and its early meetings at the City 
Club, Ludgate Circus. The first gathering was presided over by the late 
Mr. Comelins Walford, one of the ablest and most genial men it has ever 
been my good fortune to associate with, and he on that occasion, and also 
at the opening of the succeeding session, delivered two very interesting 
and scholarly presidential addresses, the first on " The Bibliography of 
Shorthand," and the second on " The Individuality of the Reporter.'^ Mr. 
Walford's last communication to the Society was in December, 1884, on 
''American Shorthand Conventions." 

In the first session — ^now quite an ancient era in the history of the 
Society — ^papers were contributed by Dr. Westby-Gibson, always ready to 
give his time and forethought for the good of the Society, by ]V&. Kundell, 
by Mr. T. Anderson, whose " History of Shorthand" showed considerable 
labour and research, by Mr. Pocknell, Mr. Guest, and myself. The later 
sessions, as you will see by the list we have had printed, were favoured 
with Papers by Mr. T. A. Eeed, Professor Everett, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Levy, 
Mr. Browne, Mr. Sloan, and other men well known in the Shorthand world. 
These papers dealt exhaustively with the (Afferent systems of steno- 
graphy, its literature, and cognate matters, and these, with the discussions 
that arose thereon, were all duly chronicled in the journal of the Society. 
Daring all those sessions the several subjects were fairly treated and well 
discussed, and each system dealt with had a fair field and no favour. For 
myself, I can safely affirm that at all the meetings of this Association that 
I have attended, I have always found that the greatest latitude wss 
permitted both to the attacker and the defender. 

I have dwelt npon these matters because, strange to say, there bas been 
an idea thrown out of lace that tbe members of the Society bad been 
unfair in their treatment to one or two systems, and to one in particular, 
namely. Pitman's Phonography. Now, I myself am a writer and believer 
in Pitman's system. In spite of its failings— and what system has none ?— s 
I still consider it the best; and I learned with astonishment that objection 
bad been taken to its being discussed at these meeting^, or an idea had 
been formed that it was being unfairly treated. As I said before, I have 
attended the meetings from the commencement, and have heard most ol 
the systems attackod and defended, and I can safely say that, whenever 
Phonography has been discussed, there has been the same grace accorded 
to its defenders as to those of other systems. 

{Tahe continMed,) 
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REVIEW OP THE SHORTHAND YEAR. 
By J. G. PiTBiB, President. 
{Ctmoluded from petge 260.) 

It most not be forgotten also that the bnlk of the members of this 
Society are phonog^phers : and it seems to me to be childish to grumble 
because a system which is so well known and so universally written, 
should now and then meet with hostile criticism. If ever there was an 
era of criticism, surely it is the present, when the old beliefs are weighed 
and mercilessly dissected, and Shorthand systems, however strongly they 
may have taken hold of the public mind, must expect the same sort of 
treatment. 

I have referred to this thin-skinned feeling and shrinking from criti- 
cism, because to my mind it is simply absurd, and is, strange to say, 
mostly prevalent among those who themselves have most mercilessly 
criticised others. 

The proceedings of this Society form, as I have said, a record of the 
honourable work that has been done by its members, and is such as has 
never before been chronicled in connection with Shorthand. To my mind, 
the journal of a scientific society like ours should be the mere record 
of the papers and discussions of its members, and should not be used for 
any other purpose. I was, therefore, extremely sorry to find, in the course 
of the last session, that it was the intention of a certain section of the 
Council, consisting of the then President, Mr. Qurney Salter, Mr. T. A. 
Reed, Mr. Isaac Pitman, and a few others, to convert our quarterly journal 
into a monthly paper, which should contain not only the papers and dis- 
cussions, but also throw open its columns to articles and correspondence. 
I objected to the enlargement of the journal in this manner, knowing too. 
well from my experience as hon. treasurer, extending from the commence- 
ment of the Society, that although it might be carried on for a little time^ 
by means of subscribed capital, in the end it would entail on the Society a 
heavy expenditure, which eventually would kill it. By the way, I should 
remind you that this new venture was to be under a dual editorship — the 
one editor being a Pitmanite, and the other, I understand, a Gumeyite. 

Previous to the annual meeting, I wrote a letter to the Special Council 
who had the matter of the journal in hand, stating my reasons against, 
enlarging the scope of the magazine, one of these reasons being the great 
pecuniary loss which I believed it would entail upon the Society, and 
which I was certain it could not survive. To that letter I received no 
reply. In the meantime I went for my summer holiday, and as I was 
moving about in the North, I received no letters from London for a fort- 
night. On my return to Edinburgh, I, however, found a letter informing 
me that the annual meeting had taken place ; that the report recommending 
the enlargement of the journal had been almost unanimously rejected^ 
and that I had been elected the President of the Society. This latter fact 
came upon me as news, though by seniority and efiluxion of time I might 
have been reasonably considered as a candidate for the presidentship. 
Although I would have been pleased if Mr. Gurney Salter had again been 
elected the president for another year, at the same time I was glad to learu 
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thttfc the icheme for enlarging the Joomal had been thrown oat, and I 
oonaldered it would be the oest thing for the Society that I, being Bimply 
a professional writer of Phonography, and not a Shorthand inventor, 
should take the helm, and endeavour to steer the Society through the 
somewhat troubled waters into which it appeared to have got. My 
election, therefore, having been unanimous, and learning that Messrs. 
Salter, Reed, and Pitman had signified their intention of not continuing 
as members, I dedded at once to accept the post, and do my best for the 
Society. 

Qcsitlemen, other presidents have had more pleasing matters to comment 
upon in their opening remarks, but I can safely promise that, during my 
tffliure of office, I shall endeavour to conduct the proceedings of this Society 
in a fair and unbiassed manner, that all opinions shall have a free fiel^ 
and that the only thing I shall set my face against will be unfsdr criticism 
and unpleasant personality. I regret much that we have lost men like 
those I nave just referred to, but it should be borne in mind that this 
Sodety was in a flourishing condition before two out of the three seceders 
joined its ranks, and I trust it is established on so sound a basis that its 
success and existence depend upon no one man. There has been some 
personal skirmishing between Mr. Pocknell, Mr. Pitman, and others, but 
with that I have had and have nothing whatever to do. If those gentie- 
men fall out, they must fight their battles outside this association, which 
must be kept within its right lines. 

I should mention that, as some of you doubtless are aware, a meeting 
of the Phonographic members of the Society was convened and held at 
Mr. T. A. Reed's office, where there was a somewhat small muster, including 
Mr. Isaac Pitman. Mr. Htman proposed that the Phonetic membeis 
should in a body leave the Society, and found a London Phonetic Associa- 
tion. This suggestion, however, met with the opposition of nearly the whole 
meeting, and it was also generally felt that to establish a rival society 
would be next to impossible. A resolution of want of confidence in the 
present Council of the Association was submitted to the meeting, which 
was equally divided on the subject, and it was only carried by the casting 
vote of the chairman, Mr. Reed, who had already voted in its favour. 
Such a recommendation, therefore, of necessity, must carry no weight 
whatever. Mr. Pitman left before the end of the meeting, evidently much 
annoyed at the turn things had taken in his own camp. Nearly all the 
Phonographic members decided to stand by the Society, and I am happy 
to be able to inform you that, as yet, we can only count three or rour 
secessions, while we have up to the present received much more than the 
usual number of accessions to our ranks at this time of the year. These 
proposals which would have destroyed the society, first by starting an 
enlarged journal, the expense of which would have eventually swamped 
its finances, and secondly, the attempt to throw discredit upon the present 
Council, at the meeting I have just referred to, have missed fire, and I 
trust we shall end this session, as we have begun it, with largely increased 
numbers. 

Turning now to pleasanter matters, I should like first to give a short 
review of what has taken place during the year in connection with our art. 
The year has been singularly barren in any novelty in Shorthand, and the 
inventors, who have been so busy for some years past, seem to be taking a 
rest. At the same time the rivalry of the different systems is as keen as 
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«yer, and we have only to turn to the Controvenial colanms of ^Hke Office 
to find how sharp the battle rages. I should here like to say that I and all 
who desire free discussion in every matter connected with Shorthand hailed 
with great satisfaction the hirth of this new paper. No periodical pahlished 
in this country has devoted so much of its space to the discussion of Short- 
hand, typewriting, and other cognate matters. I say this the more freely 
as I have no other interest in its success than that of a reader. 

I have been much struck with one thing that has happened lately — ^viz., 
the fiict of an important Shorthand teacher in London making an entire 
change of the system taught to his pupils. As most of you know, Mr. 
Oliver McEwan,a Fellow of this Society, and till lately a great advocate of 
phonography, has thought fit to change what he has so long taught at his 
college, for Script Phonography, a comparatively new system of Shorthand 
writing. This is not the time to enter into an analysis of the merits of the 
two systems. If I did so I am afraid my sympathies would be likely to go 
in favour of phonc^^phy, but I am oertaiidy struck by the fact that Mr. 
McEwan has backed up his opinion in so determined a manner by staking 
his livelihood and professional reputation upon this change of systems. No 
man can do more than that, and Mr. McEwan is not a mere enthusiastic 
dreamer, but a calm and cautious native of the Northern kingdom. Mr. 
McEwan tells me at present that he has no reason to regret the important 
change he has made, and he promises to give us the results later on in the 
session. 

For some years past my experience as a Shorthand writer has led me to 
think that the average rate of public speaking was on the increase. I have 
occasionally wondered if the fault lay with myself, and if I were getting less 
limber in the fingers than when I nrst devoted myself to verbatim work. 
On considering the question carefully, I, however, always came to the same 
conclusion, viz., that I could follow a speaker, as time has gone on, with 
much more ease than I did twenty years ago, and that public speaking had, 
on the whole, become much faster. 

It seems to me that in this go-ahead age, speakers do not take the same 
amount of care in preparing their addresses that they used to do. My own 
work lies very much in the direction of joint-stock companies meetings, and 
I can safely say that the great bulk of the chairmen at those gatherings do 
not appear to speak with the careful precision that their predecessors did, 
while the same remark applies too often to the speakers at scientific and 
professional meetings. It should always be borne in mind that a mere flow 
of words will never constitute true eloquence, and that some of our most 
eloquent orators have not been by any means the most rapid speakers. Is 
it that rhetoric is a lost art, and that this is the age of gabble ? 

I am borne out in my opinion on this most important subject to 
stenographers, by the remarks made at the Shorthand Congress Dinner 
by our fnend Mr. H. H. Tolcher, himself an eminent Shorthand writer in 
the Courts of Justice. Mr. Tolcher regretted that the legal stenographers 
nowadays rarely heard the measured, though " none the less effective tones 
of a Sir Richard Bethell or a Sir Fitzroy Kelly.** And he jocularly added 
that, if the rapidity of utterance increased during the next twenty years as 
it had done during the last twenty years, it would be necessary to invent 
some kind of machine, worked either by steam or electricity, by which the 
cross-examinations and speeches of our judges and counsel might be taken 
down. 
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Hill queifoi of the general increueiii the rate of speaking the EngUsli 
httgnage in pnhlic^ alrasd j the fiutest ipoken of any ciyilised tongue, is, as 
I have joflt Mid, of immense importance to the professional Shorthand 
writer. The nnmher of professional stenographers has always been a com- 
paratiTelv small one. an^ as efficient verbatim reporting requires the most 
oontinned and exhausting practice to keep it up to the mark, the number of 
such practitioners of the art is likely to continue limited in the future. 

Our American cousins, who though bom inventors, have done little or 
nothing in the shape of Shorthand invention, have been endeavouring to 
** beat the record " in taking down from dictation. As you know, a speed 
contest took place at Lake George, at which over 250 words a minute were 
written. The mere fact of getting down symbols representing 250 or more 
words a minute, read at what must be a gabbling pace, seems to me to be 
quite a secondary matter to the correct transcription of those signs. I 
understand, for instance, that the erron in transcription on the whole 
amounted to no less than 6i per cent., and that in one minute alone there 
were some twenty or thirty mistakes. Now this is all very well, but it 
won't do to be cailled verbatim reporting. The American stenographers 
themselves appear to look rather askance at the result, and Mr. Qeoi^ H. 
Thornton, of Buffido, seems to strike the right key when he says — " The 
winners of the contest are given the credit of being, without any question, 
the most rapid writers of Shorthand in the world, and the system they 
wrote held up as the most perfect, notwithstanding the fact that the two 
winnen contrived by its use to make the astounding average of twenty 
errors a minute in one ease, and thirty errors a minute in the other." He 
farther adds — '* When such preposterous claims are made, with these facts 
to back them, the futility of such contests would seem to be fully demon- 
strated/' Another eye-witness of the contest, Mr. C. F. King, Law 
Stenographer, speaks of the remarkable manual dexterity on the part of 
the contestants, but says that, " to make such contests successful, accuracy 
would need to be the first concern." He also adds that the trial " did not 
prove to my satisfaction how fast phonography can be written with 
accuracy." Mr. W. B. Wright, General Stenographer, of Boston, does not 
believe that " dictation speed contests are real measures of the general 
capacity of the writers as *^ all round Shorthand reporters." He farther 
adds that " bursts of speed, wherein sixty or seventy material errors occur 
in five-minute * takes,' can't be said to be very wonderful." 

For my own part, I cannot consider such trials as of any greater im- 
portance than showing how many ink signs can be got down on the paper 
the outlines of which, I am afraid, would grievously vex the souls of the 
well-intentioned compilers of Shorthand dictionaries, and would, at the 
same time, puzzle their writers if they endeavoured to read them out six 
months afterwards in a Court of Law. 

Although the ability to follow a rapid speaker is a sine quA non to the 
Shorthand -writer, accuracy in transcription is of equal importance, and the 
two essentials cannot be dissociated. I would, therefore, impress upon my 
younger brethren the necessity for taking a note which they can read after 
the lapse of some time ; and to help them in doing so I strongly advise the 
use of a pen in taking notes, as by that means the thick and thin strokes can 
be more easily distinguished. In my own case I have always used the best 
note-books and paper, and the very best gold pens that Mordan can supply 
By the way, X may add that J have on^y had two of these excellent pens in 
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tbe coarse of twenty yean' note-taking. The first I injnred by letting it 
drop, and the second, which had been a friend for over twelve^ years, during 
which time it had never failed me in taking down thousands of columns, I 
unfortunately lost the other day. All soiia of fountain pens have been 
introduced, most of which have been next to useless ; but I can recommend 
the Wirt Fountain Pen as exactly suited to ^e Shorthand writer. With 
that excellent pen I took down over 600 folios lately, without refilling it, 
and I now use it continually for note-taking. 

Turning to the subject of type- writing, I am glad to see that the prejudice 
against using the type-writer is rapidly dying out. I was, I believe, the 
first professional Shorthand-writer who made practical use of the Remington 
Type-writer in transcription on this side of the Atlantic, and I have con- 
tinued its use ever since. I know that Mr. T. A. Beed had a machine even 
before me, but he did not care for it, and I believe parted with it. 

In the 1881-2 session of this society, I read a paper on " Reporting and 
Transcribing Machines," in which I spoke highly of the Remington Type- 
writer, and gave the result of my experience of the machine in actual use. 
Again, in 1883, 1 issued a *' >[anual of the Type-writer," giving a course of 
lessons, and introducing a new system of fingering, which Mr. John 
Harrison, the able representative of the Remington TypeuTiter in this 
country, adopted in his " Typewriter Handbook" as the most practicable of 
any before the public, and which Mr. Richardson, of the Bar-Lock Type- 
writer, has also followed. Further, in April, 1885, I read a paper on 
''Mechanical Aids to Reporting and Transcribing" before the Phonetic 
Shorthand Writers* Association, which was published in extenso in the 
Phonetic Jowmal. 

In all these publications and papers I maintained my firm belief in the 
typewriter, and although it is dangerous to prophesy, yet at the same time 
it is pleasant to have one's belief borne out by results. The favourite 
machine, and my favourite, is the Remington. Its makers are always 
adding some little improvement to it, and I have just seen their latest 
form of machine, which to my mind eclipses anything they have yet pro- 
duced, and which will shortly be placed upon the market. 

Another good machine appears to me to be the Bar-Lock Type-writer, 
while the agents of the Caligraph, the Hammond, and other smaller fry 
are all pushing their wares. The new paper I have mentioned. The Office^ 
devotes a considerable portion of its space to type- writing, and is thus most 
valuable to all those who use these time-saving machines. 

The Americans, besides their speed contests in reporting, have also had 
contests in type- writing, at which wonderful displays of writing have taken 
place, and Mr. Harrison, of the Remington Co., is preparing for a similar 
trial of strength to take place in London in January next. 

Two wonderful recording instruments are now before the British 
public, viz., the Phonograph and the Graphophone. We have heard a 
g^eat deal at different times of Edison's Phonograph, and we all know that 
tiie first form of it, which was heralded with such a flourish of trumpets, 
proved to be nothing more than an amusing toy. In its present form it is, 
however, a very wonderful instrument, capable of taking down speech and 
faithfully reproducing it. It has been shown at different places, but is not 
yet put upon the market as a commercial*'' enterprise. Another machine, 
the Graphophone, which you will have an opportunity of inspecting this 
evening, and about which less has been said, is now before the public, and 
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mppean to do what the Phonograph claims, hut in a much simpler way. I 
spent a forenoon at the office of the Graphophone testing its powers, and I 
may sav that I was mnch astonished at the results. The Graphophone is 
simplicity itself. Instead of having any complicated motive power, it is 
driven by a treadle, the speed being regulated by a governor. The recording 
and transmitting parts of the Graphophone and the Pbonog^ph appear to 
be very similar, but the light cardboard cylinder on which the Graphophone 
records, seems to me a g^eat improvement on the clumsy wax one used for 
the Phonoffraph. 

I find &at one of these 6-in. cylinders (costing lid. each) wonld take 
abont 1,000 words, or 14 folios. So that, supposing we had 100 folios to 
dictate, we could do so by talking clearly to the machine and using, say 
nine of these cylinders^, which could be handed over to the type-writer 
operator for transcription. This would be done by his putting a cylinder 
into the Ghiiphophone, fixing the hearing tubes into his ears, and by a 
clever piece of mechanism, having, say ten words repeated to him at a time. 

I consider, therefore, that an instrument like the Graphophone may 
prove of considerable use to the Shorthand- writer in dictating his notes, 
and in the case of office work may interfere to some extent with the 
Shorthand clerk, especially if he be of the incompetent class that we too 
often find applying for a situation. I was very much amused, however, to 
see in an evening paper a good account of this wonderful instrument quite 
spoilt by the following hea^-Une : — " The Shorthand Writer is doomed." 

Such a machine, however useful it may be for correspondence and dic- 
tation, can never take the place of the trained stenographer who practices 
in the Law Courts, who follows the erratic speeches in Parliament, or who 
has to fly in the course of a day to the four points of the compass, to 
record the utterances of different spokesmen. It is claimed for the 
Phonograph that, by means of a large receiver, it will take the utterance of 
any platform orator, but how if he should drop his voice, and speak away 
from the machine ? Hie trained reporter knows too well how often he 
has to fill up a hiatus when the speaker is inaudible, hue will a machine 
without brains do this ? I need not pursue this train of thought further, 
for I am speaking before practical men who know the difficulties connected 
with note-taking, not the least of which is the trouble of hearing all that 
is said. Of course, in the case of Parliament, the machine would have to 
be carried about the House and placed before each individual speaker, 
while we should lose all those interesting though too frequent interruptions 
which come Arom the Irish members. I concluded my paper read in the 
first session of this society, with my opinion on mechanical aids to the 
Shorthand-writer by saying that, should efficient reporting machines be in- 
vented, " far from interfering with the work of the trained and thoughtful 
reporter, they will be only like the pen or pencil, efficient tools in his hands; 
and that, in reporting, as in everything else in the way of mental effort^ it 
will be found that ' the man's the man for a' that.'" I said so then, and 
I say so now. 

On the motion of Mr. Gubst, seconded by Mr. Pocknell, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the new President for his inaugural address. 

An exhibition of the Graphophone followed. Mr. Howard and Mr. 
L ')ngbottom, representing Mr. Edmonds, of Hatton Garden, the English 
agent, explained the, machine, and gave some practical examples of its 
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Each group, has its own way of joining with all characters. 
As followers, the downward strokes^all begin with a curve-head. 

FIRST EXERCISE. 



/ / 


/ 




TheT 
Group 


t, d, 1, wl. 
ch, j, sh, zh. 


/ ^ 


• 
y 


\ 




ks, g-z (exist), s, h. 


y J 


TheK 
Group 


k, gay, th (thin), dh (then). 


/ / 


/ 


r 


kw, goo, w, hw (when). 


/ j> 


c 


c 

2 




x-ch, x-sh, sw. 


/ / 


TheP 
Group 


p, b, s, z. 
f, V, n, m. 


/ ^ 


J r 




kt, kch, z, ng. 


/ ^ 
/ / 

• • 


Upward 
Group 


t, d, s, z. 
b, m, g, V. 


a 








r, kn (con). 



^ ^ ■^ Alternatives p, b, w. 

V V. -y^ -v ^hi j> sh, zh. 

V^ ^ V. c chn, jn, shn, zhn. 



MMftI 



— ^^ Vowels ah, ^, a, - ai (fair), ei. 
y ^ I, ee, fl, aw. 

(upward) 



"^ ^ V^e /"^ 



6, 6, ow. 



^ ^ ^ oy, oy, oo, ooh. 



As soon as this edition is published the author will hasten to return the 
compliment to those shorthand authors who have favoured him with copies of 
their own works. 
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capacity. The nmplicity of the machine was much admired, and its nse- 
fulness for dictation purposes was acknowledged on all hands. A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Edmonds was proposed by the President, seconded by Mr. 
Focknell, and recorded on tiie cylinder of the machine, together with 
Mr. Howard's acknowledgment on behalf of Mr. Edmonds. 
The meeting was adjourned to December. 



-•«•- 



Thx second meeting of the eighth session was held at 55, Chancery 
Lane, on December 5tl^ 1888, J. G. Fetbib, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The following Associates were elected Fellows: — H. L. Callendar 
(Cambridge) and H. Thompson (Clapton). 

The Bey. D. S. Datibs read the following Paper on — 

LONGHAND THE PROPER BASIS FOR SHORTHAND. 

Is 1864, 1 turned into the office of Mr. Bean Pitman, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where I saw a large store of Shorthand literature, and witnessed the 
uncommon abilities of Mrs. Pitman. I purchased the series of Phono- 
graphic books then existing, and a good stock of ruled paper. 

For three or four years I applied myself most hopeMly to the task of 
mastering Pitman's Phonography, but I had no idea of the magnitude of 
the task, and it was during this time that the idea struck me, " Why cannot 
all this be done on the Longhand basis ?*' With the books I received a lot 
of circulars, and one of the witnesses whose opinion was quoted, stated 
that the mastery of Phonography is equal to the mastery of six foreign lan- 
guages. Now I never expect to see a thoroughly capable Shorthand that 
can be mastered in a few hours, or with littie or no hard work, but it ought 
not to require more labour and application than is required to master one 
foreign language. None of us know how long it took us to master the 
writing and the reading of our own Longhand, and many of us have not 
even yet mastered it in any decent d^ree. Some more schooldays would 
do no harm to the writing fame of some of our most prominent men. It 
required a long time indeed to make our hands, and especially our eyes, 
familiar with the many different forms of words in Longhand, and it were 
rash to expect any comprehensive system of Shorthand that shall not require 
at least as much aptness, application, and perseverance as Longhand. The 
acquisition of power is esteemed a desirable thing, but it requires power to 
acquire power, and the acquiring power is downright hard work. We must 
undeceive the public on this point. There is no royal road to knowledge, 
and a thorough Shorthand cannot be mastered by dreams or magic. The 
unalterable condition is persistent hard work. 

I believe there is not a member of this Society who is [less acquainted 
with the general literature of Shorthand than the one who addresses you 
to-night. Until comparatively a short time past, he knew nothing of any 
system other than Isaac Pitman's Phonography and Gabelsberger s Steno- 
graphic. He could give a good account of Htman's system since 1864, 
and of Gabelsberger's since 1874. After 1874, 1 became casually acquainted 
with many other systems, and I could see at a glance some good points in 
each of them, but I am not conscious of any direct indebtedness to any 
systems other than those of Pitman's and Gkibelsberger's. And I must 
explain the nature of this indebtedness. Sonography is not a copy or 
imitation of either of them, and this is acknowledged by the severest critics. 
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Last April, aa able and a len^hj reWew ol it appeared in 7%e London 
School Board Chronicle, in which the originality of t^ system is credited 
in these words : " And although Mr. Daries aeknowleages his indebtednen 
to the German author (Gabelsberger) for some three or four Towel-forms, 
Souoaraph^ is undoubtedly the most original system which has been pro- 
duced within the past forty years." Inferring to these wcMd% an expe- 
rienced Pitmanite reporter stated, in an English newspaper, that the 
reyiewer might hi^ve multiplied that 40 by itse&. In Mr. Benn Htman's 
journal (The Phono^itntphio Moffazme) for March last, published in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the reviewers in a lengthy article, which was upon thevfhoie 
very fair criticism, says of Sonography, "in so far as it gives phqne^e 
representation to words, it is wholly different from any Grerman syst^ 
with which we are acquainted, ^hey all follow the 26-letter orthography 
pf the language." 

So much for the originality of the system. Yet I owe very much, more 
probably than I am aware of, to Mr. Isaac Pitman and Herr Gabelsberger. 
Sonogrcbphjf is as unlike either or both their systems as can well be 
imagined, yet I knew nothing of the requiremewU of the art of Shorthand 
but what I learnt from these two oekibrated authors, fn the study of 
Pitman, I began to see what a Shorthand is expected to accomplish, and 
the study of Gabelsberger's confirmed and widened the view. And when a 
person has discovered toheU is wanted, he is well nigh fuUy armed for his 
task ; deuparth gwailh tfw ei ddechreu (a good beginning is tWQ-thiids of 
the work), accurately describes the nature of my obligations to Htn^an's 
Phonography and Qabelsberger's Stenographic. The best part of their 
guidance consisted in this : They showed me how much they could afforcl 
to pay; i.e., what number qf infleotions of the hand their great experience 
taught them to allow for sounds or combinations of sounds. This equip- 
ment was indispensable to me in my attempts at fixing new values to 
certain characters or outlines ; and for this purpose I constantly consulted 
thenu They furnished me, therefore, with a standard of valuee to be g^ven 
to my outline representation of sounds. I would never, if I oould help it, 
pay more for a representation of sounds than they did, and when I conkl 
express the same sounds with less expense of effort, so much the better. 
They kept me well inforn^ed as to whai was required to be done, but they 
did not help me much as to how it was to be done. In most cases they 
^ught me most effectually how not to do U, Gabelsberger's system pays 
too much for the liquids I, r, and «, and for t and d^ and mai^y of tl^e oom^ 
binations of consonants are too stiff. Mr. Pitman has managed to build a 
house without mortar — a Hebrew representation of the English hmg^uage 
— all) consonants and no vowels — a pahuse without windows. It corner tp 
this ; after fifty years of the most unsparing hard labour of Mr. Ktman 
himself, and quite an army of enthusiastic disciples, we have come into 
possession of a consonant outline in one of three or four different arbitraiy 
positions, for every word in the English language, A herpnlean task for 
men and women of gigantic memories. Ordmary mortals nped not apply. 
There seems to be an undue amount of conservatism amongst the disciples 
of Gabelsberger's system — they are afraid to touch it. I venture to think 
it must be radically reformed. But Isaac Pitman's is happily almost free 
fVom this entanglement. We are all of us under great obligations to Mr. 
Pitman, for he has done more than all other authors combined to prepare the 
flnglish speaking public for a Shorthand on the Phonetic principle. How- 
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ever, 1 think he might have been more generons to other Authors — he 
might have allowed them, lit le^t» advertising space in his jodrnal — ^for 
go^ money. His talented brother^ Benn Pitman, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
carries on nis business on liberal principles, and in his Phonographic 
Magazine for last March were uttered the following generous sentiments 
in respect to Sonography i " At the present time, when new Shorthand 
systems spring into existence Ukd mushrooms, over night) Showing little 
promise of greater longevity than that succiilent fiingud, this w6rk will 
attract more than average attention; This arises chiefly from the fact that 
it ignores the usual ' geometric* basis of outline formation common to most 
of the English stenographies, and adopts as its graphic foundation the 
elements of cursive Eoman Longhand/' 

I congratulate the Society on the grand object it has in view, tts 
organisation supplies a long felt want in the Shorthand world — ^the want 
of an impartial body to d^cuss all Shorthand projects; and I firmly 
believe that Sonography will prove an important contribution to its collec- 
tion. It comes to the field nlther late ; but in this field each system will 
be judged by its merits. The early bird will have to show some othe^ 
qualification than early rising. 

ChABAOTSBIBTIOS OV SONOGBiPST. 

l.~It is a Script system. In this respect it does not difter mnoh l^om 
all the German systems, except that it is a closer imitation of the Roman 
Longhand than theirs. It differs entirely from hitman's Phonography, and 
all other systems founded on the " geometric" basis. The desirability of 
having a Shorthand composed df the elements of Longhand, in imitation 
of both slope and form^ cannot, I think, admit of a doubt. The superior 
fluency of the right-hand slope is beyond question. Some authoritiefl 
state that this gives the Script systems ah advantage of from 25 to 40 
per cent, over the geometric systems. 

2. — It has therefore excluded the perpendicular quadrdnti fot all 
purposes. The exceeding difficulty of writing correctly a perpendicular 
stroke, straight or curve<C is admitted on all hands. To be made beautiful 
it requires to be written with mathematical precision, and who can afford 
to do that ? And this is, in fact, the only part of the " geometric" basis 
that is really abominable for writing purposes. The other strokes (Pitman's 
y and V, p and 5, and downward r and i») are tolerably easy to make, and 
may be usefully employed following other characters. It would not be in 
keeping with a Script system to make any primary or initial use of them, 
but in some connections they may, as followers, even help to beautify the 
writing. But the perpendicular quadrants^ both as leaders or followers^ 
are a nuisance^ Have a look at them : 



)( 



3« — ltori2ontal strokes are confined to vowel sounds. It is practically 
impossible to g^uge two or three different lengths of horizontal strokes. 
Gabelsberger's system recognises this difficulty, and his horizontal straight 
Hne in two lengths only represents the two quantities of the a sound. His 
horizontal curve (downward) represents o and o^ (as in oerter), and the 
reversed curve is k, and has only one length, and one value. This is a safe 
arrangement of the horizontal strokes. Sonography confines them entirely 
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to TOweU. Mr. Pitman makes them all oonsomtnts. Thdr different 
leng^ths can nerer be gfuaranteed, bnt the straight line is made to represent 

hf gajf, hi, jft, ■ .— . «— The downward carve represents a, 

ng, fU, nd, V ^ 'S^/' y^ ^ i and the rererse carve is m, mp, mi, md, 

^"^ z**^ r-^ ^\ There is still another length for mikr, mpr^ nthtf 
ng-g9r. Now I hnmbly snbmit that this is altogether too mnch work for 
the horizontal strokes — sach different valnes for different lengths— and^ 
above all, pUicing so mach importance on thickening them. The difficulty 
of writing them thick is mach enhanced when hooks of dUffinent sizes are 
prefixed or added to them : a Some writers attempt to thicken the 
upward strokes also, which are hair strokes of necessity, and cannot be 
imide thick with any pen unless you turn the paper npnde down. This 

can be done with a chisel after this manner : y^ /^ / / f f 

^ C ^ ^ /*v \y — ^^ Bnt try to do this with any 
pen ! Sonography does not attempt to thicken any horizontal or upward 
strokes, and makes no use of the horizontals, beyond Sd 6 and o«^. 

4. — ^All the consonants are downward or upward strokes on the right* 
hand slope, with the option of three strokes on the lefb-hand slope^ which 
are not to be used initially. The cognates are not distinguished by length 
or by thick and thin strokes. As you see on my leaflets,, the pairs are 
disting^hed by their sharp and curved beginnings ; and to this there is 
no exception. The sharp heads stand for the sharp sounds, and the curved 
for the flat sounds. In composition, however, they are all written with 
curved heads. The sharp-head letters are joined with a curve to the lowest 
point of the preceding character, and the curve-head characters at a point 
nigher up on the body of the preceding character. The leaders are 
grouped according to their endings ; an^ as followers,, they are grouped 
according to their beginnings. As followers,, they are in two divisions — 
RighU and Lefts^ as they are made toward the right-hand of the preceding 
character or tows^ the left. Each of the characters of the Left, except 
hw, goo, has an alternative form on the Bight, as vou see on the leaflet. 
Sonography, like Longhand, works with two sizes of characters, and it has 
a few double-length characters. The sizes of the downward strokes can 
be safely checked, even with totally different values. It is not so with 
the horizontal strokes ; they cannot be measured alongside of others, as is 
the case with downward strokes. Thick and thin or heavy and light lines, 
I admit, are not in imitation of Longhand. Downward strokes heavy, 
upward strokes light, is the nature of Longhand. The only use I have for 
a thick stroke is to express ah before it. If this were omitted. Sonography 
would not lose much. The writing would be much more symmel^c and 
beautiful by following Longhand, and making all downward strokes com'^ 
parativelv heavy, all upward strokes light (hair strokes), and let ah bo 
expressed by an extra heavy stroke or by a disjoined dot (.) The thick 
and thin strokes are absolutely indispensable to Mr. Pitman's system, and 
to many others. Longhand is Nature's pattern for the rapid movements 
of the human hand. 

5. — Sonography has nothing to do with ** positions." It makes use of 
a relative position merely to check the pairs or cognates. It has no other 
use for it ; and this is an indispensable feature of Sonography. 

6. — It provides a superior loined vowel system. The short vowels are 
all written without expense of effort afber all characters. And even the 
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long vowels are always made gratis before upward characters. It is when 
we come to read the notes that we wish scores of the words were Towelled. 
It was an unfortunate mistake to begin to attempt to express the English 
language in Shorthand with mere consonant outlines. Even Longhand 
would be illegible with consonants only. We may at once recognise it as 
a settled fact that a vowel-less system will never be adopted for popular 
use, and that the popular Shorthand will certainly be on the lines of the 
Boman Longhand. Geometric drawing is not writing at alL See pages of 
Phonographic Magazine, All this is artistic drawing, not writing, and 
we cannot all be draughtsmen. Sonography can describe all the con- 
sonants, singly and combined, at about the same rate as the best systems. 
In some combinations it may describe the consonants with fewer efforts 
and with quicker movements than any other systems — in some few com- 
binations it may fall behind them. But the beauty of it is that a large 
percentage of tiie vowels may be joined to the consonants withotit extra 
effort. I shall explain this on the blackboard. In 1882 there appeared in 
the Stizaar a lively discussion of the respective merits of English Short* 
hand systems. A trial text was written in fourteen different systems. 
The whole text contained 336 sounds. Those 336 sounds, or 129 syllables^ 
were described and skipped — mostly skipped — with these numbers of hand 
movements : — 

Oumey's Improved . . 189 Everett's 169 

Odell's (Taylor's) ... 206 Alethography .... 153 

Peachey 201 Guest's 118 

Janes 178 Focknell*s Legible . . • 153 

Sleep's style 181 „ Common • • 181 

Edeography, 1862 . . . 150 Lowe's System .... 174 



>9 



1876 ... 144 Pitman's 146 



Mr. Guest has the smallest number ci efforts ; but how much is actually 
described in 118 efforts I cannot tell. He has by far the fewest number 
of uMoritten movements or pen lifts. With Mr. Pitman's I was on more 
familiar ground. With 146 efforts he actually describes only 182 sounds 
of the 336. These 182 sounds have to answer in various ways for all the 
others, fifteen of the characters appear at half-mast — ^the signal that i 
is aboard. This is the half-length principle. This, I presume, must be 
allowed in the' count, and this brings Mr. Pitman's total of sounds 
described up to 197. This still leaves 139 sounds to be accounted for in 
some way — mainly by arbitrary positions — above the line, on the line, 
through the line, below the line — a rhyming set of nuisances — and often 
by word signs. This theory of position has proved a most bewitching 
snare, and has lamentably retarded the progress of English Shorthand* 
Thick and thin are counted in the 197 sounds actu^y described by 
Pitman's 146 efforts. Four years ago I wrote the same trial text in Sono- 
graphy, and my object was to start with 146 efforts, and see how much I 
could actually describe. The 146 manual efforts described 298 of the 
total of 336 sounds, leaving only 38 sounds undescribed. And I found 
that I could not bring the number of inflections down below 146 if I left 
all the vowels out. And this is the crowning fact of Sonography, that it 
can write such a large number of joined vowels with the consonants as 
rapidly as other systems can write the consonants only. This is an im- 
portant fact when we come to write the large number of words of one or 
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two sjlUbleB. lo facfe. Joined vowels help to make the consonant oatliiie 
more distinct. Let as proceed on this line, whatever amonut of labonr it 
mity cost OS. Let ns have a really natural system, with no word signs 
except those that will suggest themselves to every one. Vowels are indis- 
pensable ! See last week's issue of Office for the following lists of words, 
«11 of which I distinguish from each other i-^ 

1. — Pt'Z, Ape9, ope», ups, ISpps, p€k)e, poj/i, apace, peace, piece, 
apiece, peae, pa*e, poee, appose, poey, poesy, paws, pomse, apis, pass, Faugj 
pus, pussey, posse, pies, petes, poise, 

2,^Ls'Z, Eels, SlUs, Mias, Ales, dils, alls, awls, ills, ells, else, EUie 
isles, aisles, eyeless, oUs, owls, leasee lees, Lee's, lays, lazy, lace, Lacejf^ 
lose, loose, laws, Liz, Lizzie, less, lessee, lass, lassie, aUu, Alice, loss, lies, 
Eliza, lice. Luce, Lucy, Lewis, Louis, alloys, allows, allies, allays, allejfi, 
husy, louse, Lois, Louisa, alias, AlUt^s, Ely*s, 

This shows the pressing necessity of representing s and z by somewhat 
different forms. 

3. — P'U, Open, pean, piano, peony, peon, pain, pane, pone^ pong, 
paum, pin, Pinneo, pen, penny, pan, pun, pon, upon, pine, piney, pung, 
opine, happen, opinion. 

4. — M-n, Amen, omen, mean, mien, main, Maine, mame, moon, Mooneg, 
mown, moan, men, many, man, JHUtin, money, mine. 

DiAcltSSIOKi 

Mr. EdWik OubST proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Davies. With a 
considerable facility in joining, there was, he thought, in this system too 
many inflections per syllable. He should be glad If a standard system of 
counting inflections could be attained, but could scarcely agree to the one 
which Mr. DavieiS had adopted, though his system of "Compendious 
Shorthand" would gain by it in regard to brevity. He could not catch all 
the ideas of the Paper, but thought the system must be lengthy. Never- 
theless it was evidently a very original and very ingenious method; but to 
say whether it was an improvement on Gabelsberger or I^itman would 
require some study. 

Mr. H. BiOHTBB, in seconding the vote <^ thanks, said they were in- 
debted to Mr. Davies for the frank manner in which he had acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Qabelsberger ; but the difference between this system 
and the Script systems of the Continent was that Mr. Davies* system could 
not be written in any direction preferred. This was called a " one-slope" 
system, but there was no such thing as a one-slope system, and the ordi* 
nary Longhand was not on one-slope. He could not agree with Mr. Guest 
that the junctions were facile ; many of them appeared to him to be 
awkward so far as the speceimens went. He counted seventeen backward 
strokes, and some optional letters in the system, the latter showing that 
the author had not been able to work his one-slope theory, as it was 
called. 

Mr. A. E. T. Haykim agreed with Mr. Hichter that the so-called "one- 
slope" systems were misnamed. If a system professed to follow the Long- 
hand it should not be based on phonetic principles but be orthographic 

Miss Ellis would like to correct a statement made in the Paper thai 
both Sloan's and Duploy^'s added the letter R by thickening. Duploy^ 
did not thicken any character, and did not countenance that device in the 
Sloan system. 
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litr. PooENBLL said tbe device which aeemed to him to be most promi- 
nently original in the system was the method of distingaishing the junc- 
tion of one character with another, by what might be called the higher and 
lower level of the joining of the second character. 

Mr. Dayibs replied briery to the varions criticisms, more especially 
to the objections urged against bis method of counting the inflections, and 
thi^nked the members heartily for their lively attention to his Paper. 

The Pbbsidbnt desired especially to thank Mr. Davies for coming aljl 
the w^y from South Wales to submit his system personally to the Society. 

The vote of thanks was passed unanimously. 
[N.B. — A lithographed specimen of Mr. Davies's Sonography accompanies 
this Number of ** Shqbthabd."^ — Ed.] 
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Thb third meeting of the eighth session was held at 55, Chancery Lanei, 
o n January 2nd, 1889, J. G. PbtbIB, Esc(t> President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellouis : — G. L. Bannerman, 
A. L. Fieldson, and A. J. G. Anson (Associate). Mr- A* ^* liankins wafl 
elected an Associate. 

Mr. Alfbbd Janbs read the following Paper on-^ 

SHORTHAND WITHOUT COMPLICATIONS. 

By a. Janbs, 

Tb^s system derives its existence in a considerable degree from Taylor 
(1786), whose system I learned when young, subsequently adding to it 
what I conceived it to lack, and ultimately publishing the result as 
** Standard Stenography, or Taylor's Shorthand improved and adapted to 
Modem Beqnirements." This was in 1882, in which year, I believe, I 
exponnded the system befbre this Society. But not being satisfied that I 
had done the best of which I was capable for the development of the art 
upon the lines which appeared to me to be essential, I went on experiment- 
ing, and in 1885 I published the first edition of my present system. While 
Taylorian, it has features which are original in the sense that the same 
combination of principles has never been made before. As a new departure 
in Shorthi^nd should be of some interest to the Shorthand Society, I may 
perhaps be excused tor pausing to show you the genesis of this exodus. 

I must first give you Taylor's alphabet, as follows : — 3 \ P / F \ 

g)h7^/-nL<^Mo— Nv^PpR.^S — -tI 
W<^N^c_,Yc^C^( SHc— ThT With Taylor F did 

duty for V, G for J. S for 7,, SH for ^H, and TH thin for TH thick. The 
alphabet of "Standard Stenography" had four additional characters — > 

r for J, \ for Q, c D for T final, and J for the nasal NG, while the 

TH sign was formed thus ) I have said that in the formation of my 
present system I proceeded upon lines which appeared to me to be 
necessary. The first of these was the distinctly Taylorian principle that 
the quarter-circle signs ^ ~\ K^ ^ should be excluded from the 
alphabet, a principle which stamps Taylor's system as being of quite 
another class from Byrom's, which in some respects it much resembles, 
AucMther point on which I took sides with Taylor, as against Byrom, wa^ 
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the principle of allotting to each letter represented only one sign. These 
are so decidedly the two governing principles in Taylor's system, that no 
system which violates them can properly be termed Taylorian. Some- 
times it is said by advocates of Script that all geometrical systems aie 
of Taylor's school, bnt this is as manifestly wrong as it wonld be to 
represent all the inhabitants of Europe as being of one nationaHty. 
YeiT often Pitman's Phonography is stated to be Taylorian, and Mr. 
Graham declares that Mr. Pitman's first edition was an improvement 
of Harding's Taylor. A more preposterous statement has probably never 
been pat forth by a writer on Shorthand. A person who had made no 
research might be led into the mistake by the well-known feet that Mr. 
Pitman, when a young man, formed the design of improving Harding, 
whose version of Taylor he had learned to write ; bnt he was advised to 
invent a new system instead of improving an old one, and he acted upon 
the advice. Mr. Graham seeks to deny to Mr. Pitman the merit of being 
an inventor. Now, I must say that this is unworthy and ungenerous on 
the part of a man who appropriated Mr. ntman's ninth edition as a basis 
from which to develope "Standard Phonography." If ever any man, 
beyond the author of the first work in any special style, can be said to be 
an inventor of Shorthand, Mr. Rtman, in my opinion, is an inventor, and 
the system which he published in 1837 was an original system. If that 
is not so, then let us at once draw up a list of the authors with whom each 
style or principle of Shorthand originated, and refuse the merit of invention 
to all others. But, while defending Mr. Pitman against what I regard as 
unjust depreciation of his originality by a rival who is so much less 
original that he actually borrows Mr. Pitman's alphabet before making a 
start of his own, I repeat that Pitman's Shorthand, whatever else it be, 
is not Taylorian. Byrom was the first to use looped characters in a 
systematic way, and Taylor followed him, but rejected the quarter-circle 
and duplicate forms which Byrom had employed, using only one character 
for each letter of his alphabet. Pitman did not take looped characters at 
aU (though, from sheer dearth of material, he has since taken two of them 
from Taylor's alphabet to represent H) ; but, following Mason and LewiB, 
used the small circle for S, and, following Byrom and Lewis, included 
quarter-circle signs in his alphabet, while, following Byrom, he wasted his 
material over duplicate characters. Thus Pitman is the representative of 
Byrom and Lewis, if of any one, but certainly not of Taylor, whose modem 
representative I may claim to be. 

In the course of my labours, after the publication of "Standard 
Stenography," the happy thought occurred to me of combining in one 
alphabet thick and thin signs for the phonetic pairs and looped or com- 
pound signs, as in Taylor's. It seems singular, and almost incredible, that 
with the prolific invention of English Shorthand authors, this combination 
should not have been made before ; but I have been given to understand 
that I was the first to effect it. If that be so, this is my contribution 
towards Shorthand construction, and I think it must be admitted that 
this combination opens up new possibilities in a field that might well seem 
to have been cultivated to exhaustion. It became evident to me at once 
that I should now be able to supply Taylor's deficiencies, without any 
necessity for repeating the duplications which disfigured Pitman's, because 
I could do without the quarter-circles and at the same time have a copious 
^Qsonantal expression, even to the extent of finding room for Q and 2^ 
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chaMctefB which Mr. Pltoiftn says are not required, hat fbr which he has 
no material left if he were ever so mach convinced of their necessity. I 
soon composed an alphahet on the oomhination I have descrihed, and in 
1885 I went to press with the first edition of what I now term " Shorthand 

Without Complications.'* The alphahet was as follows: P } B } T I 

d| f\v\ k^^ G/^ s z chC j( snf 

ZH f TH / Th/ H/^L^Mo-Nn^ q\Ex^ WiTN 

X c— Y 3 NG ^ ST ^ STR P Here, hy the appUcaUon of the 
combination I have described, were 28 sig^s, all, with one exception, of 
one length. And yet the quarter-circle signs are omitted. This device, 
therefore, I think I may say, yields resonrees hitherto unapplied, if not 
even unsuspected, in Shorthand ctHutruction. In my second and current 

edition the following change was made : — Q became \ and an ST sign 

and the first edition Q \ were dropped, the latter being put to a use 
to be afterwards explained. The consonant alphabet as now arranged 
is a still better joining alphabet. Words may be written with these 
signs — a point which I consider to be of great importance. The only 
instance in which somethins: supplementary seemed to be required was 
that of the conjunction of T and D, for it is, of course, idle to call upon 
people to write half of the same stroke thin and half thick. This led to 
the adoption of the T hook — one of the most effective means of contraction 
ever devised. By its so frequent substitution for the downward sign for 
T, this hook gives remarkable lineality to the writing. Thus " acted,'* 
which would be O becomes ^^ and " indebted is ^H instead of "^-^ 

The second hook of which a stroke is susceptible is given to D, the | 

phonetic fellow of T, as J dead, J^ delighted. The old sign f or Q \ is 
not now used independently, but the hook is employed to ^represent D 

before F or V, as \ DF, ^ DV, instead of I t This is the only 
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D hook made before a character. The hook representing T or D is always 
where the T or D would be. The other cases in which in my alphabet a 
stroke can be theoretically required to be half thin and haff thick are 
those of F y and S Z. In both these cases, which are not frequent, my 

practice is to make the whole line thick, as V favour, ^ C»sar. 

Many of my hearers are probably writers of Pitman's system, and they 
will be the first to admit the soundness of this direction, as they are 
familiar with the faet that Mr. Pitman's form for <* public" \ is never 

in practice written so, but either \ or \ . The looped or compound 

characters are joined according to the Taylorite rule, thus : — r^f— KM, 
NM, ^ NNG, ^ KNG, v^y NW, nrs KW, /I THM, 
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^ BM, "^^ NQ, I DQ, from which it will b«j seen that the ordd 

or loop gives a doahle form to each character of which it is a part. Erom 
this follows a great facility of joining. But not only that, it frequently 
enables two letters to be written with as little effort as one. It will be 
noticed that the looped letters are the same, but for the loops, as the line 
characters and the half-circle curves. It follows, therefore, that when a 
looped line is to be written immediately before the same line without the 

loop, the two lines form one, as in 9 HTH, o MS, P SHT, 

QP, ^^^^ LR. The curves in the same way form 6 ^ WK, 




WG, and Q^.^ WN. These two Taylorite qualities, easy joining 

and blending, account in great part for the ease with which an expert 
Taylorite will put down a number of letters per second which, on certain 
methods of counting " pen movements," can be shown to be physicallj 
impossible. 

In introducing thick and thin signs into a Taylorite system, which 
some critics will, I believe, be ready to compare to the introduction of 
Satan into Eden, I have been careful to preserve the blending of looped 
letters with following signs, in harmony with that principle of a con- 
tinuous thin or thick stroke which I have explained. This is done by what 
I term " sympathetic thickening." For example, M is neutral in respect 
of being thict or thin ; if, therefore, it is followed by S, as in " miss," it 

is all thin, as o ; but if by Z, as in " muse," then the whole line is 

thick, as u , never o ■ . So important, from a practical point of 

view, do I consider the advantage of continuous movement in writing, 
that rather than sacrifice it to phonetic accuracy I make phonetic accuracy 

yield. Thus, should \ SH require to be followed by the stroke D I I 
direct the whole stroke to be made thick, P and not P 

I may, I think, pass over the special marks, mostly my own, for 
common prefixes and terminations, by giving illustrations on the board, 

thus; contra, contri, contro, contr, a dot, as /"^ contract; \ fully 
X duty, y^ party, -L duties, J^ parties, }^ foiling, /^ going, 

</ himself, c/ herself, J itself, cr^ myself, /v^ yourself, /v^ yoursel?e«, 

\^ ourselves, c/ themselves. The " ing'* and the " self" circles are 
not on the same side of a stroke. The same remark applies to the long 

loop which represents "ous" and **rous," as \ various, — -o serioos, 

/\> previous. Tion is shown as in }j action, I edition, J petition. 

Several alphabetical characters stand for syllables, as prefixes or termi- 
nations, but this usage is so familiar to you that I need not enter fnrther 
upon it. 

I now come to a matter which, in view of certain ingenious modem 
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systems, will have some interest for a gathering like this— I mean, vowel 
representation. When, more than twenty years ago, I devised, for the 
purpose of legibility, a partial representation of an opening vowel by 
varying the form of the first consonant, I had no idea that the whole 
subject of vowel indication would one day assnme the importance it has 
now attained. My modest attempt was confined to the large and important 
group of words spelt with an opening V^owel followed by a doable con- 
sonant. If the first consonant character were a simple stroke or curve, I 
doubled its length ; if a looped sign, I reversed the loop. This practice, 

I have retained. Examples: y\ preach, N approach, ") position, 

opposition; \^ f act, v-s effect; />/\ grieve, /^""VX aggrieve; 

/^ legal, c/^^ illegal ; o-^^^ emigration, a^r>i immigration ; 
L3 modest, l-_, immodest; ^ moral, o^ immoral; 

^Ay mortal, a/ immortal ; y(z rational, yfy^ irrational. You 

will observe the importance of the differentiation which results from this 
rule — a rule without an exception — in some of these instances. I have 
not found myself able to go much further in this direction, but it has 
been possible to do something. The nasal sound NG and the letter X do 
not of themselves begin words in English, and SH and Q admit of two 
forms ; therefore NG, X, and the second forms of SH and Q indicate an 

opening vowel, as /-^ ink, J^ anger, c-6^ excellent, \/^ sure, 

V^ assure, }^ quality, g^ equality, v quorum, v aquarium. 

Id one other way also, an opening vowel is implied. I have a little con- 
trivance, not worthy of mention by itself, by which I obviate the writing 
of F or y after a downward letter, in some cases. This plan is the 
omitting of F or V, and the striking of the following letter from the 

middle of the one before F or V, as /T*" thieves, instead of C . I make 
this method indicate an opening vowel, the D hook implying an opening 
consonant when that consonant is D. Examples : \^~ advice, \ device, 

Y^ advert, v^ divert, Y adverse, v^ diverse. Here, again, you 

will notice that some valuable' differentiation is brought about. 

I have said that X does not begin a word in English. This reminds 
me of an amusing circumstance. I made the same statement here some 
years ago in a paper upon '* Shorthand not a Handwriting." The Phonetic 
Journal devoted a long article to controverting my views, and to show 
that I was wrong in this particular matter, gave *' Xerxes'* aud " xylo- 
phagous" as words beginning with X. I wrote a short reply, which was, 
of course, refused insertion. I remember to have read that when one is 
ushered into the pi*esence of the Grand Lama, one must treat his utterances 
as inspired, and must not think of disputing any proposition, however 
startling. I ventured to point out that in the words given, as in others, 
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an initiAl X wa» pnmountod Z— «• I had shown in m j paper. Mr Pitman 
wrote to me a corioas note, in which he said, " It is a question 01 sach 
minate proportions" — it was not at all minute when I was thought to be 
wrong, bat became minute directly it appeared that I was right — 
"namely, that yon yourself, in kontending for an X in a Shorthand 
alfabet, and long hand too, I think, f aild to notis the different powers of X 
in e«aot and Xerxes — ^I say it la such a trifling matter that you must allow 
my own judjment to deside whether or not to okupy spase in the Joomal 
with above 200 wordz in exkuzing your own forgetfulnes." In reply, I 
invited Mr. Pitman, as a spelling reformer, to set forth in the Fhonetie 
Journal his view that X beginning a word is anything other than Z. Up 
to the present time he has not accepted that inyitation. 

Intenection implies the omission of S or Z, as /^ reason, for /^"^^ 

7\ divisor for \.«/ 6^ lesson fbr ^ ^y^ officer for \ / 

The writing of any character under another implies the omission of T, as 

J^ better for *) >^ debtor for {/^ ^ obtain, for ^ 

The vowels will not detain us long, for I have never attached much 
importance to them. They are no doubt of more value in systems which 
do not possess what I should regard as an adequate consonant alphabet 
A, E, 1, O, TJ, are used as in common spelling for what are known as the 
long and short sounds, and the other signs are ¥n*itten according to sound. 
A, E, I, are shown by a dot in three positions ; the other vowel marks 
have no special position. O is a tick from right to lefb, made up or down ; 
U is a tick from left to right. Practically, the only sounds represented by 
A, £, I, O, XJ, needing to be expressed, are initial and flual vowels, and meditJ 
vowels when long. Other vowel signs are : . AH, c AU, a 01, + 00, 
V OW, and I EB. Vowel marks may be joined to consonants when 

they can be, as ^*-^ own, "^^ no, \/ over, ^ though, V..-A. new, \J 
«wning, I daughter, ^^-1 naughty, X boy, K toy, | out, ^y/^ aflow. 
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When a vowel is not joined, it is written in relation to the consonant in 
the manner you are all well acquainted with. Two detached vowels can 
sometimes be properly represented, as • oasis. If dots get in each 

other's way, the flrst is written in its proper place, and the second by the 

side of it, out of its place, as .f" idea. But these refinements are only for 

those who believe in them ; in taking notes, I find .1 quite enough to give 
me an " idea" of what the word is. 

I am afraid I shall shock some of my hearers by pleading guilty to the 
use of positions. I may put myself right at once by saying that I regard 
them as necessary evils, and not as things that are good in themselves. They 
are necessary for brevity, and I am not quite sure that they are not required 
for legibility. At all events, I obtain one great advantage from the employment 
of positions. I find that they confer an enormous power of combination for 
the purpose of phraseograpby. My alphabetical signs represent words in 
common use; it follows that the combination of these signs represent 
phrases in common use. My rule is, to write the first word of a phrase in 
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its proper position, and to join to it the signs for the other words of the 
phrase, which are likely enough to be out of their proper places, but which 
present no difficulty in reading, because the first word is the key to the 

phrase. For instance, B ) above the line stands for " about," and below 
the line for ** by," while W >v above the line stands for " which." The 

two signs above the line thus ^> would mean " about which,** and below 
the Une for " by which," the firsfc word being, to all intents and purposes, 
written in full, and as plain as the same word in print. Here is a long 

phrase ^^^ «* they would not be able to" — ^the first sign (above the line) 

bemg '* they," and the other signs " w- n- bble- t." If the first character 
were written through the line, the shorthand would mean " that would not 
be able to." Of course, a phrase^outline must not spell a word. The easy 
joining of my consonant characters renders this sort of thing not only 
possible but pleasant, and learners take to phraseography as naturally as a 
duck takes to water. 

I will, in conclusion, anticipate a question which I think will be put to 
me if I do not : Why it is that I call this system ^ Shorthand without 
Complications ?" The name is a taking one, and has received the flattery 
of imitation, a fountain pen *' without complications," and a tricycle 
** without complications," being now offered to the public. The fact is, 
that my first edition, which did not bear those words, was noticed by Mr. 
Pitman, in the Phonetic Journal, in terms rather brutal than candid, and 
a letter of vindication which I addressed to that paper never saw the 
light. I then examined Mr. Pitman's system more carefully than I had 
done before to see whether I could not find a few weak places against 
which to direct an attack. In almost every page of the Mctwual of I*hO' 
nography I found a weapon ready to my hand. The result of this explo- 
ration was the tract, ** A Few Words on Phonography," which was soon 
afterwards published. I was amazed at the complications and inconsisten- 
cies of Phonography, and it naturally occurred to me that my system, so 
simple as to excite the compassion of a thorough -going Pitmanite, was 
emphatically a shorthand without complications, as contrasted with a rival 
which was quite as emphatically a shorthand with complications. The 
words " without complications" were therefore put upon my second edition, 
and are now adopted as the title of the system. These incidents may serve 
as a warning against " bludgeon" reviewing and unprofessional journalism. 
Against vowel indication, joined vowel, and script systems, my shorthand 
does not make war, further than as one article in the market may necesssr 
rily compete with another; but, as a consonant system, vowels being 
commonly omitted, it directly conflicts with Pitman's Phonography, both 
being grounded upon the same traditions of English Shorthand, but 
one being " with" while the other is " without" complications. To many 
a discouraged student of the system ** with," the system " without" has 
come, and will continue to come, as a light shining in a dark place. 

DisonssiOK. 

Mr. Pabeinson, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Janes, thought 
there was too much refinement in the use of the D hook, and that the 
exclusion of the quadrate signs was not necessary. 
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Mr. PooKNBLL teoonded tlie vote of thanks, and while admiring the 
oomparative simplicity of the system on the whole, thought that the 
working out of the details snbseqnent to the alphabet scarcely justified the 
title of " Shorthand without Complications.*' 

Mr. Sfasehall regiirded the system as a much better one than 
Taylor's, and as more facile than Pitman's. The signs were less cramped 
than those of Pitman's system ; and greater brevity had been obtained than 
in Taylor's. As to Pitman and Taylor, Mr. Pitman had avowed having 
learned Taylor's edition by Harding, and having adopted, at leasts Taylor's 
signs for T, B» and N, and Harding's principle of differentiating (in the 
case of the pair F and V) by thick and thin characters. 

Mr. Hbathbb asked whether Mr. Janes considered Taylor's andOdell's 
the same system ? 

Mr. JAiniB : Odell and Taylor are identical stmctorally, the only diffe- 
rence being the use of the final circle for the termination '* ing,*' OdeQ 
published the system as " Taylor Improved," but I have not been able ta 
trace the ** improvement.^' So long as Odell's edition is published, Taylor » 
system will never be driven out from public favour. It is a most valuable 
system, but ought not to be called Odell's. 

Mr. Moa?OBD: What is the difference between Harding's and 
Taylor's ? 

Mr. Jaitbs : Taylor had an idea that no exact vowel representation 
was wanted, and indicated all vowels by a dot indiscriminately when 
required. Harding had signs for each of the vowels a, e, i, o, u. That 
plan I used in my " Standard Stenography," and somewhat modified it in 
my present system. 

Mr. Heatheb : I think seven or eieht years ago detached vowel signs 
without position were introduced in Odell's edition. 

Mr. Jaii^es : That plan would probably be taken from Lewis. 

Mr. Kaysbb read a brief description of Odell's system from Faulmann's 
History. 

The Pbbsident congratulated Mr. Janes on the clear way in which 
he had presented his new system ; and obsei*ved that Mr. Janes was no 
dilletanti lover of the art, but a practical reporter for many years who bad 
given great attention to the subject. Some of the expedients were remark- 
ably good, such as that one of doubling the initial consonant to show a 
preceding vowel. Everyone knew the difficulty of showing an initial vowel 
in Pitman's system. It was true, in such words as mortal and immortalt 
the Pitman consonant might be doubled, but that rule applied only to a 
few words. Mr. Janes had hit upon a very pretty and very useful device 
to overcome the difficulty. Another plan of reversing the loop to obtain 
the same result (viz., the presence of an initial vowel) was also very good. 

Mr. Janes, in reply to the vote of thanks which was carried unani- 
mously, said that what might appear as " complications," upon a cursory 
glance of his system, disappeared in practice, because the devices he made 
use of were methodical and his rules were made to be adhered to and not 
to be subjected every now and then to "exceptions." His alphabet was 
one that could be joined together without having any sign that was 
awkward to the hand. Another point in a good system was that it should 
be legible ; and with that principle his system also complied. 
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Tub fonitfa meeting of the eighth sessiou ^as held at 56, Chancery 
Lane, B.C., on Febrnary 6th, 1889, J. G. Petbix, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. S. H. Sutton was elected a Fellow and Mr. C. A. Pitty an Awoeiate, 
The following donations to the Library were announced and thanks 
voted to the donors; — Prom Mrs. J. P. Whitney, Jamaica, Vermont 
(U.S.A); Phinehas Bailey's "Pronouncing Stenography,*' third edition, 
1839; ditto "Phonography," sixth edition, 1852; Keyes A. Bailey's 
"Phonography/* 1848. Prom Professor Everett :—" Everett's Leaflets," 
Vol. v., 1888. Prom Mons. A. Lelioux :— " Stenographic Nouvelle," 1888. 
" B illetin de 1* Association dea Sten'>graphes de Paris," Nos. 1-4. From 
W. ff. Barlow:— "Normal Phonography^ (Philadelphia), 1889. 

Miss M. P. Ellis read a Paper on 

"MODERN TRANSCRIBING MACHINES." . 

BKonornra her remarks by classing the machines as being either wheel 
machines, in which the type is placed upon one or more revolving parts, 
and bar machines, in which each type, or at least not more than two 
types, are opetated by the same mechanism. Miss Ellis quickly dismiKsed 
the former class from her consideration, remarking that, owing to the 
principle upon which they are constructed, the work was distributed over 
a very few parts, and the durability of the machine was therefore inferior 
to that of the bar machines ; repairs were rendered more costly, and the 
speed attainable was compai^tively slow. The bar machines — such as the 
Bemington, Caligraph, and Bar-Lock — avoided the defects attributed to 
the wheel machines, and it was to the advantage they thus secured that 
their popularity was to be attributed. In these machines durability was 
assur^ by the wear being distributed over a greater number of parts, but 
Was in a measure dependent upon the care with which these parts were 
adjusted. The adjustment of the joints of the type-bars required the 
utmost care, as on its accuracy the correct alignment, and therefore tlie 
regularity and beauty of the writing done by the machine depended. 
When first brought out the Remington was provided with an appliance 
that ensured the perfect alignment of the letters, but when the improve.1 
machines, printing small letters as well as capitals, was introduced, this 
useful contrivance had to be abandoned. Since then, a number of inven- 
tions had been patented with the object of providing for the difficulty thus 
incurred, but none met with any success until the Bar-Lock machine 
solved the problem, the letters in this machine being " locked" in position 
at the moment of printing. The No. 5 Remington was subsequently 
brought out, and in some points possesses fnaportant advantages over the 
other machines of the same name. Thus, in this the paper carriage has 
beeu made lighter (in imitation of the Bar-Lock), a change which con- 
tributes to the rapidity of its movement. The type-bars have also been 
made more rigid, though this, in Miss Ellis's opinion, may prove a disad- 
vantage, as tending, in the event of two bars inadvertently being sent 
down together, to contribute to strain the joints. Other improvements in 
the new Reming^n were the shortening of the depression of the keys, 
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and the adoption of the sloping^ key-board, instead of the old "stair" 
arrangement. There was also a dcTice for holding the capitals in position, 
somewhat similar in action to that employed in the Oandall machine, bat 
inferior to the duplicate alphabet arrangement used on the Bar-Lock. The 
paper carriage will pull over freely to the right as the Bar-Loek does; and 
the margin collar has been made more rigid ; bnt the Bar-lock uses only a 

€in, which fits into numbered holes corresponding with the machine scale. 
^pon both the Bar-Lock and the No. 5 Bemington the bdl is adjustable. 
The paper carriage of both machines admits paper 8} inches wide; bat the 
No. 5 Remington only prints seventy letters to the line, whereas the Bar- 
Lock does eighty. 

]>I8C1788IO]r. 

The PnxsiDiirr reminded the members that he read a Paper on the 
subject of Transcribing Machines in the session of 1882, which he reprinted. 
He had used the Reming^n machines in all its forms. He hardly knew 
which was the best key-board, bat he thonght be preferred a level one. The 
quickest form of key -board was where there was only a capital letter. Ko 
hesitation of the mind could come in there. There were many persons 
who regretted having to change to a double key-board. He thought the 
Bar-Lc^k key-board was an improvement firom the fact that the capitals and 
small letters were arranged in the same order. A good deal was thought 
of Daw's machine, but he did not know what had become of it^ In the 
Hammond machine he did not like the slope of the key-board. Miss Ellis 
had referred to the speed of longhand-writing. There had been a great 
many different statements put forward on that subject. Twenty-five words 
a minute had been said to be a very fiiir speed, but the late Mr. R. A. Proctor, 
editor of Knowledge, regarded that figure as a ridiculously low average, 
and sent him (the President) some writing done at an average of 46 to 60 
words per minute, being his average rate of writing for the press. A 
friend of Mr. Podcnell had done 60 words in one minute as a test. He 
did not know if the day would come when people would read other 
people's Shorthand notes thoroughly welL Gumey s staff did it to a cer- 
tain point, but he was told the errors made were very numerous, and gave 
great trouble to the revisers who were the original note takers. The type- 
writer had been a hobby of his, and a very useful hobby, and he thought 
very well of the Bar-Lock machine. He would like to move a vote of 
thanks to Miss Ellis for the information she had given the members, and 
he congratulated the Society on having a lady member so well able to dis- 
course on the mechanism of typewriters. 

Mr. PoOKNBLL, in seconding the vot^f thanks, said he knew little of 
the mechanical advantages of one machine over another, but it appeared to 
him to be a clear advantage for a typist to be able to see the writing as it 
was being done in the Bar-Lock machine. He had read somewhere 
recently of a proposal to fix a mirror below the writing in the Bemington 
machine so that the operator could watch it; but did not see how that 
could be done. 

The PsBBiDBirr : There would be a double mirror wanted. 

Mr. PoOKiTBLL thought the intervention of the ribbon would prevent 
the idea being carried out. In regard to the average rate of longhaiid 
writing, he had timed himself some years ago in writing from the dictation 
of a reporter on the Manchester Examiner and TimeSy and produced a 
column and a quarter of that journal in two hours. A column was about 
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the same as tbat of the TSmeg—yiz., 2,400 words. In transcribing from 
Shorthand notes a column of the Times in two hoars was good work, and 
that was exactly twenty words per minute. He did not believe the stories 
about Charles Dickens or anyone else producing copy from his Shorthand 
notes at the rate of a Timet column in an hour. He had heard that that 
speed could be accomplished by some telegraph clerks taking off messages 
i^m the sound of the bell, which was equivalent to dictation, but in that 
case the contractions used far exceeded any used by reporters, though 
compositors were able to decipher them. In a one-minute test he had seen 
Mr. Andrew Allen write 60 words ; and Mr. T. A. Reed's performance of 
65 words on a one-minute test was on record in one of the Phonographic 
Journals. 

Mr. H. H. ToiiOHEB remarked that some years ago in his office he 
tested the speed of longhand transcription from dictated notes, and the 
best man they had would go on for four of five hours writing at the rate 
of 30 folios of 72 words each per hour, or 86 words per minute. 

Mr. A. B. Spabkhall said he had been told of a gentleman, one of the 
members of the Society, who could write 30 folios an hour. 

Mr. H. BiCHTEB observed that the President had said It was difficult 
to find readers of notes taken by others. With the Ghibelsberger system 
that was done every day by readers of the notes taken in the German 
Parliament. In the Parliament two writers took down the notes simul- 
taneously, and then transcribed each other's notes to the extent of half the 
speech each. 

Mr. ToLOHEB ; Do they speak as fast in Gterman as in English P 

Mr. BioHTEB said if one counted by syllables instead of words the rate 
of speaking was about the same. 

The Pbesident suggested that the Gkibelsberger system contained a 
large number of " arbitraries," or curtailed signs. 

Mr. BiCHTEB said abbreviations were, of course, used. There was a 
corresponding and a reporter's style, and of course the latter was as brief 
as possible. 

The Pbesident said that if there were grammalogues for the longer 
German words, and those words being longer than English words, the 
English Shorthand-writer would have more signs per minute to write 
than the German Shorthand-writer. 

Mr. BiOHTEB said the Gabelsberger system would do just the same as 
the English systems with English speeches. That afternoon he had taken 
down a rapid dictation, and bad it transcribed accurately by a young 
gentleman who had only studied the system for three or four months. 
There was a society of Gubelsberger writers in London, and any one of 
them, in fact, any competent writer, could transcribe the notes of any other 
without making a single mistake. 

Mr. H. H. ToLCHBB : I hope Mr. Bichter will not think I am unbe- 
lieving, but do I understand him to say of his system that anybody would 
write down a speech with it, and that any good follower of the system who 
had never heard the speech would transcribe it, word for word, accurately ? 

Mr. BiCHTEB : Without a single mistake. 

Mr. TOLCHEB : If he had never heard the speech ? 

Mr. BiOHTEB : Yes. The young man I refer to never saw my notes 
till this very day. 

The Pbesident: Then you certainly claim yours to be a legible 
Shorthand? 
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Mr. BiOHTSB: Tea. 

Mr. BiCHABDflOV nid he did not wish to say aaytliiiig alioat tiie Bar- 
Lock machine for which he was agents hot npon the question of the speed 
of k>n9hand-wrating he would tike to ny that it wookl be foan4, if teited» 
that a longhand-writer would go off rapidly at firsts hot then fall off in 
apeedy and his speed in the seoood half hoar wonld he mncfa less than va 
thefirtt half hoar; hot with a type-writer the experience was just the 
contrary, for when one started, say at 60 words a nunntcb the speed wss 
gradnally increased till it cooU be kept op lor hours at 68 to 70 words a 
minute. In the one case the rapidity caused a strain which tended to 
physical exhaustion ; in the otiier, the high speed was gradnally attained, 
and when the full swing was reached it could be maintained for a kflig 
time. 

Mr. H. B. Spaskhall said he could confirm Mr. Bicbardson's Tiew 
from his similar experience f ormwly in telegraphic work. 

Miss BuJS, in acknowledging the rote of thanks, said she could also 
confirm what Mr. Richardson hi^ said, for it took many minutes to gefc 
into full swing on the type-writer. She was glad to have the information 
that bad been given as to the average speed of longhand-writing— the 
everyday rate of apeed. 

Mr. ToiiCHBB : I think the average rate does not exceed much more 
than 20 or 25 words per minute. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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The fifth meeting of the eighth session was held at 55, Chancery Lane, 
E.G., on March 6th, 1889, J. O. Pbtbib, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected: — AwodiUes: Mr. H. H. 
Coldridge, Exeter; Mr. A. G. Feckham, and Mr. E. B. Helps, Bristol 

The following donations to the Library were announced and thanks 
voted to the donors: — From Hugh H. Callendar, B.A., « Cursive 
Shorthand" and " Phonetic Spelling.*' From Professor G. F. Morris (Mass., 
U.S.A ), " The Phrase'* (3 oopies> From Signor B. O. IVIsola (Turin), 
"Tidabok Stenografa." 

Mr. F. H. Valpy (Brighton) was appointed Hon. Local Secretary for 
the South Eastern Counties, and Mr. H. H. Coldridge Hon. Local Secretary 
for Devon and Cornwall. 

The Pbesidbnt reported that Dr. Westby-Gibson had been engaged 
in an examination of some Shorthand notes of Daniel Defoe^ who, it had 
been ascertained, took down speeches in the Scottish Parliament of 1669, 
and also in the decipherment of some Shorthand letters of Abraham Sharp, 
the celebrated mathematician and astronomer, whose life had recently heen 
written by Mr. Cud worth. Sharp was a contemporary with Sir Isaac 
Newton and Flamsteed, the then Astronomer-Boyal, and it was supposed 
the letters, when fully deciphered, would throw some light on the astro- 
,nomical disputes of those days. The key to the notes, which had been 
regarded hitherto as undecipherable, had been found by Dr. Gibson, 
who had already transcribed four of the large number of letters known to 
be in existence. 

The following Paper was then read by its author : — 
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EATIONAL 8H0BTHAKD. 

Bx Qbo. Oasl Mabbs, F.Sh.S. 

It wfiH t>e evident to yoa that every system of Sbdrthand must be 
eompofled of tlunoe maiii persons, vus.'t 

1. The Vowels. 
d. The Consonants. 
3. The Abbreviations. 

And I purpose dealing with these points in th^ respective order. 

Past L— The Vowbls. 

In Bational Shorthand the Vowels play a most important part in the 
process of word building, and as the system at present standst if the 
vowels were omitted from it no one could write a sentence of a dozen 
words correctly, and in fiict there are scores of common words which 
cannot be written at all unless they are written in full vowels as well as 
consonants. Let me explain how these vowels came to be in the system. 
Whilst writing Phonography, I frequently fell into difficulty with regard 
to the vowels, and on an error occurring one day I determined to endeavour 
to incorporate the initial vowels of G-uruey wiUi the consonant portion of 
Phonography. At this time I met with a report of Mr. Anderson's lecture 
on ** The True Theory of Shorthand,*' read before this Society. In that 
Paper the use of joined initial vowels and the " one-slope" principle were 
advocated, both of which I adopted. But I soon found that the writing 
of initial vowels, whenever they occurred, would cause a serious loss of 
brevity, and I was, therefore, led to consider as to the best means of avoiding 
the trouble this caused. I was thus led to raise the vowel above the line 
to gain T or D, or to write it through the line to prefix S. My next effort 
was to'increase the vowel signs so as to indnde the whole of the 16 ordi- 
nary sounds. Then came the idea to enlarge the symbol to add h to the 
letter gained by position, and subsequently rules for lengthening and 
gl^i ^iiing were laid down until it became possible to form some 18,000 
variations of the 16 ori^nal signs. Very nearly all of these are of use 
ather as complete words for as initial syllables — ^vowels as well as conso- 
nants (see § 1 of Supplement for vowels and their modifications and § 2 
for ''declension*' of a vowel sign). These vowel rules are the most difficult 
portion of my system, but this admission of difficulty amounts to very 
little when I say that the whole of the rules, together with illustrations 
and remarks, occupy only four pages of MS. 

When it becomes necessai^ to write an exact medial or final vowel, I 
do so by means of detached marks — ^which are all different and are not 
written in any position — and as these are all capable of junction one with 
another, all necessity for '* w'* and " y" series and " Disyllabic Diphthongs" 
18 removed. 

The principle of writing the vowels, extending as it does throughout 
the whole system — and forming the very backbone of it — is of the greatest 
possible value both in attaining legibility and brevity, and goes a very long 
way towards supporting the cUims I make on behalf of Rational as regards 
legibility and brevity. 

But Rational is, apparently, not the only system based on . the vowel 
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sigu, tot wbllit preparinff this Paper I met with the following paragrapli 
in the Phonetic Journal for 19th July, 1884 : 

An AnoietU Shorthand. — Of great literary interest is a Greek manii- 
BOTipt of the fourth century before Christ, which Professor Qompertz, 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna, will shortly 
publish. It contains a system of Shorthand completely different in prin- 
ciple fh>m any that has hitherto appeared, inasmuch as tiie vowels are not 
represented as modifications of the consonant signs, but, on the contrary, 
the consonants are subordinated in writing to the vowels. — Ueher Land 
und Meer, 

This is exactly the idea which occurred to me in the formation of 
Rational, and I shall be glad to hear if Dr. Gibson or Mr. Pocknell can 
inform me whether the projected publication has yet-appeared. 

Pabt II. — ^Thi Consonants. 

Ton will notice that the consonants of Rational slope all in one 
direction, and it is claimed on behalf of this manner of writing that a 
greater speed is attainable than by the use of lines running in all possible 
directions. You wlQ also notice the completeness of the alphabet. At the 
present time there appears to be a desire on the part of many, in order to 
boast of the simplicity of their alphabet, to crowd out many sounds which 
are indispensable to a Phonetic system. It is, of course, so nice to say, 
** Our alphabet is so simple we have only half the number of signs yoa 
have in yours." This I consider to be an entirely false doctrine. If y»e 
have a complete alphabet to start with, we can obtain g^reater brevity at 
the end, besides being more legible all the way through (Supplement, § 3). 
With regrard to the extra signs and symbols, these are used chiefly for the 
purpose of locating the vowel sounds. They are employed in the manner 
usually adopted by systems (such as Phonog^phy, Eureka, Ac.) which 
have them. The full sig^shave absolute values. Thus *^ is alwavs ** re," 
as " ^^ ** referee, and ^^ is always at, as in '^ odour. On the other 
hand, the symbols have relative values which vary according to the position 
of the symbol, the effect being that they cut off initial vowels and bar 
finals, as in 2 s-t-s (cities). Vowel rules, or symbols, or extra sig^s^ 
have been allotted to every sound, and the result of this is that the place 
of every medial and final vowel is shown. 

Lengthening a consonant has the effect of adding '» as in § 4 of Supple- 
ment. Certain signs are reversed to add r* under one rule and V under 
another (the vowel reading after the r or { as in § 5 of Supplement). And 
it will sometimes happen that two or more of these reversed curves occmr 
together in one outline. It may be argued that this principle of hack 
curves is against the principle of one slope, but I think the principle may 
very well be abandoned when there is anything to be gained, and you will 
notice that in no case does a backward curve represent less than two con- 
sonants, whilst it often represents three or four, or even more. At the 
same time, I consider there is nothing contrary to the Script element in 
these signs. They occur in all the longhand capitals. But '* Rationar' is 
not properly a Script system. I prefer to call it a Script Geometrical 
system, the characters being on the slope of Script but formed of the 
geometrical signs. There is another objection which it seems to be 
necessary to meet. A cry arises in some quarters against the use of com- 
pendious characters. I think their use can be defended on the following 
grouuds (amongst others) r 
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1. Tho effect of secondary characters is generally to afford easier and 
qaicker joins than would he possible if the primaries were invariably used. 

2. By the preferential use of secondaries over primaries, we may often 
denote accent, and thus obtain greater legibility (see § 6 of Supplement). 

8. It certainly seems folly, from a Phonetic point of view, to represent 
soands which are very weakly sounded by signs exactly the same as those 
which would be used if the sounds they represent were accented. 

Mr. Mares then read extracts from Neville's " Scientific Shorthand" in 
support of these views, and defended the use of shaded upstrokes, and then 
proceeded to deal with 

Part III. — Thb Abbbbyiations. 

This seems to me to be the most important point of all, and yet it is 
sarprising to find how little it seems, in modern systems, to have been 
thought out. A few authors, such as Melville Bell and Mr. Pocknell, are, 
of course, exceptional cases, but with the majority of system makers we 
meet only with a long list of grammalogues, and prefixes and affixes, and so 
on, which, whilst entailing a vast amount of memory work, must also lead to 
considerable uncertainty. Graham's ** Phonography" has nearly 6,000 gram- 
malogues, &C., whilst another American author named Mitchell has a list of 
word signs, 46 columns long, 1,500 permanent contractions, 100 arbitraries, 
and another list of " hieroglyphics." We have before us the light of 300 
years' study and research, but do our modem systems do justice to the art, 
the language or the memories of those who have gone before us on the 
Stenographic track ? I think not, we need simple rules for abbreviation, 
of a broadly comprehensive nature, and to secure this end I venture to 
suggest a means. The rales, I propose stating will be found at once 
capable of abbreviating every necessary word. The body of the theory 
will be found set out in § 7 of the Supplement. 

Pbevixbs. — These are only six in number. They are formed by writing 
the first characters of the abbreviated syllable lower than the remainder of 
the word. 

** Com," " CON," " OF THB." — These are shown, as in Phonography, by 
proximity, but the preceding and following characters are always written 
on the same level. 

Affixes. — There are only eight of these. They are written detached 
and lower than the forepart of the word — ality iliti/, &c., are denoted by 
disjoining the previous stroke and writing it under the forepart of the 
word, or in those cases where the previous stroke is the only other stroke, 
it is then written under the previous word. 

'ed-, ted, -ded. — These terminations are written by a tick full-butt 
against the end of the previous stroke. The tick is shaded to add -Zy. It 
will generally happen that the next word can be written in place of the 
tick, in which case the -ly may be omitted. 

Intbbsbotiok denotes the omission of *ct eked, or letters having similar 
sound. When 'ct or its sound is final the next word may generally be 
intersected. 

Medial Omissions. — These are denoted by writing the first portion of 
the word, raising the pen, and writing the latter portion close to but 
higher than the first part. This practically causes the first stroke to 
assume the nature of a prefix. 

Final Omissions. — With a few exceptions, the omission of final 
syllables is not recommended. I think it is a mistake not to complete the 
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wordB. The few cases, however, in which the terminations are dropped 
are denoted by the abbreviated word being made to close with a following 
yowel sign, which, while it is m the earlier part of the system, denotes the 
omission of a vowel only, shows in the abbreviated portion that sometMng 
is omitted. 

To TO- T*. Initially are denoted by writing those words which com- 
mence with consonants above the line. They are generally commenced 
with the opening vowel consonant. 

So, SE, are denoted by crossing the line. 

A, AN, OF. — May also be denoted by writing the following word on the 
line, bnt commencing it with an opening vowel consonant. 

Ad is similarly denoted. 

Gbaicbcalogues. — There are abont 40 or 50 in the system. 

PHBASBOaBAFHY. — This principle coald be employed to a great extent, 
bnt it is, for legibility's sake, limited to a very few phrases. There is, 
however, a principle, which I think may be called "Implication," which is 
largely used. It consists of denoting secondary words, after primary 
words, by means of the symbols. Thas 

The symbol for m reads him. 

„ n „ in, than, &c. 

91 . t f, it. 

„ th „ with. 

„ ths „ this. 

„ 8 „ is, as, ns. • 

„ thr „ there, &c., &c. 

Bbbyity. — I think the system as explained thus far will be found 
to be sufficiently brief for all purposes. The average effort is a little 
under two penstrokes per word, whilst the average representation is 
a little over three sounds per word, not counting vowel places which are 
denoted. One fifth of the words are spelled out in full, vowels (exact, not 
approximate) included, whilst another fifth need only the addition of some 
minor vowel to complete them. As regards the use of position, I have 
counted a very large number of pages of Shorthand, and I find that one 
word, or group, in three, is written other than on the line, and of the 
total number of words in position two-thirds are written above the line. 

SiMFLioiTY. — This is the only outstanding point, and it is one upon 
which each will form his own opinion, according to his own particular 
views. I may say, however, that the whole system is contidned in 24 
pages of lithography. The roles are definite and extensive, and I have 
met with only three words in which it has been necessary to break from 
the rules. My effort has been to form a system at once legible and trost- 
worthy ; and I. cordially invite members to give me the benefit of their 
opinions as to its merits. 

DlSOTTBSION. 

Mr. PoOENELL, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Mares, was glad 
to see that the vowel-indication principle had been adopted, but criticised 
the method in one or two cases where the place of the vowel appeared to be 
somewhat doubtful in the outlines given in the sheet which illustrated the 
system. He thought the '' compendious'' method had been carried too &r. 
It appeared to be an imitation of Mr. Guest's Compendious Shorthand in 
that respect since the consonants grndr for grander were all comprised in 
one stroke. He thought that form of writing, though short to the eye, was 
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deceptive, as the signs could not be began till the whole mental analysis 
of the words had been completed. 

Mr. Spabehall seconded the vote. He thought the system an inge- 
nions one. The ase of position, however, seemed to be too elaborate ; and 
some of the signtk given in illustration of the system did not appear definite 
and distinctive enough. There was too much resemblance between many 
of the sig^s whose meanings were distinctly different. He thought the 
" compendious" principle ought to be used sparingly. 

Mr. Pabeinson said the system had evidently been very carefully 
thoTight out. They had been told there were only three exceptions, and 
he would like to know what they were. 

Mr. Wbstby-Gibson said that the allusion to a Greek MS. in the lecture 
was probably due to that which he had referred to in his Bibliography of 
Shorthand, but that was in reality a Greek longhand inscription, and not a 
Shorthand at ail. It had been wrongly referred to Shorthand in some 
American papers, and that was the reason why he included it in the Bib- 
liogra/phy. 

Mr. A. M. Bbownb observed that in some of the illustrations in the 
synopsis the final vowel of some of the words appeared to have been 
dropped altogether. At the present day there was quite a development of 
the old idea in Shorthand of writing in the vowel as part of the outline ; 
bat as the writer of a geometrical system, he ref^rded the vowel as quite of 
minor importance. There were, of course, exceptional cases where the 
dififerentiation could only be made by the vowel sign ; and if the system 
provided for such emergencies, it would meet all requirements. Mr. Mares, 
however^ appeared to have retrograded, and to have thrown away the 
experience of the past 300 years. The experience with Taylor, Gurney, 
and Pitman showed that the vowel had been more and more neglected, 
except that in the Gurney system the use of the initial vowels only had 
been more and more cultivated. In his own system of Shorthand it was 
possible to vocalise fully, but in practice he did not do so because he was 
not familiar with his own vowels ; and the writers of Mr. Pocknell's system 
of Jjegible Shorthand had said the same in regard to their actual vowel 
signs. A system that could be written without vowels was better than 
one whieh relied upon vowels. On the question of " compendiums" he 
did not agree with the view of Mr. Pocknell at all. It would be very 
difficult to find occasions when a writer wanted to put down a word before 
a speaker had come to the end of it. 

Mr. PooENBLL replied that he had frequently written down the correct 
word before it was uttered. 

Mr. H. RiOHTEB, not having been present when the Paper was read, 
conld not express an opinion on the merits of the system. He could not 
ag^ree with Mr. Browne that the writing of vowels in the outline was a 
retrogression. It was just the contrary. In writing, the aim was to get 
as exact a representation of speech as possible ; therefore, the writing of 
consonants and vowels in proper sequence would produce a more perfect 
Shorthand system than writing only a skeleton of consonants, but such a 
plan was not found possible in a geometrical system, but it had been 
successfully carried into practice in the German systems. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, 

Mr. Mabbs, in acknowledging it, replied to the criticisms. The 
instances in which the vowel place appeared doubtful, as pointed oat by Mr. 
Pocknell, occurred only exceptionally. Mr. Browne said vowels were of 
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minor importance, bnt rach words as men^ mean, &c., were more easily 
written with the vowel signs than by merely showing the vowel places. In 
conclusion, Mr. M&res explained to Mr. Parkinson the three excepUons to 
the rules. 

The meeting was then adjourned to April. 
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The rixth meeting of the eighth session was held at 55, Chancery Lane, 
E.C., on April Srd, J. O. Pxtbib, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. John H. Bennett (Northampton) was elected a FeUow and Mr. 
James Mills an Associate. 

The following donations to the Library were announced and thanks 
voted to the donors : — By Mr. Geo. Carl Mares, '* Rational Shorthand," 
second edition, 1889. From Mr. H. Bichter, '< Richter's G.-B. Phonography" 
and Key to ditto. From Mr. A. B. Lockett, ** Lockett's Shorthand," fifth 
edition. 

Mr. J. Mogford was elected on the Council, in place of Mr. B. Walford, 
resigned. 

The death of Mr. J. B. Bundell on the 1st inst. was reported, and a vote 
of condolence with his family was ordered to be forwarded. 

Mr. H. BiOHTBB then read a Paper on 

"THEOBY AND PBACTICE." 

Afber a few preliminary remarks Mr. Bichter said : — ^The subject is a 
comprehensive one, and I cannot therefore lay claim to exhausting it ia a 
comparatively short Paper. I have therefore to confine myself to some of 
the most prominent points, especially to those which bear more particularly 
on the question of true progress, of which I am an ardent advocate. 

There are many of the older systems which furnish excellent results 
from a practical point of view, but which do not come up to that standard 
of perfection in theory which modem authors attempt, and rightly attempt^ 
to attain. It is a generally acknowledged feeling that we owe it to the 
civilised age we live in to furnish the world with one or more Shorthand 
systems which approach more satisfactorily the ideal of theoretical or 
scientific perfection, apart from practical utility. I share this feeling to 
the full, but I am of opinion that the endeavours to attain that result are 
gradually, but surely, drifting away from that centre round which they 
ought to gather ; and it behoves this Society, as far as in their power, to 
check the wholesale birth of systems for which, although they may abound 
with so-called ingenious devices, we have hardly more than the author's 
theoretical assurance that they will answer in practice. Nobody should 
publish a Shorthand system without being able, in some shape or other, to 
prove that the system can do what its author asserts it is capable of. How 
can an author know that his system will stand the heat of a debate, unless 
there are proofs positive to that efi^ect P He can only infer on his own 
theoretical assumption that, his outlines being as short, shorter or nearly 
as short as those of some other system, they must answer in proportion. 
Nothing is more fallacious. I do not underrate the enormous difficulty 
which the proof of the practicability of a system would entail upon its 
author; but if that difficulty were even ever so much larger, I fail to see 
how an author could consider himself justified to do without it. There is 
an enormous moral responsibility attaching to the author and publisher of 
a Shorthand system. If a sysiem should be incapable of performing what 
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must of necessity be required of it in daily practice, the whole fhtare of 
the unfortunate learners may be blighted ; they may, disgusted with the 
unsatisfactory result of one inefficient system, be debarred for the whole 
length of their lives from the advantages which a good system would afford 
them. There may be no end of unpleasant consequences and monetary 
losses caused by mistakes which must be laid at the door of an imperfect 
system. 

One of those devices to which I object and which have found a place in 
several modem systems is the exaggerated use of " position." Position is 
an excellent thing when applied prudently and judiciously, not that I 
mean at the discretion of each individual writer, but within the limits and 
structure of the system itself; it is a dead failure when exaggerated. We 
have seen such exaggeration to take place in two different ways. There 
are either too many positions to the line to be observed, or position is em- 
ployed too frequently — 1.0., it is used to imply a sound or sounds which 
occur too frequently to make position a safe expedient to replace them. 
Both plans require a constant jumping about, and thus waste valuable time, 
besides unduly tiring both hand and brain ; and, in addition to this, the 
first mentioned plan, in which half a dozen or even more positions to the 
line are provided, is a tedious proceeding already under favourable circum- 
stances, whilst a reporter working under difficulties may be positively un- 
able to bestow that amount of care and precision on his notes which is 
necessary in such a system to produce legible and serviceable outlines. 

The next device which has been overworked is shading or thick- 
ening. It is true, by shading you can obtain results almost as marvellous 
as by position. You require only half the number of characters to express 
all the sounds of the language if, by shading, you give each of them a 
second meaning. It enables you to change the meaning of a character at 
will ; you can add one, two or more sounds to a character by shading it ; 
in fact, you can introduce a rule according to which the name of a man, 
when written in ordinary thickness, has the additional meaning of " M.P.,'' 
and in twice its thickness, " member of the Upper House." *' There is,. 
however, a limit at which "forbearance" — as well as thickening — ** ceases 
to be a virtue.*' In fact, I consider shading far less admissible than position 
for practical purposes. Shading should only be employed to indicate such 
slight distinctions as may, with impunity, be disregarded in practice. 

The device of different sizes has also largely entered into the construc- 
tion of modern systems. Whether this is safe or not depends upon whether 
and to what extent position is employed in the same system. If both 
devices be used simultaneously, especially if more than two sizes be em- 
ployed, the arrangement will cause clashings. 

Now, these are the principal points, in the most frequent application of 
which modem authors seem to be bent in excelling each other. The larger 
the number of sounds the author can imply by any of these devices, singly 
or combined, the more " ingenious" he considers his system to be, and I 
regret to say that he is very often supported in his view by people who 
ought to know better. They entirely forget that, through the slightest 
distortion or inaccuracy of any of the signs, their meaning is altogether 
changed, or the outlines may become totally illegible. They also forget 
that, in actual practice, there will be constant distortions and inaccuracies, 
however expert the writer may be, quite apart from the fact that not all 
writers are real experts. 

There can, therefore, I believe be no two opinions on the point that that 
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lystem is superior which stands rotigh work ; that is, which can easily be 
deciphered even if distorted to a very large extent. I am not going to 
recommend any particular system or to go into the question as to which of 
the existing systems fiilftl or do not falAl the demands put on them from 
this point of view ; my only object is to point out that the recent move- 
ment is on the wrong trsck. 

Now, after having listened to the chief objections I entertain to the 
most powerful of modem devices, you will perhaps say that then there will 
not be sufficient material left for a Shorthand author to work upon. But 
I can assure you that I have studied this part of my subject as closely as 
any other. It is precisely the selection of the material with which to 
construct a Shorthand system which decides its practical utility. It is, in 
my opinion, a great mistake to assume that the simplest possible strokes 
only should be used for the alphabet. That again holds good enough in 
theory, but look at the consequences in practice. There is only a very 
limited number of simple strokes j you cannot invent more simple strokes 
than there are already. In fact there are not enough simple strokes to 
allot a distinctly different one to each sound, and it really b for this 
reason that the various devices I have referred to are availed of, partly in 
the construction of the alphabet already. And thus we see the evil com- 
mence at the very root, considering that the foundation thus created is 
not solid enough on which to build the more or less complicated mechanism 
of a Shorthand system that has to withstand the severest of storms. 
The deplorable consequences of an alphabet which does not possess distinct 
signs for any and every sound consist in the production of undecipherable 
outlines except when constructed with the utmost exactitude. Outlines 
which can, with a certain amount of impunity, be distorted must be com- 
posed of such alphabetical characters as can clearly and ostensibly be 
distingushed f rom each other; not by "ingenious" devices^ but on the 
ground of shape alone ; and from this it follows that the exigencies of the 
situation not only permit, but even require, the alphabet to contain cha- 
racters beyond a simple stroke or curve. 

There is again a fresh inference to be drawn from this. Outlines 
written in full with an alphabet of this description are naturally longer 
than outlines produced by means of a shorter alphabet ; but we have the 
enormous advantage that they are far more distinct ; that neither shading, 
nor position to the line, nor sizing, can materially affect their meaning. 
Hence it follows that they are capable of standing an amount of contraction 
which a system with a less distinct and therefore less reliable alphabet has 
never dreamt of. This is profoundly a question of theory and practice. 
Unless you have thoroughly and for a sufficiently long time studied the 
practical advantages accruing from such an alphabet, yon cannot, from 
merely theoretically looking at them or listening to an explanation of them, 
form an adequate idea. 

From this point it would again follow that a system should be capable 
of being written both in full and in a contracted style, so that the idea of 
constructing a system in which the merest beginner writes everything in 
precisely the same way as the most expert reporter must of necessity be 
a failure. I know that I shall be told that two styles of writing require 
in the second part to unlearn what you have learnt in the first, but that 
objection is only based on the limited knowledge of such systems to which 
that reproach would apply, whilst I speak of a sjst('uiatic development of 
abbreviations, so that the reporting style would simply be a higher stage 
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of the corresponding style, enabling the writer to regelate the nnmber of 
pen movements in accordance with the speed of the speaker. A further 
advantage is that unusual or technical words may be written in full without 
running the slightest risk of misreading them, whilst words of more frequent 
occurrence, and with which the individual reporter is more familiar, can 
be contracted to an almost incredible extent. 

Mr. llichter then touched upon the difference between geometric and 
script methods, defining script as that which might be termed genuine 
script as opposed to geometric script. He proceeded : — 

Let me now briefly contrast what we ought to strive at and what we 
do strive at. We ought to perfect the systematic construction of systems 
and their legibility. The systematic construction of a system being 
equivalent to its theory, authors have thought themselves justified in 
introducing their so-called ingenious devices without number. They have 
introduced too much thecn'y into the theory of their systems. I may here 
insert an illustration of the double meaning of the word " theory.'' Is 
IMtman's system phonetic ? And if so, is it phonetic in theory, or in 
practice, or in both ? Bigotists on one side of the house of Shorthand 
would tmhesitatingly adopt the last view, whilst the opposition of the 
deepest dye would as unhesitatingly negative the main question altogether. 
Here are, in fact, the two distinct meanings of the word "theory;" the 
first is the basis or leading idea on which an author may propose to con- 
struct a system, and the second consists in the ways and means — or as 
they are technically termed — devices and dodges, how that leading idea is 
carried out. 

To return to our muttons. We do not require a system that is shorter 
than Pitman's, but one that is more legible ; and most of our modern Short- 
hand authors, in overtaxing various devices which they avail themselves of, 
have contributed nothing towards gaining greater legibility. If they think 
that, by the combined efforts of exaggerated position, exaggerated shading, 
and exaggerated sizing, they can produce shorter outlines and thus give 
the writer more time to trace them correctly, they commit the grave 
mistake of ignoring the experience of pi'actice. Ingenious devices requre 
ingeniousness, and a great deal of it, in order to be applied in practice, and 
any such system which requires too much in this direction cannot possibly 
give general satisfaction. Where the true genius, in the construction of a 
Shorthand system is to maintain itself, is the task of finding the proper 
level for taxing the strength of each device. The best horse will succumb 
if you overload him. You must know the strength and the quality of your 
horse to get the highest possible profit out of him without injuring his 
speed, and you must know from actual experience how far both hand and 
brain will serve you in the ordeal of practice to get the highest possible 
profit out of a Shorthand device without injuring your speed. 

In conclusion, allow me to give you the opinion of the Society's hon. 
sec. for France on this subject. He says in a letter addressed in reply to 
one from me : "I see from the tenour of your letter that there is not much 
difference between your view and mine on the subject of Theory and 
Practice. It is true that, on the whole, theorists have been too ingenious, 
and that the combinations devised by them are often too delicate and 
complicated to stand professional practice. A system able to withstand 
the difficulties of practical work must, above all, bear distortions which are 
uoavoidahle at high speed, and that is only possible when the characters 
are of simple construction, and easily distinguishable from each other. . . . 
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Of what I liftTO ooDTinoed myself, after long leaeaich, is the necesnty to 
avoid as much as possible what we here tcarm the south-east slope (from 
left to right), right angles and obtose angles, so that the writing would 
reduce itself to a succession of acute angles. (Hven this principle, I may 
add that the ordinary handwriting, having in its &TOur already the habU; 
of both eye and hand, must be considered additionally favourable if one 
can adopt it without sacrificing anything in pcnnt of brevity, neatness, and 
nmplicity of characters. I have myself attempted to realise these ideas by 
modifying, in the sense I have indicated, tiie system of which I have 
forwarded yon a copy, and I have obtained a writing which, without being 
less rapid or more complicated than the previous one, excludes the vertical 
slope, retains the south-east slope only on very rare occasions, so that most 
of the awkward angles are avoided. As soon as my new child will be 
sufficiently developed to bear the light of day I shall have the pleasure to 
submit it to your judgment and that of the Shorthand Society. 

Gentlemen, I have nothing else to add to my Paper except, perhaps, to 
express a hope that all Shorthand authors, English as well as Continental, 
were as considerate as our hon. secretary for France appears to be, by not 
publishing their productions until they are suffidentiy developed to bear 
the light of day. 

DisonssiOH. 

Mr. A. B. LocKBTT, in proposing a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
Paper, said, as to the desire of Mr. Itichter for some proof of the practica- 
bility of a system before its promulgation, it would be a difficult matter to 
restrain authors from publishing. Some persons could acquire a system 
easily, whilst it was not always that an author could test his own system 
at reporting speeds. He did not agree with Mr. Bichter that no system 
should be published until it had been practised a number of years. 

Mr. G. C. Mabbs, in seconding the vote, thought the reader of the 
Paper had generalised too much. He would like to know what Mr. 
Bichter meant by an exaggerated use of " position." 

Mr. BiOHTEB observ^ that that was the point where the genius of an 
author had to manifest itself. 

Mr. Mabeb said, on the question of "shading^' it was a question 
whether it was better to apply it to show a difference between vowel 
sounds, or to add a consonant souild. 

Mr. PoCKNELL said, with regard to authors abstaining 6rom publishing 
systems until they had been tested by actual practice, that might be very 
well in some cases, but a thoroughly practical Shorthand writer who 
.invented a system was quite as good a judge of what his system could do 
without going through the drudgery of learning to write it at a high speed. 
In regard to the question of script or geometrical systems, he h&d given 
some attention to the two methods, and he had come to a conclusion veiy 
favourable to the script principle — he meant by "script" any system 
written after the slope of the common longhand. He, therefore, agreed 
in the main with Mr. Bichter as to the advantages of a script method, bat 
Mr. Bichter had scarcely made enough of the fact, that in a script system 
the abbreviations were more powerful than in a geometrical system owing 
to the use that could be made for the sake of differentiation of the con- 
nected vowels used in all script systems. Geometric systems could no 
doubt be produced with joined vowels, but they had not hitherto been 
applied in any facile manner. Hq thought Mr. Bichter had been a little 
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too condemnatory of " position." " Porition," in bis opinion, shoold not 
be nsed to denote small differences of vowel sounds, bat sboold be applied 
in some comprebensive and easily remembered plan^-sncb, for instance, as an 
indication that a word was abbreviated. A good deal might be said on the 
question whether Mr. Pitman's system was strictly phonetic or not. He 
had heard a script system objected to on the ground that the vowels were 
written, and it was argued that it could not be as phonetic as Mr. Pitman's 
system, because the latter could be written without vowels ; but, of course, 
that must have been a joke. Sometimes an author would put forth a 
system and declare it to be phonetic, and when it was observed that the re- 
porting outlines yielded no sound whatever, the lame answer was, " Oh ! 
yes ; but the 6am is phonetic." That was a species of intellectual jugglery 
which he could not appreciate. If a system was published as phonetic, the 
author ought to be prepared to say to what extent it was phonetic, and how 
far it was not so. The whole question of script versus g^metric systems 
was a very important one just now. The Society had been for some years 
trying to find a system as perfect as possible. They had hitherto been 
considering geomemc systems only, and had made no very g^eat progress. 
He feared that if they continued the consideration of geometric Shorthand 
they would not arrive at the desired result, and, therefore, it was worth 
while, he thought, to turn their attention to the opposite plan which had 
found such general favour in Germany. He thought they wotild hear 
from Mr. Richter that not a single purely German system on the geome- 
trical basis was practised at the present time in Germany. 

Mr. Thomas Hill supported the vote of thanks, and referred to the 
Paper as one of a thoroughly practical character. It set forth valuable 
principles to which it would be well for inventors of systems of Shorthand 
to take heed. He wished, however, to correct the statement of the author 
that Pitman*s system was "phonetic both in theory and in practice." 
That system was, no doubt, phonetic in theory, but in practice It was un- 
phonetic in a sense other than that which had already been pointed out. 
For instance, although normally the halving of a thin letter added " t** and 
the halving of a thick letter added **d^ yet in practice a thin letter was 
often halved to express the addition of d^ and, contrariwise, a thick letter 
was frequently halved to express the addition of ** t," A notable instance 
of this departure from theory was afforded by the usual form for the word 
** affidavit." In this case the thin letter **f* was halved to represent "fd," 
and the thick letter " v'* was halved to express vt. This was an entire re- 
versal of the theory. Another instance was afforded by the current way of 
writing the syllable *' ted" in the last tense of a verb— namely, a half-sized 
"t.** The author had spoken of the exaggerated use of position. He 
(Mr. Hill) regarded position as exaggerated when it was used unnecessarily, 
as it often was in lithographed Shorthand literature where outlines extend- 
ing even to three or four strokes were needlessly put off the line. He 
a^eed with Mr. Richter that the characters of a useful Shorthand need not 
be necessarily of a very simple form. In Taylor's system most of the 
characters had hooks or circles attached to them, and yet the system was 
a veivjT easy one to wiite. The frequent occurrence of the circle formed a 
very facile link between one character and another. Writers of that 
system were coming under his observation in the Law Courts daily, and 
he was able to say that some of the hardest and best Shorthand work was 
done by them. 

Mr. T. S. Malone said that Mr. Richter would dispute the title of 
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**woB^ M dwcrilfry the wp^m whieh be (Mr. Xaloiie) had inrented 
and VM engaged in teefihing ; bat he would soggeet that^ aa the geo- 
metriail ayrtema were not wdoIIt without merits a ''geometrical-acript*' 
might eombine the advantagea both of the geometrical utd the se^ 
aehoola. He had had experience of the teaching of a geometrical ayatem, 
and he might describe the change from that system to a script system as a 
change for the pupil firom a atorm to a calm — from a great physical strain 
to oomparatire ease of manipulation. The results obtained by his script 
form Burpaased anything to be obtuned from a geometrical aysteoL 
Mr. Richter had been rather aerere on authora putiang fortii ayatema that 
had not been properly tested, but he dissented from &e view that a good 
system must not be published until it had been very rajudly written. 
«*Poaitlon" and ^'shamng" appeared to be ''bugbeara^' to Mr. Bichter. 
Ko doubt thoae were two of the moat difficult mattera an author had to 
contend with, but it reaolved itaelf into a queation of the balance of oon- 
▼enience, and the due proportion being preaenred between legibility, apeed, 
and aimpUcity. It could not be aacertamed to what extent '' ahading" and 
" poeition" could be carried in any aystem except by the actual practice of 
that system in actual work. He mid been veiT much edified at the strikintir 
and intereating incident which had occurred at their meeUng that nigh^ 
and which he wought would give their meeting a historic interest. *&iiss 
had aeen a veteran in the ShoHrthand field, one whoae name is widely known 
and respected (Mr. Pocknell), rising superior to the prejudices which must 
ever spring from the usage of many years, and even auperior to the love of 
the ofisprinff of his own brain, " L^ble Shorthand," and in obedience to 
the aacred law of conviction* and in fidelity to the art» annoondng kiB 
conversion to a acript principle. He thought thia reflected everh^ting 
credit on Mr. Pocknell, and he congratulated him on the independent 
spirit he had ahown in accepting a script principle. He was sure Mr. 
Pocknell would never regret the step, and that his conviction would bat 
deepen with further investigation. 

Mr. SpaskhaIiL said, in reference to Taylor^s system, ite facilitv arose 
from the formation of its alphabet. The hand had to do more than in 
other systems, but the mental hesitation was less. With a complex 
aystem there was a great deal of memorising, and unless everything came 
at one's finger ea£ quickly, a rapid speaker could not be kept up to. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that Mr. Pitman declaimed against Qraham's 
nratem, and called it " clockworks." In the G.-R. Phonography, by Mr. 
Kichter, he observed that the difficulty of " position," aibove, on, and heU>v 
the line^ was got rid of by means of the use of the hair stroke. 

The Pbbsidbnt said that most of the geometrical writers would agree 
with Mr. Blohter's views on pontian, shading, and sising, and also that 
the best system was that which could be written roughly and yet remain 
easily readable. He knew that the faster he wrote the rougher his notes 
became. In the specimens of American facsimiles the same thing was 
observable. Reference had been made to M. Lelioux, and he was pleased 
to know that that gentleman was the Society's hon. sec for Prance. In 
regard to Mr. Richter's Paper, he had observed that the reader had read 
it with great facility from notes in his own system, and that was a proof 
that it must be a legible one. 

In replying to a vote of thanks, Mr. Richtes said that as to 
authors testing their systems before pablication, he only meant 
that authors, before asserting what their systems could do, should reallj 
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haye piOTcd their oapooi^ to ih« eztent oUdmed. He qidte admitted 
that practical man oonld judge what a tyatem was likely to aeoompliflh 
better than penotis who had ao praetioal experienee. In regard to 
'*exf^ggerated po«tioii»^ his reforence was to systems ha^ng eight or nine 
positions, and not to those having two or three positions, althou^ the 
Istter taxed the hand to an enormous extent. Comparing the materials at 
the diapossi of the 9crip§ writer and the wnpt-^eomeMeal writer, the 
former had more material to deal with than the latter, as it was based not 
on the eirels but on the Latin onrsiYe alphabet. He eooid not see what 
sdrantagie was obtainable firom a oombination of the geomttrieal and the 
tcript. There was no Qeman geometrical system used at the present time. 
There was an adaptation of Pitman's by an American, and of the Duployao 
Qsed, but there was no native ^metrical system In use in Germany. 
The meeting than adjourned to May let. 



▲KNUAL DUTNER. 

Thb annual dinner was held at the Holbom Beetauraat on Saturday, 
April 27th, J. G. Petbib, Esq., Preadent> in the chair. 

The guests of the Society were three Japanese gentlemen — ^viz., Mr. 
Sonoda (Japanese Consul), Mr. Ozaki (editor of the Choya Shimbun), and 
Mr. Takahashi (editor of the Ji Ji Skimpo). Amongst the members 
present were Messrs. Bannerman, Bidrd, Dessume^ Darke, Ghiest, Janes, 
Johnstone, Kayser, Kitson, Lobb, Ludewig, Malone, Mogfbrd, Peckham, 
Pocknell, Bichter, Sloan, and Sparkhall. Amongst the visitors were 
Messrs. Judd, A. Allen, W. H. Harper, Bohnen, Ac. 

The toast of ^The Queen and Boyal Family" was proposed by the 
President, who also gave "The Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces," 
responded to by Mr. £. Guest. 

The Pbbbidbitt, in proposing *' Our Guests,'' said they were natives of 
that wonderful country which was sometimes termed *' the England of the 
East." It was not the first occasion on which Japanese gentlemen had 
been present at a similar gathering. Mr. Seki, an able Japanese journalist, 
was present and spoke at the luncheon g^ven by the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House during the International Shorthand Congress held two 
years ago. Mr. Seki then referred to the fact that the art of Short- 
hand writing had, with other arts, been introduced into Japan, and was 
spreading so rapidly that, in the Japanese Government and in the newspaper 
oflices, its use was almost indispensable. He further remarked that public 
speeches, debates in the Oity Councils, and the proceedings of the Law 
Courts in Japan, were recorded by means of this usefal art; and as the 
editor of a Japanese daily paper he bore testimony to the benefits which had 
seemed from the introduction of Shorthand writing into Japan. It could 
hardly fail to be pleasing to all of them to know that this art of- theirs, 
which they loved and practised; which was used in the classic periods of 
Greece and Borne ; which tangnished during the Middle Ages ; which grew 
into fresh and vigorous life again in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and which, in these days, was written under so many forms — it 
could hardly fail to interest them to find that this art was practised and 
valued in the far East. He understood that a very able Japanese states- 
man, now deceased, viz.. Viscount Mori Antinori, who was the prime 
mover of the Social Bevolution, was much interest^ in the endeavour to 
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conitmet ftam our Shorthand materials a aystem suited to the genins of 
the Japanese language, though he was informed by Mr. Mogfrnrd that the 
pecaliimties of the Ungoage presented an almost insuperable barrier to its 
perfect aooompliahmentk In eondnsion, the President said that the gnests 
had been elected honorary members of the Society. 

Mr. SoKODA responded for himself, and Messrs. Ozaki and Takahsshi, 
and after a graphic description of the present condition of reformed or New 
Japan, and an announcement that a National Assembly would'be convoked 
next year, he added: — I come now to what I may call the subject of this 
evening — the subject in which you are directly concerned, and in which 
we are not leas interested. Ton know Parliamentary institutions without 
a proper reporting system would be a failure, and I think it is important 
for us to gather information from you on this point as early as poflsible. 
I understand there are one or two systems, introduced from abroad, already 
practised in Japan, but they require mocUflcations and improvement. On 
this question we cannot find a better authority than your Society, and if 
application is made to you I sincerely hope you will not refuse to extend to 
us the benefit of knowledge you have stored during your long experience. 
In conclusion, Mr. Sonoda said he desired to be permitted to make a 
departure from the programme in order to propose the health of his friend, 
Mr. J. Mog^ord, a member of the Council of the Shorthand Society, and 
the first Secretary to the first Japanese liCgfation in England, remarking 
that in the latter capacity Mr. Mogford had rendered valuable services to 
Japan, and was well known to all the leading men in that country. 

Mr. MoGFOBD, after acknowledging the compliment, said : It might 
appear, gentlemen, that the Shorthand Society must be very shorthanded, 
and reduced to the direct straits, to entrust the discharge of an important 
function to one of the latest and least capable of its recruits. But the real 
reason, doubtless, was to give him an opportunity of declaring publicly his 
appreciation of the objects and merits of the Society. It gives me the 
greatest possible pleasure to do so. Its objects are stated at length, and most 
lucidly, by my friend Mr. Pocknell in an early number of Shobthakd 
which I have here. There are two of them, in particular, which have 
special interest for myself. They relate first to the question whether 
Shorthand should be on the geometrical or the script principle, and, 
secondly, whether vowels shotdd be joined, or disjoined, or indicated. 
It may possibly be known to some of the present company that I have 
been giving some attention lately to those two points in particular, and the 
rectification of which I cannot help regarding as essential to the future 
existence of the system presumed to be alluded to. My attention, how- 
ever, has been so much occupied by more pressing matters that I have not 
been able to g^ve the time to it I wished, though I hope to be able ere 
long to submit my progpress for the consideration of the Society. The first 
of my operations in the system in question may be inferred from the 
following words (slightly altered) of the Attendant Spirit in The Mash of 
Comua, Speaking of the Necromancer, the Spirit proceeds — 

" Without his rod reversed. 
And backward muttering of dismembering power, 
We cannot free the body that sits here. 
In leaden fetters fixed, and motionless.*' 

The actual condition of the system alluded to may be thus described — 
** No crab so active in the mazy dance 
Downward to climif and backward to advance ; 
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He brings up half the bottom to the head. 
And where the leaden should be, pats the led.** 

I have already altered all that, gentlemen, and for the fnnniographic 
Uad I have substituted phonographic quicksilver. If the above descrip- 
tion is true of the consonants, how much more so of the vowelsi! But—- 
the less said of both, especially the latter, the sooner mended. I am very 
sure their coalescence in some such formation as I have attempted will be 
the means eventually of greatly modifying the form of the present con- 
BonanU by incorporation, and the system will thus become more and more 
what is called a script system ; for I cannot but conclude, as the direct 
result of my experiments, that that is the natural form of short as of 
longhand, and that it will be the basis of all practicable systems in the 
future. A word or two, gentlemen, on a certain funniographic commen- 
tator, who shall be nameless, on my having joined your excellent Society. 
I am told he has plagiarised my (copyright) self-description of an Ass in 
the Office, and disfigured it with his clumsy endorsement. The stolid 
commentator in question has no sense of humour. He reminds one of the 
duU person by whom Torick was bored in the course of his Sentimental 
Jowmeif, and who, unaccustomed to jokes, mistook Torick for the king's 
jester, which the latter promptly disclaimed. ** But,'' urged the dull person, 
"you are Yorick?" "Yes.'* "And you joke (vow plaieantez)?'* "I 
answered : Indeed, I did joke; but I was not paid for it j it was entirely ctt 
fliy oton expense/* This nmniographer recalls, moreover, the wise warning 
of a Japanese philosopher, quoted the other day by the Daily News in a most 
interesting article on the question s(^etimes discussed as to the value of 
this world as a place to live in. " Forbear," said the Japanese sage, *' for- 
bear to revile tins world — thou hast no better." So I to this inarticulate 
representative of his race say — Forbear to revile this Society. Thou hast 
no better, nor ever wilt have. Go to, then — 

" Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind. 
Still rule in anarchy tihy native kind." 

Qenilemen, accept mv best thanks for your kind attention, and permit 
me to propose, with all the honours, " Success and prosperity to the Short- 
huid Society,** coupling with it the name of its excellent President, your 
chairman of this evening. 

The Pbbsidxnt, replying to tb^ toast, said the Society was founded in 
1881 with one object in view — viz., " the study of the Science and Literature 
of Shorthand, and the investigation and discussion of the prindplea which 
should govern construction of a system of Shorthand adapted, if pos- 
sible, for general use." How well it had devoted itself to that task could 
be seen by a perusal of the list of Papers that had been read at our meetings. 
He thought he could confidently say that the' Shorthand Society had done 
more for the scientific and practioEd study of their art-science than all 
the other so-called Shorthand associations put together. He understood that 
the earliest Shorthand association was one formed by Byrom, but it, like 
other bodies of a later date, was merely formed for the propagation of one 
system. In the Shorthand Society every system had a fair field and no 
favour. The result was that Shorthand authors submitted the creations of 
their brains to the healthy atmosphere of their monthly meetings, and they 
were continually receiving advanced copies of new systems, not only from 
English Shorthand authors, but also fit)m America, France, Germany, and 
other countries. Their library was now the best of any Shorthand associa- 
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99 



Hon, and would become every Tear more valuable, while th^r printed 
Trannaetions were a very mine ot wealth for the pernaal of fatnre genera- . 
tioiM. II waa gratifying, alio, that liie Society was now in a sonnder and 
■ iroiw e r podtion Uian ever it had ooeopied finrmerly. He was gratified to 
ba aUa to eay that dnriag his year of presidency they have dected more 
BngUsh members than ever they had done before, while their finances bad 
materially increased. Looking at the Society all ronnd, they had great canve 
tebe satisfied with its position. There were no internal dissensions, wbicb 
were the min of what might be so many nsefnl societies, and they might, 
therefore, look forward to the fntnre of the Shorthand Society with confi- 
dence and hope— confidimee that it would continue to be an unsectartan 
association fiir impartial discnssk>tt, and hope that they might yet all find 
what he was afraid each Shorthand author thought his own invention to be 
—vis., ''a system of fiHiorthand adapted, if posrible, for general use. ' 

{7\} he coniinusd.^ 
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Obitctaby.'— Every member of the Shorthand Society will siiioerely re- 
gret the deatii of Kr. Joseph Bei^min Bandell* one of its Council for 
many years, and a devoted rtndent of Shorthand science. The sad event 
occurred on April 1, at his house at Gannersbury. Mr. Kundell was a Civil 
Servant in the office of the Committee of Council on Education at the Sonth 
Kensington Museum. He took great interest in the SpeUing Reform move- 
ment, being a member of the English Spelling Beform Association ; also in all 
matters connected with educatiou. He belonged to the progressiva party 
in Shorthand matters^ and published in 1871 '' A proposal for a Civil 
Service Shorthand,'* and in 1883 *< Shorthand for Schools,'* mth joined 
vowels. He read several Papers before the Shorthand.Soctety. on ** Position," 
«< Shorthand for Schools," "Short WritinjB^ for English, French, and 
German," Ac. Dr. Westby-Qibson's *' Bibliography" attributes to him a 
pamphlet (no date) on " Some proposed changes in Mr. ^tman's Phono- 
graphy," ascribed erroneously in the British Museum Library Catalog^oeto 
Henry Htman. Mr. J. B. Bundell attended the first meeting of the first 
session of the Shorthand Society, Nov. 1, 1881, when the4ate Mr. Cometius 
Walford delivered the Inaugural Address, and opened the discossion. 
In a little speech he said : " He had himself hem a Shorthand writer, but 
sincerely hoped he should never more have to earn money in that way. 
He had suffered from an attack of Shorthand invention in the endeavour to 
do what he believed was much needed, improve ' Pitman,' and had indi- 
cated certain lines of improvement. At first he adopted Lewis's system, 
which he worked at for some time, and could write with pleasure, bnt 
could not read. He then joined a class conducted by one of Mr. Pitman's 
brothers, and it was subsequently his misfortune to report witiiout a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the elements of the art. He foand writing still very 
pleasant, but reading a great strain. He thought, therefore, a system of 
legible Shorthand was required. He then knew nothing of the literature 
of the subject, if he had he would have been more encouraged in bis 
attempt to improve the art" [See Shobthaitd, Vol. I., No. 4, page 53.] 
We understand that during later years Mr. Bundell accumulated a goodly 
number of books on Shorthand, and that his surviving daughters have 
kindly intimated a desire to present some of them to the Shorthand 
Society. 
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ANNUAL DINNER. 

(Concluded from page 300.) 

Mr. A. JAims gave an address on " Shorthand in the Gallery." After 
expressing a hope that the reporters in the Japanese legislature, which Mr. 
Sooada had stated would be established next year, would be placed 
where they could hear, he referred to the signatures which he had obtained 
to certain memorials in February, 1888, as giving at least an approximate 
idea of the systems written in the (rallery. The signatures represented the 
following systems: — Pitman's, 64; Graham's (American modification of 
Pitman's), 1 ; Taylor's, 12 ; Gumey's, 6 ; a combination of Gnmey's and 
Taylor's, 1 ; Lewis's, 8 ; Lowes's, 1 ; Byrom's, 1 ; Peachey's, 1 ; Everett's, 
1; Melville Bell's, 1; Mavors, 1; Janes's, 1. It would be seen from these 
figures that Pitman's phonography was the most extensively used system 
in the Gkllery, but that it was not the only system employed there. 
These systems covered a period of over two hundred years, the oldest, 
Oomey's (Mason's), having been invented in 1672, and the youngest (his 
own) in 1885. These facts, and the history of systems written in the 
Ghillery, suggested three reflections. The first was, that the prevalence of 
a system of Shorthand at any particular period depended upon the energy 
with which the system was propagated by its author. Byrom devoted a 
lifetime to the spreading of his system, and it spread widely. Taylor, a 
little later, appeared to have lived by teaching his system, and it superseded 
Byrom's. Lewis was his own propagandist, and under his strong personal 
impulse the Lewisian system throve apace. The extension of Mr. Pitman's 
svstem was a similar instance, except that Mr. Pitman's brothers, Mr. 
Aeed, and other volunteers having greatly aided him, under the hallucina- 
tion that the general acceptance of one system of Shorthand would regene- 
rate the world, his phonography had made more progress than previous 
Shorthands. Secondly, it must be noted, without disparagement of the 
splendid service rendered by Pitman's system, that the various systems 
used in the Gallery did the same work. In the Gallery a writer of one 
svstem was not, because of the system which he wrote, a better reporter 
than the writer of another system. Knowledge, experience, the natural 
gifb of being able to write rapidly, were all factors, but the system was not 
the determining factor. The last observation suggested was on the 
catholicity of the Gallery. When a new man entered, no one asked him 
what system of Shorthand he wrote, save as a matter of individual 
curiosity, and his system had nothing whatever to do with any standing or 
influence which he might attain. Circumstances might favour the pre- 
dominance of one Shorthand system rather than another for a time, but 
the Gallery knew nothing of this, and until he collected the signatures to 
which he had referred, it was not generally known in the Gallery itself 
that certain systems were being written there. It would be seen 
from these instiEinces that the tendency was for the old systems to become 
less written in the (Gallery. The active propaganda on behalf of Mr. 
Pitman's system, during the long period when no other system was being 
pushed into notice, had had its natural eflect, and for the present new 
members of the Gallery would mostly, though not invariably, be Pitmanites ; 
but as within the last dozen years or so new systems had arisen, e\ponents 

r"SnoETHA»D," No. 36.— October, 1889.] 
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of them mighty from time to time, be expected to practiae them in the 
Gallery. Nothing'was more oertain than that no gentleman who wrote 
any syttem efficiently would then, any more than now or in the past, find 
himself under any ditadyantage merely because he did not write some 
other system. " Great men were living before Agamemnon,^' and good 
work had been done with systems which have now perished. The Oallerr 
would be merely maintaining its representative character when it came to 
include, as it would no doubt do, writers of new systems now before the 
public, and writers of systems as yet unmade. Parliamentary reporting 
had been done, is done, and would be done by various systems indifferently, 
and to require that it should be done by one svstem only would be hardly 
more reasonable than to insist that no one should report in the Qalleiy 
whose longhand writing was not on one particular slope. 

Mr. A. W. KiTSON proposed the toast of "Shorthand and the Legal 
Profession," to which Mr. G. L. Bannerman responded on behalf o£ the 
Bar. 

Bir. H. BiOHTEB (a Vice-President of the Society) said: I am privi- 
leged to deliver an address on " Shorthand after Dinner,^' and the reflectioiu 
which rise before my mind in this connection are pleasant enough. The 
fact is, that ever since I entered this room to-night, the one great thing I 
noticed was " Shorthand after Dinner." I feel an inward satisfaction at 
the endeavour to compare a Shorthand-writer's daily occupation with tbe 
one that engages our attention on this festive occasion. There is an 
unmistakeable similarity between the two. There is a very distinct 
ehorteninff process observable in both cases ; in short, we generally manage 
to make short work of it. It cannot, in fairness, be said therefore that I 
have entered this room entirely unprepared, and that generally teUs in one's 
fkvour. But quite apart from shortening considerations there is one 
great truth connecting a Shorthand-writer's occupation at the writing 
table and at the dinner table, and that truth is so true that I even challenge 
eontradiction, which is a bold word ; and yet, true though that truth may 
be, I doubt whether it has ever occurred to any of you as such. It is thifl» 
that everybody who is a Shorthand- writer must eat, but not everybody who 
eats must be a Shorthand-writer. That truth dates a long time back ; it 
held good already at the time when noiselessly, like the establishment of 
the penny post, the dawn of day was ushered into the world. Well, then, a 
Shorthand-writer writes Shorthand in order to eat, and he must eat in 
order to write Shorthand. What system he employs would, at the first 
blush, not matter so much in one of these operations as in the other ; but 
even in connection mth a Shorthand dinner I venture to think that those 
who go in for " thickening'* on a somewhat liberal scale stand a fair chance 
of booming popular; they would readily produce full-fleshed writers, 
whilst those who relish a dozen or so different positions appear to labour 
under a disadvantage, and for this reason. If you want to take a dinner 
down well, go in for one position only, namely, the most fiivourable yon 
can secure, and stick to it. There is another great thing which Shorthand 
and dinners have in common, and that is, strange to say, where both do 
not serve to shorten but to prolong, namely, life. What is life without a 
dinner ? Short. And how would you amplify the sphere of usefulness of 
a life prolone^ed by good dinners ? By making the most of Shorthand. 
There is nothing very extraordinary then in the fact that Shorthand and 
dinners are alike hand in glove, that there is a prominent longing for " Short- 
hand after Dinner." We have now fairly satisfied that craving, and having 
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done 80, 1 trust that all of ns will give the benefit of the pleasant recol* 
lections of this evening to the cause of progress in Shorthand in general, 
and that of the Shorthand Society in particular. 

The topic of " Shorthand and the Learned Societies" was discussed 
hy Mr. J. L. Dessume; and Mr. Pocknell (hon. sec.) gave a humorous 
description of the work of a Shorthand inventor in the Elysian Fields, in 
which happy abode the said inventor had discovered that his terrestrial 
system had been wholly founded on a misconception. 

In the course of the evening Mr. T. Eayser gave a couple of selections 
on the violin. Mr. Bohnen and Mr. W. H. Harper played several pieces 
on the piano. Mr. Andrew Allen recited the " Knight and the Lady'' 
{Ingoldshg) and " La Benediction** {Franq<nt CoppSe)^asidTdx. Bannerman 
sang a Scotch song. 

■ ei 

THift seventh meeting of the eighth session was held ait 66, Ohancery 
Lane^ E.C., on May 1st, 1889, Dr. WsSTBY-GiBSOiir, Past-President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. S). S. Walters and Mr. A. B. Copley (Botherham) were elected 
Fellow9, The following were elected as Associates: — H. W. Innes 
(Dover), Miss Guerra da Fontoura, and Miss D. Gnerra da Fontoura. 

Mr. J. M. Sloan presented to the Library Vol. III. of the SUxm. 
Duployan Phonographic Journal, 

Mr. T. S. MiuLoNB, the author of the system, then read a Paper on 

"SCRIPT PHONOGRAPHY." 

Mr. MALOini explained that his acquaintance with Shorthand was at 
first limited to systems of the geometnc school, but that during several 
years devoted to uie study, practice, and teaching of G^metric Shorthand 
he became more and more impressed with the obstructive embarrassment 
of the hand gymnastics entailed by the incessant and instantaneous change 
of manual and muscular movement caused by the tracing of geometnc 
forms in ever-varying directions. Such writing seemed to him to 
lack the harmony and ease of a natural process, the freedom of stroke and 
movement and the repose of execution which, of all things in the world, 
should mark Shorthand writing. Guided, therefore, by all he had ever 
heard, read, felt, or seen in connection with Shorthand, he endeavoured to 
offer the public in Script Phonography a system affording the harmony of 
manual movement of ordinary longhand, leaving the hand of the writer at 
the termination of one outline in position and condition to begin the 
next. Although the system as published and written follows the ordinary 
longhand movement which he took to be the incline to the right, yet he was 
not aware of anything to prevent its being written on any slope. 

To the Script principle he added that of vowel connection. It was part 
of his stenographic creed that the vowels should be written in the out- 
lines and without lifting the pen or pencil. He did not mean, however, 
all vowels in all cases, as it would be carrying the principle to a bigoted 
extreme not to provide, under fixed rules, for the omission of certain 
medial vowels of a minor or it might be obstructive character. In Script 
Phonography, therefore, he endeavoured to observe a mean between the 
bigoted insertion of all vowels on the one hand and their disastrous 
omission on the other. Mr. Thomas Anderson, in one of his works, had 
described Shorthand without vowels as a " wilderness of vague forms, a 
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cunfnsed oonveniion of ezMperating nonentities," and he (Mr. Makne) 
tbooght the description a happy one. Apart from the qoesfcion of 
legibility he was convinced that vowel insertion afforded a power of 
abbreviation which most be experienced to be folly realised. He aUaded 
particolarly to the facility the principle afforded for dropping terminations 
of words folly written in their initial parts. He longed to see this power 
preached to the Shorthand world from the moontain tops, for each sooceed- 
ing day of his bosiness life broosfht him fresh evidence of its valoe, and he 
confessed that, previoos to actoal experience, he himself coold not have 
believed how little of the commencement of an ootline, in thoosands of 
cases, was sofficient, with the aid of the context, to prove a prompt key to 
its interpretation. Script Phonography, therefore, claimed to be a Soript 
system of the connective vowel school, the alphabet being as follows :— 

COKBOHAirTS. 



P b 
/ 
1 
np 

wh 

V 



r m n 



k g ch hard ch soft 
(as in "Loch") 

r 



zh 



s z sh 

up (not used in iprao- down down 



w 



3 h 

( r 

down 

y 



tlce, being indi 
cated by shading.) 

th th kw 

(as in " thin") (as in " thine") 



up 



nk 



up 



n 



r 

up 



Vowels. 
a [ ahy as in hat^ o o (Small ovaj f f, as in hit, O (Small opward 



eh. 



»* 



f9 



or circle.) 
bar, 6 o Do. 



«, 



w 



het, >?' 



hate^ p 



Do. 



ee, „ heaij /? 



hook.) 
Do. 

Do. 



au. 



»f 



hob, O (Large oval 
or circle.) 
au, „ bald,0'O Da 



uh, „ bu,n, u (Small down- 
ward hook.) 
\^, „ bull, Do. 



o, „ bold, P g Do. [do, „ boon, ^ Do. 

Note, — The distingoishing dots in the above groops are rarely osed. 

Diphthongs. 
{, as in bite, Q ^ Small oval or circle with opward hook affixed, [ok, e = i)» 

, boil, 6 Large do. do. do., (aw, e = o»). 



Oh 



ou, „ bowed, & Small do. with downward do., {aik, oo=ou), 

«, „ beautif,n/ Union of opward and downward hooks, {e, oo==u). 

He distingoished the cognates or pairs by size, the signs for the various 
letters being almost all foond more or less in the stroctore of the corres- 
ponding small or capital letters of ordinary longhand. The signs for s, s, 
sh, th, he reserved for special comment forther on. The signs for w and 
y were simply the signs for the vowels oo and e respectively, which, when 
followed by another vowel, assumed the force of w and y ; the compound 
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" «rh" he represented by oombining the signs for h and w (the h coming 
first phonetically) ; for the two sounds of th he joined h to t and d respec- 
ttvely; while for brevity kw, nk and ng are represented by single carves 
instoftd of their alphabetical constituents. 

The vowels he divided into four groups, each group consisting of three 
vowels bound together by an affinity of sound and represented in practice 
by the same symbol dots being available for theoretical distin^on as 
when tracing unfamiliar proper names. The endowment of the "a" and 
"o" groups with two forms of vowel sign (circle or oval) was to promote 
freedom of execution, by enabling the vowel to adapt itself readily to the 
structural peculiarities of outlines. 

The diphthongs were arrived at by simply combining the signs for the 
vowel sounds of which upon analysis they were found to be composed. 

The least facile sig^ were aUotted to s and its soft cognate z, these 
letters being denoted in practice by shading or thickening, sh and zh being 
denoted by h thickened. He submitted that whatever objection might be 
raised to the use of thickening as a means of distinguishing one letter from 
another y it was a source of power when used for the purpose of adding a 
firequent letter. Calling a stroke " p/' and the same stroke thickened '* 1," 
is a very different thing from caUing a stroke p and the same stroke 
thickened " sp," thus avoiding the extension and complication of outline 
which the constant introduction of special sig^s for s, s, sh and zh would 
entail. In addition to the indication of s z by thickening, the dropping of 
terminations, and the omission of certain medial vowels, under fixed rules, 
farther abbreviation was obtained by "syllabic contractions," or the 
Mending of two consonants into a single sign, the use of an almost un- 
limited phraseography, and what is known as the " L and R rule," by 
which L or B is indicated in outlines traced in position with reference to 
the line of writing. 

DisonssiON. 

The Chatbtwan observed that It was just 100 years ago that the first 
Script system of Shorthand was published by Bordley (1787), followed by 
Boe (1802), Adams, Oxley, and others. On the Continent Script systems 
mostly predominated, that of Gabelsberger (1834) covering almost all the 
centre of Europe, followed very closely by the system of Stolze. More 
Script systems had been published during the last few years than there 
had been in the 100 years before. 

Mr. J. M. SiiOAir had much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Malone for his Paper. Mr. l^^one had been an old colleague and 
formerly a teacher of the Sloan-Duployan system, and a very energetic and 
clever propagator of that system. Next to having him as a teacher, he 
would rather see him bringing out a new system than taking no part at all 
in Shorthand controversy, simply because such controversy tended to 
weaken the power of the Pitman system. A man would be very clever 
indeed if he succeeded in inventing a system more difficult and more 
illegible than the Pitman system. Therefore, instead of bearing animosity 
towards the inventors of new systems, he welcomed them. In regard to 
what had been called " one slope" systems, the remark had been made by 
some one that there was no such thing as writing on one slope, and he 
quite agreed with that. In longhand he had failed to find that it was on 
one slope. Some eminent specialists, such as Dr. Noble Smith, were of 
opinion that writing on one slope was positively injurious as tending to 
spinal curvature; and the opinion of specialists would always bear more 
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weight than that of aathon of Shorthand systeBBB. In regard to the 
armament that becauM longhand was said to be on one slope, therefore 
Shorthand ought also to be on one slope, he thought it was extravagant to 
say so. Longhand was a slow writing, and one of the reasons was that it 
was so mnoh on the one slope; bnt if they examined rapid longhand, they 
would find that the one slope frequently gare place to the horizontal or 
the backward slope— a proof that the geometric systems were the proper 
basis for rapid Shorthand. What, ther^ore, was the advantage of startuig 
on one slope if it could not be maintained in rapid writing ? Further, 
if the characters sloped all in one ^tirection, there must be a greater 
similarity between them than in a geometrical system. In regaxd to Mr. 
Malone's system he discovered that the vowel scale was practically that 
of the Sloan-Duployan. He believ^ he was the first to write vowels by 
hooks and circles, with a distinguishing dot. In America there was 
Pemin's adaptation of Duploy^ but in only one or two cases was the dis- 
tinguishing dot used. The best consonant outlines in Malone's system, he 
also centered, had been taken from the Sloan-Duployan system. 

Mr. H. BiOHTBB desired to second the vote of wanks to Mr. Malone 
for the manner in wMch he had placed his system before the Society. He 
was afnud the discussion was beginning to drift; in the wrong directioiL 
He would like to see it turn more on principles. Mr. Malone had given 
examples of his method, but he (Mr. Bichter) had fiiiled to discover tiie 
principles upon which the system was founded. The th sounds seemed to 
be expressed by the signs for t and d only. Might not (in such a sentence 
as " I regret that, through the occurrence of tMs deht^ a great misfortune 
has fallen on the family*'), the word debt be also read as death ? Or in the 
sentence, " He adored that frame^' might the reading be flamB instead 
of frame f Mr. Malone seemed to thicken an upward stroke* That 
might, perhaps, be allowed in a geometrical system, but it could not 
be done in a one slope system. He must take exception to the title 
of the system as '* Script" because it was really a geometrical system. 
In a genuine Script system the writing might slope in any direction^ 
but that could not be done in Mr. Malone's system. He must make 
a remark on one special outline. The same outline seemed to express 
the word commerce as well as the word ekiU, In the one case the shading 
was read before and in the other behind. If Mr. Pitman's pi and pr 
arrangement was bad, what could be said of this ? A system which allowed 
such clashings could not be used for serious work. There should be some 
way of distinguishing one from the other. Mr. Sloan had said that long- 
hand was a slow style of writing; bnt he (Mr. Bichter) could write long- 
hand faster than Shorthand, counting the relative inflections made in esch. 

Mr. LooKBTT asked whether a distinction could be made between baie 
and bai, or bate and bathe t 

Mr. POOEKBLL thought that much of the criticism they had heard had 
been put forward in ignorance of the system. Gentlemen should acquire 
a knowledge of the sulject before they attempted to criticise. He had 
gone somewhat deeply into Script, and had subjected Mr. Malone to a 
severe cross-examination on the principles, and he confessed he was very 
favourably impressed. Becently himself and Dr. Westby-Glbsooi had 
examined a number of Mr. Malone's students, and the reiiults would, as 
soon as convenient, be published. In the meantime he might say that, 
although he had been on a sharp look-ont for errora arinng from the 
L and B rule, he believed he did not find in the pupils' transcripts a single 
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eacft that ooold be attributed to the role. It teemed to hfin that what had 
been said regarding the "one dope" was altogether beside the qnesUon. 
It was not "OM0 «^jn9" that Script claimed, bat the onward uniform 
moyement of longhand and the absence of the constant change of direction 
of stroke and movement of geometric Shorthand* As to Mr. Sloan's 
remarks, he failed to see how a writer of a geometrio system only was in a 
position to criticise a Script syatem of Shorthand of which he had no 
experience. 

Mr. Kaybbb, by a diagram on the Uack board, ootttonded that " Script- 
Phonography" was not a genuine Script system. 

The Chaibman : The word ^ Script" simply means ior»f»fi^-*Current 
writing. There is no reason why a Script system should not include a back 

stroke. I could not write the Script /without finiahing with a back stroke. 

The word Script, as applied to Shorthand, should mean something after the 
manner of our longhand. As for one slope only that is nonsense. I have 
a horizontal 9 and z in my own system. 

Mjt. KiKtson said it was very interesting to witness the attack on 
Mr. Malone by the inventors of other systems. Mr. Malone*s system was 
one that would require a gpreat deal of acquaintance with to discuss in 
detail. He did not think that any Shorthand student would be converted 
by what Mr. Malone had said. There wae one striking omission. Mr. 
Malone had been talking about students and teachers who used the system, 
but had said nothing about professional men or its use in " the Gallery." 

Mr. NAmciVELL : I have heard a great deal of pitching into " Phono- 
gnq[>hy," but I am pot any the wiaer about Mr. Malone's system after 
hearing his Paper. 

Mr. BiCHTEB: I wish to say that I studied the system before making 
my remarks upon it. 

Mr. Malone, in reply, said that the use of the circle in Shorthand 
was antecedent to the publication of Mr. Sloan's system, and he was not at 
all indebted to Mr. Sloan for the vowel scale, as it was radically different 
from that of the Sloan-Duyployan method. Mr. Bichter had discovered 
some chishings in "Script Phonography." They would be immediately 
corrected by &e context, and he thought Mr. Kichter had somewhat indulged 
his imagination. He denied the statement that it was impossible to shade 
upstrokes. The only upstrokes in " Script" were those for L and B. If 
there was a little trouble in shading these, there was a corresponding ad- 
vantage ; but the L and B rule when applied, obviated the use of the 
shading for those characters. To avoid the clashing of signs for debt and 
death, and so cm, there were special directions given. Complaints had been 
made that he had not given examples of phraseogfraphy, and it had been 
inferred that phrasing could not be used; but phraseography in this 
system was actually unlimited. Mr. Malone then explained on the black 
board how the words commerce and skill came to be made up of the same 
signs in the briefest reporting style, but there were, of course, alternative 
forms. As to the title of his system he saw no reason why there should 
not be different kinds of "Script" Shorthand. Mr. Kitson wanted to 
know where were the reporters in •* The Gallery" who used this system ? He 
would like Mr. Eitson to tell him how it was possible to have reporters by 
this system in ''The Gallery'^ when it had only been introduced into 
London six months ago ? But he had scores of writers of the system, 
whom he would put in competition with any Pitman writer who had been 
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practisiiig twelre thnet m long. There were reporters cm the Press uang 
the syst^n, and their reports had never £uled to give saiasfieu^on. It 
seemed that he had not oonverted Mr, Eitson. He never hoped to do that. 
Mr. Kitson was in sympathy with Pitman's system only ; he nad not heard 
ftom Mr. Kitson a word of sympathy with those systems that Mr. Pitman 
had publicly attacked. He ooold only hope that, in the f atore, Mr. 
Kitson wonid be more general and gennons in hb sympathy with Short- 
hand systems. In oondnsion, he regretted only that the lateness of the 
hoar precluded him from taking up some other points that he was desirous 
of touching upon. 

The meeting was then adjourned to June. 
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The dghth and concluding meeting of the eighth session was held on 
June 5, 1889, at 55, Chancery Lane, E.C. J. G. Petrie, Esq., President^ 
in the chair. 

The election of Messrs. Sonoda, Ozaki, and Takahashi as honorary 
membffls, by a committee of the Council on the occasion of the annuu 
dinner, was confirmed. 

New member : Mr. Thomas Oddy (Bochdale) was elected a Fellow. 

The following donations to the library were announced: Prom Mr. 
Innes — Copies of the systems of Moat, Taylor, Gkwtress, Pitman, and 
Garney. A copy of the New York State Stenographers* Proceedings for 
1888 was also donated. 

ANOTHER NEW SYSTEM. 

Mr. J. MoGVOBD read a brief Paper stating some circumstanoes which 
had led him to perceive the imperfections of ^tman's Phoni^aphy which 
he had practised for upwards of forty years, and which had induced him to 
endeavour to form a system of connecting vowels as an improvement of 
Pitman and also as the basis of a system adaptable to the Japanese 
language. As our space this quarter is restricted, we cannot enter into 
detail, which is the more unnecessary as Mr. Mog^rd intends to explain 
his system next session. 

The Pbesident proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Mog^ord, and would 
be glad to see the system that was intended for the Japanese. 

Mr. LoCKBTT asked whether the system would be applicable to English 
as well as Japanese P 

Mr. MOG-VOBD said it would be applicable to all languages ; it would be 
especially an excellent system for the French. 

Mr. Looebtt: WiU it be Geometrical or Script? Mr. Moofobd 
replied that it would be Geometrical, gradually going into Script forms. 

Mr. FiELDBOK asked what system the Japanese used at present ? 

Mr. MoGhFOBD said they used an imperfect system formed by a native 
some years ago out of nine or ten European systems. 

Dr. Wbstbt-Gibson said that some years ago Pitman's alphabet was 
introduced into Japan. 

Mr. MoGFOBD, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said that he would 
be glttd of the help of the Society next session in perfecting his system. 
He desired to say that his attention was aroused to the subject of an im- 
proved Phonography by letters some time last year in the School Board 
Chronicle. That led him to a correspondence with Mr. Pitman, who, 
however, did not approve of certain suggestions he made for the improve* 
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ment of Pitman's Phonography. In the School Board Chronicle he was 
much strack hy the letter of '*A Parent," who stated that the most 
experienced reporters dechured that, to attain the requisite speed in reporting 
hy Pitman*8 system, it was necessary to memorise an outline for every word 
in the English language — a statement which he (Mr. Mo^ord) commented 
upon at the time in terms which he now regretted. For, to his g^at 
surprise, shortly afterwards, Mr. Pitman himseS admitted, in the course of 
the correspondence alluded to, that in some phonographic reports before 
him, *' twenty-nine out of every thirty words were grammalogues I** — ^thus 
corroborating, to a large extent, the assertion by *'A Parent'* which he (Mr. 
Mogford) hflui ventured to ridicule. From that admission it would almost 
appear that the claim of superiority by that phonog^phic system over others 
for reporting purposes consisted in its truly formidable number of arbitrary 
signs for words. 

Dr. Wbstby-Gibsov read the following Note on 

FAMOUS MEN USING SHORTHAND BEFORE THE PRESENT 

CENTURY. 

As it is not generally known what a number of remarkable men of old 
times — that is, before the present century — ^made use of the art of Short- 
hand as an assistance to study or for offidal purposes, I have thought that 
a list of names read out to the Shorthand Sociely, and afterwards recorded 
in the pages of their Magazine, would be considered interesting, and also 
be of service to contributors of Papers at future sessions. The knowledge 
of many of these names (and the list is not exhaustive) vras obtained in the 
course of researches while engaged on my " Bibliography of Shorthand," 
recently published^ and my " Hutory of Shorthand" yet unpublished. As 
it would be difficult to give the names in chronological order, especially as 
I did not come to the meeting prepared for anything but to offer a brief 
communication, I will state them in rough alphabetical order only. The 
members will recognise many time-honoured names in the following list :— 
Dr. Stephen Ad£ngton, Dr. Aikin, Dr. Caleb Ashworth, Elias Ashmole, 
Noah Bridges, Bishop Burnet, Boerhave, Richard Baxter, Boswell, Pro- 
fessor Belsham, George Burder ("Village Sermons"), Butler ("Analogy of 
Religion"), Professor Burder, of Hailebury College; Dr. Blair, Barbauld, 
Breithaupt, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Henry Cavendish, Charles I., in corre- 
spondence with the Marquis of Worcester; Dr. Chamberlain (of ** Anodyne 
Necklace" reputation), Pierre Carpentier, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Lord Conway, 
the Earl of Chesterfield, Dr. Chandler, Dr. Crutziger, who reported the 
Disputations of Luther, Eck, and Melanchthon ; Clift, first Curator at the 
College of Surgeons; Dalgamo, Defoe, who reported the speeches of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, and other Scottish Patriots in the Scottish Parliament 
of 1669 ; Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Doddridge, of whose 200 pupils, masters of 
the Cartwright-Rich Shorthand, many became famous as divines or 
politicians ; "Lord Dartmouth, Enfield, John Evelyn, Franklin, Dr. Fordyoe, 
Hugh Farmer, Reinhold Forster, the naturalist ; Phillip Gibbs, Gibbon, 
Bagehot Gillespie, the Scottish divine ; Dr. Hartiib ; Hay, Roman Catholic 
prelate; Dr. Holder, Dr. Hartley, Holyoke, the first Harvard president; 
Philip Holland, Sir Henry Hoghton, Principal Henley, Jennings (" Jewish 
Antiquities"), Jewel (afterwards Bishop), who wrote in his own Tachy- 
graphy at the trial of Ridley and Latimer ; Dr. Kippis, Lord Chancellor 
King, John Locke, Lodwick, Archbishop Laud, Morrice, General Monk's 
secretary ; Dr. Mavor, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Henry Nicholas, secretary of 
Charles I. and Charles II. ; Job Orton, Pricstiey, Pepys, Sieur Ramsay, 
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Bosbwortii ("Hiftoricftl Collections'*), Fnofessors Gilbert and Jame^ 
Bobertflon, Dr. Jobn Beid, Dr. Bees ('* Encyclopaedia") Arcbbisbop Sbarp, 
Abrabam Sbarp ibe astronomer, Jobn Start tbe engraver, Arcbbisbop 
Sedcer, Strype, Jndge Sewell tbe Puritan, Arcbdeacon Sbarp (**Tom 
Sbarp"), Stackbonse, Bisbop StiUingfleet, Dr. Savage, Home Tooke, 
Arcbbidiop Usber, Tan Hove tbe engraver, Yioli, wbo noted Savonarolas'fl 
orations; tbe Marqnis of Worcester ("Century of Inventions*^ Boger 
Williams tbe Puritan, founder of Bbode Island State ; Bisbop Wilkins, 
Dr. Wallis, Sir Henry Wootton, Cardinal Wolsey, Wachter, Secretary 
Francis Webb, Gilbert Wakefield, Horace Walpole,*and Jobn and Cbarles 
Wesley. To make a bundred names I may bere append tbose of Andrew 
Fuller, Bobert Gentleman, Godwyn, Scbolefield, and Hugb Wortbington. 

1 bave recently transcribed some letters of tbe celebrated astronomer, 
Abrabam Sbarp, Flamsteed's assistant, wbo left a large mass of correspond- 
ence wltb Newton, Wallis, and otber great men of bis time. It was bis 
babit to copy bis replies on tbe fly-leaves of letters in a system of Sbort- 
band wbicb, after many attempts, bad remained undecipbered until I took 
the matter in band at tbe request of Mr. Banyard, tbe editor of " Enow- 
ledee.*' Tbe fac-simile of one of tbese letters, borrowed from Hrk 
Cudwortb's recentiy published Life of Ahrdham Sharp, appeared in tbe 
Magazine " Knowledge" of Marcb last, and my transliteration in tbe Apnl 
number. I mention tbis as members of tbe Society may be interested in 
examining a specimen of Shorthand 173 years old. 

I wonder bow many Shorthand MSS. of one or other of tbe celebrities 
I bave named would be discovered if puUic libraries and private collections 
were thoroughly ransacked. 

**NOBMAL PHONOGBAPHY." 

Mr. PocKKELL read a communication from Mr. Wi. H. Barlow, barrister 
of Virginia (U.S.), on bis ** Normal Phonography," a copy of which had 
been presented by the author to the Socie^'s Library. The object of Mr* 
Barlow, who is a son of Mr. Barlow, F.B.S^ engineer of Westminster, was 
to " get tbe most perfect legibility that the conditions of rapid writing will 
permit," and to this end be had added certain stroke vowel signs to the 
Americanised Pitman Phonography, for use at tbe (^tion of the writer, m 
order to increase the number of possible forms for tbe purpose of differen- 
tation when desired. The plan is thus briefly described by the author : 

"Use tbe horizontal E and G Btroke, with or without initial books 
above and below, for tbe vowel strokes, while still retaining the use of it 
for the consonants E and G ; and use the curved B for vowel AH, and 
thicken it for vowel AW, while stUl also using it for the consonant B 
when necessary." 

Tbe author bad abolished stroke S and given it to CH ; tbe present 
CH stroke being given as an additional stroke to E and G. Mr. Barlow 
contended, as the result of practice with his method, that there was no 
danger of misreading the consonant for the vowel, and vice versd, under 
the simple rules he bad laid down for their use. The horizontal strokes 
when used alone always stand for vowels ; in other cases for vowels or con- 
sonants at the discretion of the writer according to convenience. This 
method, Mr. Barlow contended, could be taken up by any writer of the 
Pitman system with scarcely any break in bis usual speed. Mr. Pocknell 
said the text book might be seen by any member in the library. It was a 
well got up publication by Messrs. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, price 5s. 
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There was a pretty fall descriptioB of tbe method in the .Phonoffraphie 
World for May, 1889. 

Mb. I. L. COBBIN» ON SHORTHAND CONSTRUCTION. 
The followinf^ general principles of Shorthand by Mr. I. L. Cobbin, 
Gommnnicated through Mr. A. Janes, were read by Mr. Pocknell : — 

1. That any scheme of Shorthand which is intended for the use of all 
classes mnst have a very simple basis. 

2. That it mnst be nree from half-length characters ; from complicated 
vowel scale, and from exasp^ating and blundering lists of gprammalogues 
and contracted words. 

3. That it must altogether discard all consonantal signs, the normal 
slope of which is struck from left to right. 

4u That the convenience of the hand must be carefully and anatomically 
studied. 

5. That it is impossible to construct any system of Shorthand without 
some anomalies. 

6. That the exigencies of practical reporting show that it is imperative 
that some compromises must be made between theoretical regularity and 
practical necessity. 

7> That when these two main principles clash, the theoretical must 
give way to the practical. 

8. That any and every system of Shorthand which recognises as part 
of its normal consonantal equipment any character struck from left to 
right, or makes any distinction between quadrates and other segments of 
circles, is based upon a wrong idea, and can never become generally popular. 

9. That the work of inventing reporting contractions is best left to the 
student's own requirements, except for about 150 words in very common use. 

10. That the writing must be capable of being scribbled, or written in 
a rough and ready manner without losing legibility. 

11. That absolute legibility cannot be secured with any kind of Short- 
hand which admits quadrates of circles as normally distinct from other 
segments, or allows the normal use of any vertical, or of any " back- 
handed" consonants as normally distinct from vertical characters, or from 
those sloping from right to left and struck either downward or upward. 

12. That means must be provided for expressing certain vowels when 
wanted. 

13. That each such vowel must have its own special form to represent it. 

14. That the use of a ruled line is of great assistance in writing Short- 
hand quickly, accurately, and neatly. 

15. That, in order to provide for all contingencies, such as temporary 
nervousness, reporting when standing up, avoidance of writer's cramp, and 
to relieve the hand whenever it becomes tired of one position, the vertical 
and the " backhanded'^ must be available also. 

* Mr. Cobbin, of Sydney, New South Wales (formerly of Cape Town), has 
for many years been studying the principles underlying various Shorthand 
systems, and has at different times constructed several systems, some of 
which have been communicated to members of the Shorthand Society, and 
display great ingenuity and readiness of resource. When Mr. Cobbin has 
reached finality, the outcome of his labours may be laid before the Society, 
which will certainly be interested to know how the problem of constructiug 
an ideal Shorthand has been dealt with by a renowned veteran in the art 
of Shorthand writing. — [Ed.] 
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ANNUAL MEETma. 

Thb annual meeting waa held at 55, Chancery Lane, London, on Satordayi 
Jane 29th, UB89, Mr. Edward Pocknell, past president, in the chair, 
in the onavoidahle aheence of Mr. J. G. Petrie, the president. There were 
present : Dr. Westby-Gihson, and Messrs. Lockett, Uabell, Tolcher, Spark- 
hall, Mogford, Lndewig, M&res, Hnmphries, Sntton, f^eldson. Heather, 
MoOaskie, Malone, Sharpe, Wayland, Bannerman, Eayser, Dessome, 
Cornish, Conpe, Browne, &c. 

[At a ConncU meeting prior to the annual meeting Mr. A. W. Blockey 
#as elected a Fellow and Miss Kate Chamberlun an Associate. The 
donation of Mr. Bnndell's collection of books for the Library was 
annonnced.] 

The following report of the Oonndl was read *. — 

The Council hare pleasure in reporting that, daring the past year, the 
roll of membership has increaiVBd by li, notwithstanding the unosual 
number of resignations which took place last year after the defeat of the 
late Council's Report. No less than 37 new members have joined the 
Society daring the past year. In the previous year, following on the 
International Congress, there was a large accession of foreign associates ; 
and the fact that tiie Society has been able, not only to maintain, but to 
increase its numbers, although certain well-known names are no longer 
assodated with it, is not only gratifying to the Council, but shows that 
the need for the Society's existence and the mode of its operations are as 
much appreciated as ever. 

The number of members now on the roll is 235 ; last year it was 221, 
having been reported last year, through some oversight, as 225. 

The Council sincerely regret the loss by death of two former colleagues, 
viz. : Mr. John Eglington Bailey, of Stretford, Manchester, {and Mr. Joseph 
B. Bundell, of the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
Obituary notices have been duly published in the Society's quarterly 
Magazine, Shobthakd. Mr. Rundell's collection of books and pamphlets 
on Shorthand has been very kindly presented to the Society by his daughter. 
Miss Bundell. Mr. Bailey's collection of over 700 volumes has been 
acquired by Mr. Henry Boddington, of Manchester, and presented to the 
Manchester Free Library. 

During the year the Council have appointed an honorary secretary for 
France, and local hon. secretaries for the Eastern Counties, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, the South-Eastem Counties, and Devon and Cornwall. It 
is hoped that, during the year 1889-90, these gentlemen will be able largely 
to increase the roll of the Society. 

The Papers read during the year have fully sustained the character of 
the Society as a body of practical men interested, not only in the history 
of the past, but equally so in the development and progress of Shorthand 
in the future. In this connection it may be useful to note how many 
inventors are taming their attention to the script, cursive, or one-slope 
principle, with which the system of joined vowels is generally associated, 
as offering advantages which have up till recently been almost overlooked 
in English systems. 

Several valuable books have been presented to the Society during* the 
year, notably the system of Phinehas Bailey (3rd Ed., 1839), claimed as 
the first full phonographic system published in America [in 1819.] 

An important system by Mr. Hugh L. Callendar, BA., Fellow of Trinity 
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College, Cambridge, and a member of tbU Society, has been published 
recently under the title of " Cursive Shorthand/' and a copy of the work 
presented to the Society's library by the authpr. 

It is proposed that the third volume of the Socielr^'s Magazine, Shobt- 
HAK^D, shall conclude with the October number, and it is hoped that space 
may be found for a catalogue of the Society's library, and possibly other 
matters of information useful to the memb^. 

The Council desire to encourage the reading of Papers of a briefer 
character than has been customary. They think this will give a better 
opportunity for members at a distance from London to forward short notes 
upon points of theory or practice that may occur to them, and which could 
not readily be expanded into a set discourse. 

The Council desire to urge on the members to notify any change of 
their addresses. At present there are no less than 18 members to whom 
the Magazine and other documents cannot be forwarded for want of such 
notification. 

In conclusion, whilst the Council have no reason to suppose that the 
Society's roll contains more than the usual proportion of non-paying 
members, they would urge on those who have fallen in arrear with their 
subscriptions the important help they might afford towards increasing the 
Society s usefulness by more punctmU attention to details of this character. 

The hon. treasurer's account, duly audited, was then presented and 
read. 

The Chaibicak, id moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said : We meet this afternoon under circumstances upon which we may 
congratulate ourselves. Our finances are in better order than they ever 
were before ; our numbers continue steadily on the increase ; and though 
we are not quite out of debt to our printer, who kindly acts like a banker 
and allows us to overdraw, we have assets in the shape of subscriptions due 
and in our valuable library, which, if realised, would show a good balance 
in our favour. We have now 123 members in London, 55 in the country, 
and 39 foreign associates, located in all parts of the world, besides 18 other 
members whose tyddresses are unknown, making a total of 235, as against 
221 last year, being an increase of 14. We have had 21 resignations and 
two deaths of members. Our new members elected during the year 
numbered 37, thus more than covering the loss by 14. Those new members 
include writers of the following systems: — Gurney's, Taylor's, Odell's 
Taylor, Pitmaf^'s, Everett's, Janes's, Script, Light-Line, Stolze's, Duploy^'s, 
Cursive, and others. We have to regret that the unusual number of 
resignations includes names standing in high repute in the Shorthand 
world. Some of those gentlemen took an active part in support of pro- 
posals advocated at the last annual meeting as being made in the true 
mterests of the Society. They, however, failed to convince the members 
in annual meeting assembled of the practicability of their scheme, viz., 
in reference to the conduct and more frequent publication of our journal, 
Shobthaio), and they evinced the interest which they professed to take 
in the future well-being of the Society by resigning their membership, and 
one of them, at least, publicly endeavoured to persuade other members to 
follow his example. The logic of teking such a course to attain the end 
proposed in their professions I am at a loss to perceive, and it does not 
appear to have been intelligible to any large number of members, for very 
few who have resigned have acted, apparently, either through persuasion 
or example, but from quite other circumstances. Upon the other points men- 
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tumad in the Bepoii I do not need to detain jon, bot I may mention that 
of the tnrplns fiuidi of the Shorthand Congress Tercentenary Committee 
a snm of £10 was g^nted to the Society for general purposes, besides £14 
to be ipedfloally devoted to onr library. Onr first nse of this latter snm has 
been made to obtain a copy of the reprint of Timothy Brighfs Chctracterie 
(168B\ and I tnist that, with the remainder, the Society may acquire some 
Talnable and rare Shorthand works, should they come into the market. I 
■hoold like to take this opportonity of saying a word or two on an obsenra- 
tion made by Mr. T. A. fieed at the meeting of the Shorthand Congress 
Tercentenary Committee when the grant I allude to was made, implying 
that onr Society is now an anti-Pitman Society. It may be natural for 
Mr. Reed, since he has left ns, to consider that no one bat himself can 
•nstain the championship of Pitman's system, but since the great majority 
of oar members are ¥niters of Rtman*s system* it is rather a poor compli- 
ment that Mr. Reed pays them by a remark which implies that, because 
they are members of this Society, they must necessarily be hostile to the 
•ystem which has done them service. The object of the Society is quite 
independent of systems, and personally I am glad to think that the Pitman 
writers who belong to our body are aU independent men, who will exercise 
their own judgment, regardless of influences which may be brought to bear 
upon them. The real object of our Society is investigation and discussion, 
and advancement of our art. As such, however, it does not apparently 
commend itself to Mr. Pitman and Mr. Reed. I suppose they are content 
with the view of that part of the Shorthand world bounded by the horizon 
fit Bath. But our policy is not yet the "rest-and-be-thankfur' one. We 
have no pecuniary, commercial, or personal interest in any one system 
exclusively ; we do not want a monopoly for any one system ; we do not 
ask any educational authority, or examining body, to laboo every system 
except one. On the contrary, gentlemen, whatever our other polities may 
be, we believe in free trade in Shorthand, and we believe that no power at 
Bath, or Cursitor Street, or anywhere else, can control the future develop- 
ment of the art, whether by individuals or by societies. We maintain 
exactly the attitude we assumed when, in February, 1888, with the sanction 
of Mr. Gumey Salter, our then president, and of the then Council, we 
issued a general circular, in which we stated : 

"The Society has, during its brief existence, rendered important 
services to the art. Prior to its formation constructors of Shorthand 
systems in this country had worked alone, and had had no opportunity of 
submitting their ideas to any body of persons capable of forming a valaable 
judgment on their work. Such an opportunity is now afforded, and the 
discussions of the Society have helped to indicate the direction in which 
excellence may most probably be found. The Society endeavours to view 
all questions submitted to it from a scientific standpoint, and it has gained 
for itself a place amongst the recognised scientific societies of the 
metropolis.** 

If the seceders from our ranks choose to imagine a fabulous history of 
our doings, the fault is their own, not ours. Although I do not wish to go 
back into ^^cient history, or revive feelings of antagonism, which, however, 
to my mind were very properly introduced under the circumstances pre- 
sented to us last year, I cannot help saying that I congratulate you all on 
the success which attended your efforts — the efforts of "the opposition" on 
that occasion. The utter downfall of the Society was prognosticated, as a 
consequence of our success on that occasion, by no less an authority than 
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Mr. T. A. Keed, bnt my own fbrecast was not snch a gloomy otw. On the 
contrary, as I expected, many fi^ends who held aloof from onr Hocnety whilst 
it quietly progressed, immediately flocked to onr banner in the hour of peril, 
and I believe that will always be the case. No less than twenty members 
of all phonographic persuasions, including some Pitman writers, weie 
elected at our first meeting this session, whilst the number of resignations 
due to the proceedings at our last annual meeting — ^notwithstanding the 
example of Mr. Isaac Pitman, and his exhortation to his f ollowens, through 
his JPhoneiie Journal, to abandon the Society in a body — were quite 
insignificant compared with our total numbers. We always lose, from 
various causes, several members by resignation^ when the treasurer com- 
municates with them at the beginning of every session. Some Pitman 
writers who have resigned have, however, carefully stated that the proceed- 
ings I have referred to did not at all infla^ce them. All this tends to 
confirm the opinion I have always held that the Pitman writers who are 
members of our Society are men who cannot be led astray by the persna" 
sions of persons deeply interested in the commercial success of any one 
system, when tiieir own practice and its resulte have led them to seek iu 
this Society some method of overcoming their present difficulties. There^ 
fore, we have nothing to fear from the opposition of p^ivons interested in 
particular systems. Pitman writers we welcome, as mnch as we welcome 
others. I do not name them phonographers, because we are all phonogra* 
phers. We all, whether we will it or not, write by sound, and cannot help it* 
Onr Pitmanite members will agr'ee that this is correct, even if Pitmanites 
outside our Society, through lack of instruction, do not. Mr. Heed asked me 
once why the word ** phonographer^ was quoted in our Magaeine. It is done 
to denote specifically a writer of Pitman's system of phonography, and ify 
in a brief way to distinguish him from a writer, say of Sloan-Daployan 
phonography, or Script phonography, who is commonly spoken of as a 
" Sloan-Duployan,'* or a ** Script" writer only, as the former is colloquially 
but errcmeously called a " Phonographer" only. I suppose Mr. Eeed's idea 
was that the Htman phonographers have an exclusive right and title to be 
called phonographers, but such a claim cannot be uj^eld, and it is somewhat 
important that this Society should be strictly accurate in its Magazine touch-i^ 
ing this point, for in modern times, before Pitman's " Phonography," Do 
Stains had his " Phonegiaphy" in 1839, whilst in 1842 he published '* Phon-^ 
graphy," and in 1863 John Thompson published a work also called ** Phono* 
graphy." Before that, however, Dr. Jones, in 1701, had used the title of 
•• Practical Phonography" for a spelling book ; and Dr. Westby-Gibson has 
informed us in his Bibliography that still earlier, viz., in 1691, Joseph Games 
published a work entitled "Phonography, or how to write the English 
toiigue by the sound thereof.'' So tixat in speaking of a Pitman writ^ as 
a " Phonographer" we must either designate him m<Mre fully as a Pitman^* 
phonographer, or we must, in type, indicate that we mean so by placing 
the colloquial Word ''phonographer" between inverted commas in order 
that he shall not be confounded with other phonographers. And here I 
think I may safely say that the valuable bibliographies compiled by Dr. 
Westby-Gibson and by Mr. Bockw^ of Washington, would never have 
been published but for the interest created in Shorthand history by the 
foundation and proceedings of this Society. Gentlemen, our Society 
welcomes all efforts of that kind, and all efforts in the construction of new 
systems. It does not desire to destroy systems, but to encourage their 
authors to further perfection ; it asks not what system a candidate for 
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•dmiition writei, or indeed whether he writes any system at aU; it only 
seeks to know that the candidate takes an interest in onr work, and it ex- 
pects only one thing from him, or her, vis., that he or she will he loyal to 
the olject that the Society has in view, and not seek hy any surreptitdou 
propoMils to impair its nseftiluess or destrc^ its existence. K I refer to 
another charge hronght against the Sodely by a seceding memher, viz., 
that the proceedings of we Society have heem waSt&t to Mr. FStnum's 
system, I think I may dispose of it hy referring yon to onr President's 
inangural address, delivered in November last^ in which Mr. Petrie, a 
stannch Pitman phonographer, denied the impeachment altogether. I 
need only add that a system wMch is pnt forward on every occasion by its 
blind devotees as one fit for adc^tion as a monopoly can hardly expect, in 
these days of scepticism, to escape having its dums minntoly discassed 
and very severely criticised; and if the critidsm of that system has been 
more severe than that of others, it must be remembered that the others 
have been pnt before the world with a greater degree of modesty, and with 
less pretentions advocacy. 

Mr. H. H. ToLOHBB x I beg to second the resolution. No comment is 
needed after what the chairman has said. 

Discussion was invited, but no one availed himself of the offer, and the 
Report and aoconnts were adopted nnanimonsly. 

The Ohaibmak then propped officers for the ensning year according 
to the following " Honse-List,** vis.: — President: J. G. Petrie; Vioe- 
IVesidents : Lo^ George Hamilton, M.P., P. S. Madiver, Prof. Everett^ 
Henry Bichter, H. H. Tolcher, Theodore B. Wright. Oonncil: A. M. 
Browne, L. J. Dessnme, B. Gabell, E. Gnest, A. W. Kitson, A. L. Lewis. 
A. B. Lockett, M. H. Lowe, F. Lndewig, G. 0. M&res, J. Mogford, J. 
Neville, F. Parkinson, H. H. Pestell, A. B. Sparkhall, F. H. Yalp^. Hon. 
Treasurer : J. G. Petrie. Hon. Secretary : £. Pocknell. Hon. Librarian : 
T. B. Wright. Hon. Foreign Secretaries : H. Bichter and E. Gnest. 

The list vras seconded by Mr. H. T. Humphries and accepted unani- 
mously. 

The CHAiBMAir, in thanking the members for their attendance, 
announced that the Council had arranged that, in respect to the represen- 
tation of the Society at the forthcoming Congress in Paris, any member 
going to the Congress and desiring to bm^me a delegate, should apply for 
credentials to the President of the Society. 

The proceedings then terminated.* 
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BEVIEW. 
Jakss'b "Shobthand wtfhottt Compuoatioks."— The author of 
this system, who is a well-known member of the Shorthand Sodety, has 
lately published a third edition, which he terms *' standard," in token thst 
he will make no further alteration. This edition has been entirely re- 
written, and it conteins more explanatory matter than ite predecessors. 
The style of the Shorthand conforms more to that of the first edition than 
to that of the second, the compendious sign of the first edition for ST 
having been restored, with the improvement that it is thickened to repre- 
sent ZD, the character being thus treated as a phonetic pair. The whole 
system, and three pages of specimen Shorthand, with key, are comprised 
within twenty pages, and the title page bears the statement thaf'thii 
little book contains all that is necessary for verbatim reporting.*' The 
Shorthand illustration is by Mr. Saunders. 
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nST OP PRINCIPAL WORKS IN THE UBRARY OP 
THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

Na BnglUh Sygtenu. 

21a. Anonymous. LocomotWe Shorthand, 1881. 

58. Ditto. Swifthand, 1885. 

64, 65. Armitage. Syllabic Writingr, 1st and 2nd ed., 1884. 

69. Barter. A. B. G. Shorthand (Instmctor), 1885. 
68. Ditto. Ditto (Reporter), 1886. 

70. Ditto. Ditto (Key to), 1885. 

37, 35. Beale, Joseph. Pantagraphy, 2nd and 3rd ed., 1869, 1873. 

77. Bell, A. M. Universal Line Writing, 1869. 

1. Bright, Timothe. Characterie (Reprint), 1588. 
72. Browne, A. M. Phonetic Shorthand, 1887. 

24. Byrom, Dr. Universal Shorthand, 1767. 

40. Oallendar, H. L. Cnrsive Shorthand ; Primer ; Reading Books, 1889. 

57. Coombes. Comprehensive Shorthand, 1885. 

38. Davies, D. S. Sonography, 1887. 

31. Doddridge, Dr. P. Brief and Easy System, 1799. 

16. Everett, Professor J. D. Shorthand, 1852. 

17. Ditto. Shorthand for Oeneral Use, 1877. 
18, 19. Ditto. Ditto, 2nd and 3rd ed., 1879-83. 
20a. Ditto. School Shorthand, 1883. 

54. Ditto. Card of Everett's System, 1883. 

21, 22. Panoatt, J. Stenography Remodelled, 1st and 2nd ed., 1840-41. 

76. Frank, Franco. Short Hints, Boles, &c., 1838. 

36. Gawtress, W. Practical Introduction, &c. (Byrom), 1819. 

78. Geiger, Alfred. Universal European Shorthand, 2nd ed., 1873. 
124a. Gottschling, A. Phonography, 1887. 

2. Gamey, Thomas. Brachygraphy, 2nd ed., 1752. 

3. Ditto J. and M. Ditto (London), 9th ed., 1778. 

4. Ditto. Ditto, nth ed., 1789. 

11. Ditto. Ditto, 18th ed., 1808. 

12. Ditto, W. B. Ditto, 14th ed., 1817. 
24a. Hinton, E. Stenc^raphy, 1826. 

1246. Hodges, J. G. System in MSS. (?) Pnrton's. 
22a. Hol&worth and Aldridge. Natiiral Shorthand, 1766. 
75. Hunter, S. New and Complete and Phonetic Shorthand, 1874. 
18a. Janes, A. Standard Stenography, 1882. 
19a, 20. Ditto. Phonetic Shorthand, 1st and 2nd ed., 1885-87. 

79. Eingsford, P. Oxford Shorthand, 1888. 

25. Knight, T.D. Art of Shorthand Writing, 1828. 

56. Lewis, A. L. Lewisian System at a Glance (a card), 1880. 

5. Ditto J. H. The Ready Writer, &&, 95th ed., VJ>. 
62. Lockett, A. B. Lockett's Instructor, 5th ed., 1888. 

23, 29. Lowes, J. D. Stenography, Ist and 2nd ed., 1883-4. 

28. I^le, David. The Art of Shorthand Improved, 1762. 

71. li^ckenzie, Eneas. Shorthand Made Easy, about 1838. 

43. Malone, T. S. Script Phonography, 5th ed., 1889. 

41, 42. Mares, Geo. C. Rational Shorthand, 1st and 2nd ed., 1885-89. 

46. Michaelis, Gustav. New System of English Stenography, 1864. 

47. Michell, W. J. 0. Universal System of Stenography, 1885. 
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No. 

149. Lewis's Ontiomi on Waterloo, 1815. 

160. Shorthand Syrtema (from Batiaar), 1883. 

161. Hodgea,J. G. Some Iriah Notes, 1888. 

162. Ghimev-Salter, W. H., Beenlts of the Congress, 1887. 
158. Lery, M. Shakespeare and Shorthand, 1884. 

154. Anderson, T. Oateohism of Shorthand, 1882. 

155. Gogffin, llios. Shorthand Testament (Lewis's), 1849. 

156. H^y, N.P. Marcns T. Tiro, 1882. 

157. Morris, F.G. The Phrase, 1885. 

158. Pitman, Benn. The Phrase Book, 1861. 

176. Browne, D. L. Soott-. Book of Bosinees Letters, Part III., 1884. 
177f 177a, 178, 179. New York State Stenographers' Association Proceed- 
ings, 1879, 1882, 1883, 1888. 

180. Pitman, Isaac. Plea for Spelling Beform, 1878. 

181. Ditto. Ditto, 2nd ed., 1878. 

182. Beed,T. A. Technioal Beportmg, 1886. 

183. Ditto. LeaTesfromNoteBook,yol. II., 1885. 

188. Trial of Lord Geo. Gordon. By W. Vincent, Shorthand Writer, 178L 
189,190. Trial of J. Home Tooke. By J. H. Blanchard, Shorthand Writer. 

2 Tols., 1795. 

191. WiUdns (Bishop). Essay Towards a Real Character, 1668. 

300. Photograph, of Shorthand from the Saddleworth Parish Register, 
^ 1613—1751. 

301. Ecritnre Phon^tiqne, by E. Baonz, 1865. 

802. Lnnd's Learning Stenography (Byrom's) by Correspondence. 

303. Catalogue of Euibits at London Shorthand Congress, Ist ed., 1887. 

304. Pooknell's Shorthand Celebrities, with 22 portraits, 1887. 

305. Beport of Congress Committee on Press Contractions, 1887> 
808. Sloan's Beply to T. A. Seed's Criticism. 

309. Ditto Complete Exposure of Calumnies, &c. 

310. Ditto Faults, Failures, and Frailties of Pitman's Shorthand, 1887* 

311. Proceedings of Shorthand- Writers' Association, 1884-85. 

312. Ditto. 1885-86. 

313. Antiquarian Magazine, No. 2, Feb., 1882. 

314. Newman's Aids to Shorthand-writing, 1869. 

315. Pooknell's Phonographic Basis of Enghsh Shorthand, 1887* 

316. Seed's '' Leaves from my Note Book,^' 2nd ed., 1881. 

317. Ditto A Reporting Exercise, 5th ed. 

318. Ditto Gospel of St. Matthew in Shorthand. 

319. The Want of the A^, or Phonetic Shorthand, 1859. 
820. Reed's Phonographic Gradus, 2nd ed. 

321. Ditto PitfaUs, or Hints to Young Reoorters, 1881. 

322. Rain's Runic Inscriptions (in Danish), 1856. 

323. Ager's Social Code, 1881. 

824. Bell's En^^ Visible Speech (pamphlet). 

325. D'Isola'sTidabuk Stenografa, 1888. 

266. Various Tracts. 

200. Ward. Jas. (R. A.) Hymn Book in System of Holdsworth and Aldridge. 

201. MiHcellaniee, probably in Doddridge s System. 

Magazines, 

266. Odd Magazines (various). 

267. Phonetic Journals for 1848-44^^7-48. 

268. Ditto 1873-74-76.76-77-78-79. 
Ditto 1880.81-82.83-84-85.86. 
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208. 
VocaUsaUon, 216, 221. 
Vowel Expression, 12. 
Vowel Representation, 64. 



Walford, Cornelius, Death of, and 
Sympatliy with Family, 2. 

Whatton, A. B., DiscnsBion, 32. 

Wright, T. B., Discussions, 37> 73, 
172, 246. 



EBEATA. 

Page 141, ool. 1, line 26, and col. 2, Hne 19 ; for Pocknell read Bockwell. 

Page 154, line 6 from bottom of page ; for fr read f, ▼. 

Page 211, at the top of the Chart of Gahekbeiger's System ; for Tune read 
June. 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 

The office of the Society is now at No. 3, Whitefriars 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Nominations of candidates for election at the next meeting 
in November should be forwarded as soon as possible. Forms 
may be obtained of the Hon. Sec. at the office of the Society 
as above. 

Members are requested to take advantage at once of the 
proposal made by the Council to receive brief Notes, in place 
of long PaperSf on questions that may occur to members as 
involving points of principle or practice and worthy of dis- 
cussion at the meetings of the Society. Such subjects will 
be brought up for discussion as opportunity offers. 

Members having spare copies of Nos. 11, 12, and 15 of 
Shorthand would oblige by sending them to the Hon. Sec., 
with the view of making up sets. 

The Hon. Treasurer will be glad to receive subscriptions 
for the current financial year, which began in August. 



Printed by Jan. Wade, 1%, Tavistock-street, Co vent-gar den, W.O. 
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EXTRACTS PROM THE RULES OP THE 

SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

2. The objects of the Society are "the stndy of the Science and Litenu 
tnre of Shorthand and the investigation and discussion of the principles 
which should govern the construction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, 
if possible, for general use." 

3. The qualification for membership is a simple declaration by the 
candidate that he takes an interest in the objects of the Society. 

14. The Members of the Society shall be Fellows, Associates, and 
Foreign Associates. 

Fellows shall be contributors of . . • ^ guinea per annam. 
Associates [resident in the United Kingdom] 5s. „ 

Foreign Associates [resident abroad] . . 2s. 6d. „ 

[NoTB.--Fel]ows may oompotmd their sabscriptioiis by paying down ten yean* 
soDMxiptioa in advance, and snail be deemed Life Members.] 

16. The Or^nary Meetings of the Society for the discussion of 
papers, &c, shall be held not less often than once a month, from 
November to June inclusive. 

80. Members will be permitted to introduce two friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The Meetings for discussion, to which Ladies may be introduced, are 

held at 8 P.M., on tibe first Wednesday in the month, at Victoria- 

chiimbers, 55, Chancery-lane (first floor), London, E.C. Communications 

cao be made to Mb. Pestell (Hon. Secretary), or to Mb. Kitbon 

* (Hlon. Foreign Secretary), 64» Imperial-buildings, Ludgate-circus, £.0. 

Books for Review, Literary Notes, &c., to be addressed to the Ei)xtob» 
10, Great Coram-street^ Russell-square, W.C. 

*«* Members are entitied to enxrent Number of Magasine free. Baek Kambers 

Half-price. 

Donations of Shorthand works for the Library are solicited. 
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[LEGIBLE SHORTHANDJ 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE "INSTRUCTION BOOK." 

Th« SeHoolmatt«r.— " We nnrMerredly admowledgpe that the work before u 

MS its olaimi to merit on a good, solid , and practical fotmdation The 

■Tttem ilk many points is ondonbtedlj superior to the best known modem systemB. 
• . . . ▲ leading feature is the almost total omission of vowel signs— those pesti 
of Shorthand— by the use of consonant forms which express the vowels wltiiont 

any saoriftce of legibility No comer of the verbal field seems to have been 

overlooked, and specimens of reports in the new style are appended. The ^ypo* 
graphical arrangements of the work are satisfaotoiy, and the Shorthand t^pei 
seem to have been cut with very great care. We think the author snbstantisteB 
his oUdm to superior legibility, and, as every practical Shorthand-writer knows, 
legibility is a gxeatear demderatum even than simplicity of outline or rapidity of 
pTOduotlon. The work possesses conspicuous and solid claims to attention, and to 
any of our readers who may be turning their attention to this outlying branch of 
tiiie educational tree we can heartily and confidently recommend it.'' 

Th% TeacTier.— " Mr. Pocknell has beaten Mr. Pitman in just the very thing in 

which Mr. Pitman beat all his predecessors— in le^bility, that is Mr. Fock> 

nell's system is as much more legible than Mr. Pitman's as Aoman type is tbaa 
English script. When one comes to pluck out the heart of Mr. Pocknell's mystery 
one finds it is this — he indicates the Tpwition of the vowels by the way in which the 

consonants are written Mr. Pocknell represents all the consonants by 

simple slrokes and curves of three different lengths; he has, therefore, three 
times as many characters at command as Mr. Pitman has." 

27m BoolceeUer.— " In his preface the ingenious author gives a number of sufficient 
reasons for adding yet another s^tem of Shorthand to those already in vogae, to 
whidi he subjoins many interesting particulars r^^arding the history of modem 
Shorthand." 

More ^um SOfavowreibU IVess NeUcta have appeared in all parts of the worid. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE " MONOSYLLABIC A PROGRESSIVE EXERCISEr 

School Board Chronicle, March Uth, 1882.— "The publication of this exerdse 
book affords in itself some evidence of the qualifications of the inventor of Les^Ue 
Shorthand as a guide to the student in search of efficiency in Shorthand writinff. 
The chief borunt in any system is the monosyllables. So numerous are our little 
words, and so hard is it to find ways of writing them all so that one shall not be 
confounded with another when it comes to reading, that to make the pupil 
proficient in this branch of the studv is almost to insure his success. "Mi. Fo<»neQ 
wisely sets apart a little instruction oook for this purpose. He has most elaborately 
analysed our system of monosyllables ; he takes them in every possible dassiflca- 
tion and from every possible point of view, and he adapts his Shorthand to them 
so thoroughly that the student must feel himself very strong indeed, and ready 
for almost anything, when he has put himself through the drill of these exercises j 
for the long words will, to a great extent, take care of themselves. Turning from 
the exercise book to the system, we cannot refrain from expressing our astonish- 
ment at the rapid success of Mr. Pocknell's Legible Shorthand. For forty years 
there has been nothing to compare with the rapidity with which this new Shorthand 
has become known, and the favourable reception it has met with. Far and wide 
the impression has spread that Mr. Pocknell has produced a system which, at any 
rate, may supersede Pitman's, and for many a day to come we shall see these two 
methods almost dividing the realms of Shorthand between them." 

The MetrovoUtam,, March 4th, 1882. — " To persons about to learn Shortiiand, 
desiring to write and read it as easily as print, we say— Here is the guide you mat, 
aud learn no other. So far as we can see, the system will enable the learner in due 
time to write with an accuracy that no other possesses. Moreover, it appears to 
remove the greatest difficulty oonneoted with Stenography— ^the reading ^orthand 
notes with the same facility as one does printed matt^. The learner should, first 
of all, get the primer, and having mastered that, proceed to the book of exercises 
under notice. The only thing he requires is perseverance^ The value of the 

System may be judged from the fact that only one contemporary — ^tibe Phoned 
oumal— has attacked it ; but then, Pitman's system, which Mr. Pocknell hat 
eclipsed, can hardly be expected to die without resistance. The primer costs 
threepence, and these exercises one shilling, and in due time he may proceed to 
the gtvreae honours of being u member of the Legible Shorthand Association. If 
Shorthand is ever to be taught at school, this is the one. Writers of other 
systems' will do well to look through these ezereises, and they, no doubt, wiU 
^d here and there somstnlng worth knowing." 
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EXTRACTS PROM THE RULES OP THE 

SHORTHAND SOCIETT. 

2. The o1]|jects of the Society are " the study of the Science and Litera- 
ture of Shorthand and the investigation and discussion of the principles 
which should govern the construction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, 
if posnhle, for general use.'' 

3. The qualification for memhership is a simple declaration by the 
candidate that he takes an interest in the objects of the Society. 

14. The Members of the Society shall be Fellows, Assodates, and 
Foreign Associates. 

Fellows shall be contributors of . . . ^ guinea per annum. 
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Associate. 

The Meetings for discussion are held at 8 p.m., on the first Wednesday 
in the month, at Victoria-chambers, 55, Chancery-lane (first floor), London, 
E.C. Communications can be made to Mb. Pistbll (Hon. Secretary), 
or to Mb. Eitson (Hon. Foreign Secretary), 64, Imperial-buildings, 
Ludgate-circus, IS.C. 

Books for Review, Literary Notes, &c., to be addressed to the Ebitob, 
47, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 

The Society is not responsible for the statements and opinions advaaoed 
by Contributors to this IfAgazine. 

*«* Members are entitled to current Number of Magazine free. Back Numbers 
Half-price. Donations of Shorthand works for the Library are solicited. 
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Ladies and Qentlemen prepared as Amanuenses, Reporters, and Shorthand 

Writers at 

FREDERICK PITMAN'S 

Rational d]^orti)anti College, 

20, FATEBNOSTEB BOW [Note the Address], £.0. 

Arrangements hare heen made to afford to Ladies and Gentlemen 
entering the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations, the Civil 
Service, or Commercial and Literary Employment, the advantages of 
Tuition in the NEW and IMPROVED, EAST and LEGIBLE SYSTEMS, 
placed before the public by Authors acquainted with the exigendss of 
Note-Taking and the requisites of correct methods. 

The Services of the Authors themselves have been secured for the 
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Shorthand Education. 
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cations" y " . jawbb. 

Intending Students may enter their names for the course of Eight 
Lessons in either of the above systems, on or before December 30th, on 
application (at any hour between 8.80 a.m. and 6 p.m.} to *' Manage, 
20, Paternoster Row,'* of whom Terms, and Hours of Classes, and particu- 
lars in reg^ard to Books required, may be obtained. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE RULES OP THE 

SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

2. The objects of the Society are "the study of the Science and Litera- 
ture of Shorthand and the investigation and discussion of the principles 
which should govern the construction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, 
if possible, for general use.'* 

3. The qualification for membership is a simple declaration by the 
candidate that he takes an interest in the objects of the Society. 

14. The Members of the Society shall be Fellows, Associates, and 
Foreign Associates. 

Fellows shall be contributors of . . . ^ guinea per annum. 
Associates [resident in the United Kingdom] 5s. 

Foreign Associates [resident abroad] . . 2s. 6d. 
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16. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the discussion of 
I Papers, &c., shall be held not less often than once a month, &om 
November to June inclusive. 

80. Members will be permitted ■ to introduce two friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

Ladies are admitted as Associates. 

Membership is denoted by '*F.Sh,S." for Fellow, and "^./SA. 5^." for 
Associate. 

The Meetings for discussion are held at 8 p.m., on the first Wednesday 
in the month, at Victoria-chambers, 55, Chancery-lane (first fioor), London, 
E.C. Communications can be made to Mb. Pbstell (Hon. Secretary), 
or to Mb. Eitson (Hon. Foreign Secretary), 64, Imperial-buildings, 
Ludgate-circus, E.C. 
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SW. 

The Society is not responsible for the statements and opinions advanced 
by Contributors to this Magazine. 

*** Members are entitled to ouirent Number of Magazine free. Back Numbers 
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Arrangements have been made to afford to Ladies and QentLemen 
entering the Oxford and Oambridge Schools Examinations, the Civil 
Sendee, or Commercial and Literary Employment, the advantages of 
Toition in the NEW and IMPROVED, EAST and LEGIBLE SYSTEMS, 
placed before the public by Authors acquainted with the exigendss of 
Note-Taking and the requisites of correct methods. 

The Services of the Authors themselves have been secured for the 
College in this IMPORTANT WORK and NEW DEPARTURE in 
Shorthand Education. 

TUITION i» the following approved Phonetic S^tteme will be given 

weehl^ at 

2O9 PATEBNOSTEB BOW [The Original Shorthand Dep6t]. 

♦ 

CLASS TEACHING. 

Mondaye ..." Legible Shorthand" Teacher : Ed. Pogehell, Author, 

2\i0«(2ay« ..."Audeography" „ F. H. Valpy, „ 

fr6(2MeM%« " Lockett*s Shorthand*' „ A. B. Lockbtt, „ 

2^JUcr«c£9^«..." Legible Phonography" ... „ A. M. Bbowhb, „ 

JMdays ** Compendious Shorthand*' „ E. GuxsT, „ 

i8^a<i»r<toy*..." Shorthand without Compli-") 4 Jaitis 

cations" j " • •»Air«B, „ 

Intending Students may enter their names for the course of Eight 
Lessons in either of the above systems, on application (at any hour between 
8.30 a.m. and 6 p.m.) to '' Mansger, 20, Paternoster Row/* of whom 
Terms, and Hours of Classes, and particulars in regard to Books required, 
may be obtained. 



Advertisements, 

Pocknell's "Legible Shorthand'* Publications. 

^^ The tytitem it now written by the author. It snrpasees hit mott 

tiMnguine escpeetationt, 

COMPLETE INSTRUCTION BOOK, 2nd edition, 3,500 
cuts, price 2s. 

COMPENDIUM, 8 pages, 620 cnts, price Id. 
PBIMEB, 16 pages, 950 cuts, price 3d. 

MONOSYLLABIC & PBOGBESSIVE EXEBCISES, 

40 pages, 1,500 cuts, price Is. 

LEGIBLE SHOBTHAND VINDICATED -a pamphlet, 
price Id. 

PBINCIPLES OF LEGIBLE SHOBTHAND, a Paper 
read before the Shorthand Society, price 2d. 

THE THEOBY OP DAVID LYLE'S PHONETIC 
SHOBTHAND (1762), price 6d. 

COMMON SHOBTHAND, based on the Rudiments of " Legible 
Shorthand,'' 1,040 cuts. Is. 

PBINCIPLES HITHERTO USED IN SHOBTHAND,6d. 

OBIGIN OF ENGLISH SHOBTHAND CHABACTEBS, 

2d. 
SHOBTHAND CBLEBBITIES OF THE PAST, with 

22 portraits. Is. 

Send Orders to the Author — E. Pocknell, 64 and 65, Imperial Buildings, 
Lndgate Circus, London, B.O., or Jas. Wade, Publisher, 18, Tavistock 
Street, Govent Gfarden, W.C., or Frederick Htman, Paternoster Row, E.G. 

SHORTHAND REFORM SOCIETY. 

JPretident—JOmS LOBB, Esq., C.G., M.L.S.B. 

Seeretaru--A. M. BROWNE. 

Treaturer—KDWABD POGKNELL. 

OfTIOI— 64, IlCFBBIAL BuiLDIirG», LUDGATB ClBOUS, LONDOV, E.G. 

G?hi8 Society has been established to advocate the adoption of the 

"VOWEL-PLACE INDICATION PRINCIPLE," 

and to assist in promoting the study of Systems applying this principle in 
an effective and consistent manner. 

The Amds of the Society will be devoted to the publication of leaflets, 
&e., and the holding of meetings and lectures. 

An annual subscription of not less than One Shilling entitles to member- 
ship. Subscribers of JFive Shillingt and upwards are eligible to hold office. 

Descriptive P&mphlets and other particulars of the New Systems can be 
had on application to the Secretary, or by post on receipt of stamped enve- 
lope addressed to the Secretary, 

Mr. A. Jf. BEOWNHy 64, Imperial BuiUingt, 

Ludgate Circut, London, M.C. 
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PRESIDENT. 

W. H. GuEKET Salter. 

PAST PRESIDENTS. 

Cornelius Walford, F.S.S., F.I.A. (Deceobsed.) 
Thomas Allen Bebd. 
Edward Pocknxll. 
John Wkstbt-Gibson, LL.D. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 



Lord Gxorok Hamilton, M.F. 
P. S. Macliybr. 
Professor Eybrbtt. 



Isaac Pitman. 
J. G. Pbtrib. 



council. 



J. E. Bailxt. 
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A. L. Lbwis. 
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J. G. Pbtrib. 



HON. SECRETARY. 

H. H. Pbstell. 



H. Jambs. 
A. B. Sparkhall. 
W. Mullins. 
J". B. Kebnb. 
H. Swbbt, M.A. 
J. Leckt. 

E. Guest. 

F. H. Valpt. 



HON. for. SEC. 

A. W. KrraoN. 



HON. librarian: 
HraH Jahbs, 6, Gont Bosd, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

HON. SEC. FOR GERMANY. 

Professor Dr. Zbibio, Bosenstnuse, 96 II., Dxesden, Germany. 

HON. SEC. FOR AMERICA. 

Professor W. D. Bridge, Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 



ORDINARY MEETINGS.— SESSION 1887-1 888. 

AT VICTOBIA CHAMBEB8, 56, CHANCEBT LANE, E.G. 

1887— November 2nd, December 7th. 1888 — January 4hb, Febmaiy Istt 
March 7tb, April 4th, May 2nd, June 6th. 

The Chair will be taken at 8 o'clock precisely. 

The Cov/ndl toill meet at Seven (prompt) on tke dcvys of the 

Ordinal Meetings. 

Offiob of the Sbcbbtaby — 64, IkpbbiaIi Bitilbikob, Lin>aATE 

ClBCTJS, LOKBON, E.G. 

f0^ Thb Library is at 37, Citbsitob Stbebt, E.G., and application 
for Books should be made to Mr. Hugh James, 6, Qorst Boad, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 

WANTED.— Copies of " Shoethand," Nos. 11, 12, and 15, for which 
fnll piric« will be giy^n. Apply to the Hon. Secretary. 



PrinMd and Pmblish«d for tii« Proiwitton by Jm. Wade, 18, Taviftock StrMt, C«T«iit Oardtt. W.C. 



SHORTHAND: 

A SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY MAGAZINE, 

WITH ILLU8TB ATZ0N8 

iPvblUh^i Quarterly). 

DEYOTBD TO TUB IVTEBBSTS OF THE ABT, 

Tk9 Orgm of like BHORTHAND 80CIBTT, 

Vol. in.. No. S6.3 OCTOBER^ 1889. {Tbiox Ovb Shilling. 
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EXTRACTS PEOM THE EXILES OP THE 

SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

2. The objects of tiie Society are "the rtudy of the Science and Litera- 
ture of Shortiiand and the investigation and discossion of the principles 
which shoidd govern the oonetraetion of a system of Shorthand, adapted, 
if possible, for general use." 
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3. The qualification for nxembership is a simple declaration by the 
candidate that he takes an interest In the objects of the Society. 

14. The Membeni oi Uie Society shall be Fellows, Associates, and 
Foreign^ Associates. 

Fellows shall be contributors of . , . ^ guinea per annum. 
Associates [resident in .the United Kingdom] 6s. 
Foreign Associates [resident abroad] . . 2s. 6d. 

[NoTB.— FellowB may oompooBd their sabsoriptions by paying down ten years' 
suDsoription in advance, and shall be deemed Life Members.] 

16. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the discussion of 
Papers, &c., shall be held not less often than once a month, from 
November to June inclusive. 

30. Members will be permitted to introduce two friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

Ladies are admitted as Associates. 

Membership is denoted by '*F,Sh,S.*' for Fellow, and '*A.Sh.S:' for 
Associate. 

The Meetings for discussion are held at 8 p.m., on the first Wednesday 
in the month, at Victoria-chambers, 55, Chancery-lane (first floor), London, 
E.C. Communications can be made to Mb. Pogkhbll (Hon. Secretary), 
or to Mr. H. Richteb, or Mr. E. Gvbbt (Hon. Foreign Secretaries), 
at 3, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Books for Review, Literary Notes, &c., to be addressed to the Hon. 

Secbetaby ; and presentation boolcs to the Library should be sent to the 

Hon. Librarian, Mr. Theodore H. Wright, 17, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, 

E.C. 

The Society is not responsible for the statements and opinions advanced 
by Contributors to this Magazine. 

*«* Members are entitled to current Number of Magaaine free. Back Numbers 
Half-price. I)onation8 of Shorthand works for the Library' are solicited. 
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Popen on ihefoUowmg tmbfecU hone hem readhfare ike Society, 
and pMUked wUk (he diacuenone thereon in the Magasm 
** Shobthahd." Nob. 11, 12, and 15, are oui of priid. 

Yi^ L 1881-2. 

No. 4. Bibliogniliy of Shfliihimd, by the VntSdeat, Mx. C. Waliosd, 
F.LA. 

« 5. Sariy EngliBh Shortfaand SjBtems, by Dr. Wsstby-Oibsov. 

M 6L The Orira of tiie German SAioiihiuid System 

M 8. Bondell 8 CtTil Serrioe Shorthancl, by Mr. Buvdkll. 

M 6. The IVne Theozy of Shorthand, by Mr. Akdxbsoh. 

M 7. The Principles of «*Le|^Short^iid,'' by Mr. PocKNSLL. 

M 7. Beporting and Tranflcnbing Maohineii, by Mr. Pbtbis. 

M 8> Alphabets Ftet^ Present^ and Fatore, by Mr. GussT. 

VoL n. . 1882-3. 

Na 9. IndiTidiiality of the Reporter, by the President^ Mr> C. 

Wai«>kd, F.LA. 
M 9. J. H. Lewis's Notes for a ftutfaer editum of his History, by Mr. 
A. L. LxwiB. 
9. Bichardson's Shortfaand, by Mr. J. E. Baicsy. 
la SoggestiTe Shorthand by Mr. Xatixs-Fiecd» B A. 
10. Shorthand for Schods, by Mr. J. B. Buitdbll. 

10. Standard Stenography, by Mr. A. Javxs. 

11. French Phonography, by Mr. T. A. Bbbd. 

11. Origin of Modem English Shorthand Signs, by Mr. PocKKiU" 

12. The Geometry of Shorthand, by Mr. Gubst. 
12. Legible Phonography, by Mr. A. M. BBOwns. 

„ 12. The Edacation of Beporters, by Mr. M. H. Lowb. 

1883-4. 

M 13. Shorthand as a Means of Mental Discipline, by the President, 

Mr. T. A. Bbbd. 
„ 13. Copyright in Shorthand, by Mr. Fbabcis Tubitbb, Barrister-at- 

Law. 
„ 14. All Bound Criticism, b^ Professor Etbbbtt, F.B.S. 
M 14. Adaptation of Phonetic Shorthand to Foreign Langnages, by 

Mr. J. Fbbtwbll. 
M 14. Timothy Bright* s Shorthand, by Mr. PoduntLL. 

14. Illnstrations of Bright* s Shorthand, by Dr. Wbstbt-Gibsok. 

15. Phonetic Writing and Lability as applied to Shorthand, by 
Mr. A. M. Bbowfb. 

„ 16. Shakespeare and Shorthand, by Mr. Lbyt. 

1884^. 

„ 17. The Science of Shorthand, by Mr. Isaac Pitkak. 

„ 17. American Shorthand Conyentions, by Mr. C. Waleobd. 

„ 17 and 18. Early History of Professional Shorthand-writing, by the 

President, Mr. T. A. Bbbd. 
,. 18 and 19. Cryptography, by Mr. A. W. EiTSON. 
„ 19. Syllabic Phonography, by Mr. A. M. Bbowkb. 
„ 19. Shorthand SpeMng and Shorthand as a Handwriting, by Mr. A. 

Jakbs. 
Vol. IIL 1885-6. 

No. 21. Principles hitherto used in Shorthand, by the President, Mr. 

POOKNELL. 






Lid of Papers read before the Sociehf (conlmvsd.) 

No. 22. Phonetic verwu Orthographic Shorthand, hy Mr. T. A. Rbxd. 

„ 22. On Position, by Mr. J. B. BiTNDXLL. 

„ 23. Audeography, by Mr. P. H. Vaipt. 

„ 23. Shading— Thick and Thin Characters, by Mr. A. W. KiTSOir. 

„ 24u On Position, by Mr. A. B. Spabkhall. 

„ 24. Vowel Representation, by Mr. £. A. Cofb. 

„ 24. The Use of the Junction, by Mr. A. M. Bbownb. 

1886-7. 

M 25. Education by Means of Shorthand in the Old Nonconformist 

Academies, by the President, J. Wbstbt-Gibsok, LL.D. 
„ 26. Sloan- Duployan Shorthand, by Mr. J. M. Sloan. 
„ 26. Compendious Shorthand, by Mr. Edwin Qitbst. 
„ 27 and 28. Article Shorthand in the Encyclopsedia Britannica, by Mr. 

E. POCKNBLL. 

t, 28. Dr. John Byrom and his System of Shorthand, by Mr. A. W. 
EiTSoir. 

1887-8. 

„ 29. Results of the International Congress, by the President, Mr. 

W. H. Gubnbt-Saltbb. 
„ 30. The Test of Legibility, by Mr. P. H. Valpt. 
,, 30. On Shorthand Clerks, by Mr. A. Cook, A.I.A. 
„ 30 and 3L Shorthand for Cfeneral Use, Part I., by Mr. A. M. Bbownb. 
„ 31. The Leading Principles of Oabelsberger's System, by Mr. Ht. 

RiCHTBB. 

31 and 32. Vocalisation, by Mr. GuBKBT Angus, LL.B. 
„ 32. The Scientific Study of Shorthand, by Mr. E. A. CoPB. 
„ 32. Scientific Shorthand, by Mr. J. Nbvillb. 

1888-9. 

y, 33. Current Shorthand for Business Men, by Mr. I. L. Cobbin. 
„ 33 and 34. Review of the Shorthand Tear, by the President, Mr. J. 

G. PSTBIB. 

„ 34. Longhand the Proper Basis for Shorthand, by the Rev. D. S. Dayibb. 

34. Shorthand without Complications, by Mr. Alfbed Janbs. 

35. Modem Transcribing Machines, by Miss M. P. Ellis. 

35. Rational Shorthand, by Mr. Geo. Cabl Mabbs. 
„ 35. Theory and Practice, by Mr. Hbnby Riohtbb. 

36. Script-Phonography, by Mr. T. S. Malonb. 
36. Famous Men Using Shorthand before the Present Century, by 

Dr. Wbstbt- Gibson. 
86. Normal Phonography, by Mr. W. H. Bablow (U.S.A.) 
36. On Shorthand Construction, by Mr. I. L. Cobbin. 
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S HELTON'S TUTOR TO TACHYGRAPHY (1642). Fac-simile 
Reprint of an issue not mentioned by Gibson, and so excellently copied as to 
be hardly distinsrmshable from the original. 100 copies only printed. Paper 
covers Ss. 6d., or ^und in yellnm 5fl., free. 

LIST of rare, cnrions, and intuiting Shorthand Works— includixig several 
t>«antifal MSS. in the Autograph of Thos. Gumey, Dr. Doddridge, &o.— Post free. 
wanted Seed's "Eeporter," "Phonographic Examiner" vols. 6, 8, 9. 
** Lecturer," any vols. Oxle/s, Boes's, and other Systems. 

B. McCASKIE, 

110, IVERSON ROAD, WEST HAMPSTEAD. 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS.— SESSION 1889-1890. 
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Prlntod and Publiched for Th« Shorthand Society by Jaa. Wad«, 18, TaTistock Stre«t, Covent Garden, W.C 



